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filGHWATMEN, BOBBEBS, fte. 



Thsbb are numeroiu metboda of impresslnff on 
the human mind the oonviction that "the way of 
transgressors is hard," not the least influential of 
which will be found a discriminating perusal of the 
lives of those who stand branded with infamy in the 
annals of crime. The perpetual worm of aaguish in 
their consciences, their incessant fear of the hand 
of justice, their narrow escapes, and their many 
physical iUs, render it obvious that a life of erime 
18 any thing but enviable. It is the deeree of our 
Creator that guilt shall not go unpunished; but 
the crimes of murder and robbery are deemed pecu- 
liarly offensive and detrimental; GK>d and man unito 
to award to these offences^ even in this life, the 
severest retribution. And though the perpetrators 
of such offences do sometimes escape the grasp of 
human law in .this life, yet they will not, if finally 
impenitent, escape that of the divine, in the life to 
come* It is therefore essential to the profitable 
reading of this volume, that it be borne m mind, 
that the lesson to be learned is sot that of v^^to^v^^ 
but of consummate aversion ; avernon, not qt\^ v<k 
the more heinous offences, bat to those tt\t^«ren,>X'5 
UirJal UiuugreasioDa bj which they ^cs« ^^tccQ^Mk 
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French riding boots. As soon as the dance was over, 
bv handed the lady to the coach, but jast as the 
knight was stepping in, " Sir," said he, '* you forget 
to pay the music." His worship replied, that he 
never forgot such things, and instantly put his hand 
under the seat of the coach, pulled out one hundred 
pounds in a bag, which h^ delivered to Du Vail, who 
received it wi\h a very good grace, and courteously 
answered, ** Sir, you are liberal, and shall have no 
cause to regret your generosity ; this hundred pounds, 
given 80 handsomely, is better than ten times the sum 
taken by force. Your noble behaviour has excused 
you the other three hundred pounds which you have 
in the coach with you.*' After this, he gave him his 
word. that he might pass undisturbed, if he met any 
other of his crew, and then wished tiiem a good 
ourney. 

At another time, Du Vail and some of his asso- 
ciates met a coach upon Blackheath, fiill of ladies, 
and a child with them. One of the gang rode up to 
the coach, and in a rude manner robbed the ladies 
of their watches and rings, and even seized a silver 
eucking-bottle of the child's. The infant cried bit.- 
terly for its bottle, and the ladies earnestly entreated 
be would only return that article to the child, which 
he barbaroudy refused. Du Vail went forward to 
discover what detained his accomplice, and, the ladies 
Ruewing their entreaties to him, he instantly threat- 
ened to shoot his companion, unleai he returned that 
article, saying, ^ Sirrah, can't you behave like a gen- 
tleman- and raise a contribution without stripping 
people ? but, perhaps, you had some occasion for th« 
Kucking-bottie, for, by your actions, one would ima- 
gine you were hardly weaned." This smart reproof 
had the desired effect, and Du Vail, in a courteous 
manner took his leave of the ladles. 

OMf dajrVu YaU met Roper, master of thehAunda 
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to Charles IT., who was huntinffr in Windsor Forest ; 
and, taking the advantage of a thicket, demanded 
his money, or he would instantly take his life. Roper, 
without hesitation, gave him his purse, containing 
at least fifly guineas: in return for which Dn Vail 
bound him neck and heel, tied his horse to a tnse 
beside him, and rode across the country. 

It was a considerable time before the huntsmen 
discovered their master. The Squire being at length 
released, made all possible haste to Windsor, unwil. 
ling to venture himself into any more thickets foi* 
that day, whatever might be the fortune of the hunt 
Entering the town, he was accosted by Sir Stephen 
Fox, who inquired if he had had any sport ** Sport !* 
replied Roper, in a great passion, ''yes, sir, I have 
had sport enough from a villain who made me pay 
full dear for it; he bound me neck and heels, con- 
trary to my desire, and then took fifty guineas from 
me to pay him for his labour, which I had much 
rather he had omitted.*' 

England now became too contracted a sphere^ for 
the talents of our adventurer; aud^ in consequence 
of a proclamation issued for his detection^ and bis 
notoriety in the kingdom, Du Vail retired to his na- 
tive country. At Paris he lived in a very extrava- 
gant style, and carried on war with rich travellers 
and fair ladies, and proudly boasted that he was 
equally successful with both ; but his warfare with 
the latter was infinitely more agreeable, though 
much less profitable, than with the former. 

There is one adventure of Du Vail at Paris, which 
we shall lay before our readers. There was in that 
ci^ a learned Jesuit, confessor to the French king> 
who had rendered himself eminent, both X)-^ Y\\% "^ckSS. 
tics and his avarice. His thirst for motie^ vi«:b \tk 
satiable^ and incresLsed with his r\ch*?a. r>w N^^"^ 
tht'faed tbe following plan to obtain a. sVtW« o\ ^is^ 
immeDae wealth of this avaricious faUicr. 
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It is uncertain how lon^ Du Vail continued Ins 
depredations after his return to England ; but we are 
informed) that in a fit of intoxication he was detected 
at the Hole-in-the-Wall, in Chandos street, committed 
to Newgate, convicted, condemned, and executed at 
Tyburn, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, on 
the Ist of January, 1669. 



SAWNEY BEANE. 

The following narrative presents such a picture of 
human barbarity, that, were it not attested by the 
most unquestionable historical evidence, it would be 
rejected as altogether fabulous and incredible. 

Sawney Beane was born in the county of east Lo- 
thi«Ln, about eight miles east of Edinburgh, in the 
reign of James I. of Scotland. His father was a 
hedger and ditcher, and brought up his son to the 
same laborious employment. Naturally idle and vi. 
cious, he abandoned that place in company with a 
young woman equally idle aud profligate, and re* 
tired to the deserts of Galloway, where they took up 
their habitation by the seaside. The place which 
Sawney and his wife selected for their dwelling was 
a cave of about a mile in length, and of considerable 
breadth, so near the sea, that the tide often pene- 
trated into the cave above two hundred yards. The 
entry had many intricate windings and turnings, 
leading to the extremity of the subterraneous dwell- 
ing, which was literally ** the habitation of cruelty." 
Sawney and his wife took shelter in this cave, and 
commenced their depredations. To prevent the pos- 
sibility of detection, they murdered every person they 
robbed. Destitute also of the means of obtaining 
^o^ other foo40 they resolved to live upon human 
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^esh. Accordingly, when ioey had murdered anj 
^ man, woman, or child, thejr carried them to their 
den, quarter^ them, salted tDe limbts, and dried them 
fur food. In this manner they lived, carrying od 
their depredations and murder, until they had eight 
sons and six daughters, eighteen grandsons and four- 
teen granddaughters, all the of&pring of incest. 

But though they soon became numerous, yet such 
was the multitude which fell into their hands, that 
they had often a superabundance of provisions, and 
would, at a distance from their own habitation, throw 
legs and arms of dried human bodies into the sea by 
night. These were often cast out by the tide, and 
taken up by the country people to the great con- 
sternation and dismay of all the sun'ounding inlia- 
bitants. Nor could any one discover what had be- 
fallen many friends, relations, and neighbours, who 
had fallen into the hands of these merciless canni- 
bals. 

In proportion as Sawney's family increased, every 
one that was tfble acted his part in these horrid as- 
sassinations. They would sometimes attack four or 
six men on foot, but never more than two upon 
horseback. To prevent the posiiibility of escape they 
would lie in ambush in every direction, that if thuy 
escaped those wiio first attacked, they might be as- 
sailed with renewed fury by another party, and in- 
evitably murdered. By this means they always se- 
cured their prey, and prevented detection. 

At last, however, the vast number who were slain 
roused the inhabitants of the country, and all the 
woods and lurking-plaees were carefully searched ; 
yet, though they often passed by the mouth of the 
horrible den, it was never once suspected that any 
Iniman being resided there. In this state oC \3bYv^^t- 
tainty and suspense concerning the aulUoT^ ol %we\i 
frequent uuusacms, several inooceKit lra.\^\\et« ^t^^ 
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ionkeepeni were taken up on suspicion , because the 
persons who we missing bad been last in their ^ 
company, or had last resided at their houses. The 
effect of this well-meant and severe justice constrain- 
ed the greater part of the innkeepers in those parts 
to abandon such employments, to the great inconve- 
nience of those who travelled through that district. 

Meanwhile, the country became depopulated, and 
the whole nation was at a loss to account for the nu- 
merous and hitherto unheard of villanies and cruel- 
ties that were perpetrated, without the slightest clue 
to the discovery oi the abominable actors. At last 
however, they were discovered under the following 
circumstances. One evening, a man and his wife 
were riding home upon tbe same horse from a fair 
which had been held in the neighbourhood, and, be- 
ing attacked, the husband made a most vigorous re- 
sistance. His wife, however, was dragged trom be- 
hind him, carried to a little distance, and her en- 
trails instantly taken out. Struck with grief and 
horror, the husband continued to redouble his efforts 
to escape, and even trod some of the assassins down 
nnder his horse's feet. Fortunately for him, and for 
the inhabitants of that part of the country, in the 
mean time, twenty or thirty in a company came 
riding home from the fair. Upon their approach, 
Sawney and his blood-thirsty crew fled into a thick 
wood, and hastened into their infernal den. 

This man, who was the first that had ever escaped 
out of their hands, related to his neighbours w)iat 
'had happened, and showed them the mangled body 
of his wife lying at a distance, the blood-thirsty 
wretches not having had time to carry it along with 
fAem, They were all struck with astonishment and 
Aorror, took him with them to G\a»¥;ow, Mid te- 
T^^ff"^ ^^« ^bcle adventure to the ch\et ma.sv«Xt%Xfc 
•ote ^''^^' ^^^' "P*^" ^*^*" infonnalioii. itvsUxixXi 
^ CO the king, inrorminn; ^^^ o^ ^« maXVftT. 
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So much importaiice had the affair anuraed^ that 
in a few da^rt, bis majesty in person, aooompanied 
by four hundred men, went in quest of the perpe- 
trators of these horrible cruelties. The man whose 
wife had been murdered before his ejes, went as their 
gnide, with a great number of blood hounds, that no 
possible means might be left unattempted to disco- 
▼er the haunt of such execrable villains. 

They searched the woods, and traversed and exa- 
mined the sea-shore ; but, though they passed by the 
entrance into the cave, they had no suspicion that 
tny crratture resided in that dark and dismal abode. 
Fortunately, however, some of the blood hounds en- 
tered the cave, raising an uncommon barking and 
noise — an indication they were about to seize tlieir 
prey. The king and his men returned, but could 
scarcely conceive how any human being could reside 
in a place of utter darkness, and where the entrance 
was difficult and narrow ; but, as the blood hounds 
increased in their vociferation, and refused to return, 
it occurred to all that the cave ought to be explorcil 
to the extremity. Accordingly, a sufficient number 
of torches were provided ; the hounds were permitted 
to pursue their course ; a great number of men pe- 
netrated through the intricacies of the path, and at 
length arrived at the private residence of the horri- 
ble cannibals. 

They were followed by all the band, who were 
shocked by a sight unequalled in Scotland, if not 
in any part of the universe. Legs, arms, thighs^ 
hands, and feet, of men, women, and children, were 
suspended in rows like drieil beef. Some limbs and 
other members were soaked in pickle ; while a ^reat 
mass of moDejr, both of gold and silver, walcW^* 
rrjTj^, pistols, clothes, both linen and woo\\et\, vj'xV? 
^y /mmense gaanUtjr of other articles, vere c\VV 
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thrown togrether in heaps, or suspended from the sides 
of the oave. 

The whole cruel, brutal family, to the number 
formerly mentioned, were seized; the human flesh 
buried m the sand of the sea shore ; the immense 
booty carried away, and the king marched to Edin- 
burgh with the prisoners. This new and wretched 
spectacle attracted the attention of the inhabitants, 
who flocked from all quarters to see, as they passed 
along, so bloody and unnatural a famUy, which had 
increased, in the space of twenty-five years, to the 
number of twenty-seven men and twenty -one women. 
Arrived at the capital, they were all confined in the 
tolbooth under a strong guard, and were next day 
conducted to the place of execution in Leith Walk, 
and executed without any formal trial, it being con- 
sidered unnecessary to try those who were avowed 
enemies to all mankind, and of all social order. 

The enormity of their crimes dictated the severity 
of their death. The men had their entrails thrown 
into the fire, their hands and legs were severed from 
their bodies, and they were permitted to bleed to 
death. The wretched mother of the whole crew, the 
daughters and grandchildren, after being spectators 
of the death of the men, were cast into three sepa 
rate fires and consumed to ashes. Nor did they, in 
general, display any signs of repentance or regret, 
but continued, with their last breath, to pour forth 
the most dreadful curses and imprecations upon all 
around, and upon those who were instrumental in 
consigning them to the hands of a tardy but a cer- 
tain and inevitable justice. 



COLONEL BLOOD. 

This indiTidual bms diiefly obtained sotoriety by 
bis attempt to steal the crown and other ensigns of 
royalty from the Tower of London, in the reign of 
Charles IL He was bom in Irtdand. Ilaring spent 
his substance in following the fortune of Charles II. 
while in adversity, thought himself hardly used by 
being neglected when that prinee was restored to his 
throne ; and therefore, after being engaged in seve 
ral very desperate, though unsuccessful plots, such as 
surprising the castle of Dublin, seizing the person 
of the Duke of Ormond, and others, he at length 
thought of a scheme to make himself amends, once 
for aJl, by seizing the crown, globe, sceptre, and 
dove, from the tower, and carrying them all off to> 
getker. For tills purpose he attired himself as a 
JoctOT of divinity, witu a little band, a lon^ false 
beard, a cap with ears, and all those fornmhtios of 
garb belonging to that degree^ except the gown, 
cboosinf( rather to make use of a cloak, at most 
proper for his design. 

Thus habited, Blood, with a woman whom he call- 
ed his wife, went to see the curiosities of the Tower, 
and while they were viewiug the regalia, the supposoil 
Mrs. Blood pretended to be taken suddenly ill, and 
desired Mr. Edwards (the keeper of the regaUa) to 
assist her with a dram. 

This being drunk, she was invited to repose herself 
on a bed, which she did, and after a prctondoil re- 
covery, took her leave, togcthei with Blood, with 
many expressions of gratitude. 

In a few days Blood returned, and presented Mrs. 
Edwards, the keeper's wife, with four pair of white 
gloves, in return for her civility. 

This brought on an acquaintance, ^\uoh \>ct\ti^ 
soon improved into etrict intimacy, a xnaiuaiL<^ ti%% 
198 'B ■" 11 
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proposed between a son of £dwards« and a supposed 
daughter of Colonel Blood ; but Edwards's son be- 
ing at sea, the pretended daughter was under no ne- 
cessity of appealing. 

The night before the fact was to be done, the doc- 
tor told the old man, that he had some friends at his 
house that wanted to see the regalia, but that they 
were to go out of town pretty early in the morning ; 
and therefore hoped he would gratify them with the 
sight, though they roi^ht come a little before the 
usual hour. Blood had engaged three accomplices, 
named Desborough, Kehy, and Perrot, in this enter- 
prise. Accordingly two of them came, accompanied 
by the doctor, about eight in the morning, and the 
third held their horses that baited for them at the 
outer gate of the tower ready saddled ; they had no 
other apparatus but a wallet and a wooden mallety 
which there was no great difficulty in concealing. 

The old man received them with great civility i 
and presently admitted them into his office ; but as 
it is customary for the keeper of the regalia, when 
he shows them to lock himself up in a kind of grate 
with open bars, that those things of high value may 
be seen but not soiled, the old man had no sooner 
op«>ned the door of this place, but the doctor and his 
companions were in at his heels, and without giving 
him time to ask questions, silenced him, by knock- 
ing him down with the wooden mallet ; they then 
instantly made flat the bows of the crown to make 
it more portable, seizdd the sceptre and dove, put 
them into the wallet together, and were preparing 
to make their escape, when, unfortunately for them, 
the old man's son, who had not been at home for 
ten yean before, came home from ^ea in the very 
instant ; and being told that his father was with 
some friends that would be glad ti> see him at the 
Jewel office, be posted thither immediatelv. and met 
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Bloo«l and his companions as they were just coming 
out; who instead of returning and securing him, as 
in good policy they should have done; they hurried 
away with the crown and globe ; but not having 
time to file the sceptre, they left it behind them. 

By this time old Edwards, who had not been to 
much hurt as the villains thought, recovered hia 
legs, and cried out *' Murder ! Treason ! Murder !*' 

The daughter bearing her father's cries, ran out 
and gave an alarm ; and Blood and Perrot making 
more than ordinary haste, were observed to jog each 
other's elbows as they went, which gave reason for 
suspecting them. 

The villains were now advanced beyond the main- 
guard ; but the alarm being given to the warder at 
the drawbridge, he put hiniself in a posture to stop 
their progress. 

Blood discharged a pistol at the warder, who, al- 
though unhurt, fell to the ground through fear ; b> 
which they got safe to the little ward-house gate, 
where one Sill, who had been a soldier under Oliver 
Cromwell, stood sentinel ; but though this man saw 
the warder to all appearance shot, he made no re- 
sistance to Blood and his. associates, who now got 
over the draw-bridge, and through the outward gate 
upon the wharf. 

Captain Becicman, who had pursued them from 
Edwards's house, now overtook them ; on which tiie 
resolute Blood discharged his second pistol at the 
Captain's head; but he stooping down at that in. 
•tant, avoided the shot, and seized Blood, who had 
the crown under his cloak. 

Notwithstanding Blood was in this situation, he 
struggled a long while to preserve his prize; and 
when it was at length wrested from him, Yi^ ^"dlv^ 
" It was a gallant attenipt>howu&8acce^i\i\«oeN«t\ 
for it was for a crown f 
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Another pci*son seized Perrot before Biood 
taken ; and young Edwards observing a person that 
was bloody in the scuffle, was going to run him 
through the body; but he was prevented by Captain 
Beckman, who cried out, "Hold! he is none of 
them !*' 

The next thing to be done, was to confine the pri- 
soners and acquaint his majesty with the nature of 
their offence, and take directions from court how to 
proceed. 

The result was, the king had a desire to examine 
Blood himself; and while most persons thought 
some new punishment would be devised to torture so 
daring an offender, strange to say, his majesty not 
ouly pardoned him and his accomplices, but granted 
to Blood a pension for life, some say of 5001. a-year. 

What the motives were that induced his majesty 
to shew so much lenity to a man, who had been en- 
gaged in so many plots and conspiracies, is yet a 
secret, and ever must remain so ; many conjectures 
were formed, and surmises made, but no man knew 
the truth. 

Blood soon after died with grief, being convicted 
of a plot against the Duke of Buckingham, who laid 
a heavy accusation of Scandalum Magnatum against 
him, by which he was like to remain a prisoner for 
lite; though most people were of opinion, that this 
plot was forged against him by his enemies ; and 
having escaped punishment for what he did do, suf- 
fcred at last for what he did not do. 

We have but just hinted that Blood was engaged 
in the plot to surprise Dublin caiitle, and another to 
seize the person of the duke of Ormond ; of both' 
which, though a little foreign to our subject, we shall 
give a brief account 

Upon the restoration, many English, Scots, and 
/rrrA trere dJssstis&ed, and wanted only a head to 
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lead them into actios. Colonel Blood hayings de* 
dared himself of their party, was thou^j^ht a proper 
person for that parpose; and, as nothing couJd be 
attempted in England with anjr probabiJitj of suo- 
cess, Ireland was pitched upon for the scene of re« 
hellion. 

The Colonel, knowing what advantage it would be 
to their cause, to be master of some place of strength, 
proposed to begin with the surprise of Dublin castle ; 
which was accordint^ly to have been attemptea oh 
tiie twenty-ninth of May, the anniversary of the 
King's return, in the following manner. 

Blood, with a company of resolute fellows, were^ 
under a pretence of presenting a petition to the duke 
of Ormond, then lord lieutenant, to have procured 
admittance, and seized his person, while about four- 
score chosen foot, in the habit of tradesmen, were to 
have waited without, and upon a certain signal to 
have surprised the guards. 

But this plot, by the treachery of one of the con. 
spirators, having been defeated before it was ripe, a 
proclamation was issue^ out, with a reward of five 
hundred pounds for the apprehension of any of the 
ringleaders : in consequence whereof, one Mr. Luckry, 
brother-in law to Blood, was taken, tried, and exe- 
cuted, and Blood, himself obliged to make his 
escape ; but with a full resolution to be revenged on 
the duke of Ormond, by whose vigilance his views 
had been disappointed, and his brother in-law hanged. 
But it was not till nine years afterwards, that he 
durst attempt anything upon the duke's person; 
when having engaged five of his old and trusty 
friends, on the sixtli of December, 1670, being all 
well armed and mounted, they beset the duke's coach, 
as he was passing from St James's palace, thvc^>\^^\x 
the long street to Clarendon-house,wYveT^\.Vv« ^\x>k^ 
then resided ; and bavins knocked out Xhe ^^rDX^^a^a^:*^ 
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and secured the attendants, they forced the duke out 
of his coach, and had actually tied him behind one 
of their associates, (who was to have rode with him, 
without stopping, till they came to an appointed 
place, where they were to meet him, and consult 
what advantage they should make of their prisoner,) 
when his grace's porter, being apprised of his master's 
danger, by a boy who concealed himself under the 
coach, and escaped, seasonably came to his rescue ; 
but what is very surprising, not one of these ruffians 
were ever apprehended, though a thousand pounds 
ceward was offered, till the attempt already related 
discovered them, and then they were all pardoned. 



THOMAS WYNNE. 

This person was bom at Ipswich, where he con 
tinued till he was between fifteen and sixteen, and 
then went to sea. Nine years after, coming to Lon- 
don, and associating with loose company, especially 
with women of the most infamous character, he left 
no villany undone for the support of himself and 
them in their extravagances, till at last he became 
so expert in house-breaking and all sorts of theft, 
that he was esteemed the most remarkable villun 
of his time. 

It was in the reign of queen Elizabeth that he 
flourished : and we find that he had the boldness to 
rob the royal lodgings at Whitehall palace of plate 
to the amount of 400^. for which he was taken an(< 
committed to Newgate. But fortunately for him, 
her majesty's act of grace coming out, granting a 
free pardon for all offences except murder, treason, 
and other notorious crimes, he was allowed the 
^neM of that act^ and thus obtained his liberty. 
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But neither the royal clemency, nor the imminent 
danger to which he had been exposed, softened the 
obdurate heart of Wynne; for, pursuing his vil. 
lanies, be was soon constrained to hire himself as 
under servant in the kitchen, to the earl of Sal is- 
bury, to avoid detection. While he was in this 
post, he had the audacity to make love to the 
countess's woman, who, astonished at such insolence 
in a fellow of his rank, returned his addresses with 
the greatrat contempt. This exasperated Wynne 
so much, that his pretended love turned to hatred, 
and he Towed revenge. He embraced an opportu- 
nity, and used her in a very brutal manner, until 
she was under the necessity of calling to the other 
servants for assistance. The poor woman took to 
her bed, and remained very unwell for some time. 
The master, informed of this shocking piece of 
cruelty, ordered Wynne to be whipped by the 
coachman, and the same to be repeated once a week 
during a month. Though Wynne was happy io 
having satiated his vengeance upon the woman 
who had contemptuously spurned his addresses, yet 
he was not very much in love with the reward as- 
signed him by his master; therefore, robbing the 
coachman of nine pounds, borrowing fifteen pounds 
of the master-cook, carrying off a nlver cup of the 
master's, and all the best clothes of the woman 
whom he had so greatly injured, he went in quest 
of new adventures. 

One day, hearing a man inform hir wife, as he 
was going out, that it would be five or six hours be- 
fore he would return, he followed him until he saw 
him go into a tavern ; and« after getting acquainted 
with the name o^ the landlord, he went back to t.V\« 
man's neighbourhood, and discovered Yi\« ns^mA «2kiK>. 
Having obtained this intelligence, \\e ^oes \.o X>cl« 
man's wife, and informs her that hei Uu^Vt^Ji^ V^ 
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taken luddenly ill, and wishes to see her before his 
death. Upon this the poor woman cried bitterly, 
and, after giving the maid orders to take care of the 
house, ^he ran off with tbis pretended messenger to 
che* place where her husband was supposed to be in 
«iie jaws of death. 

They had not proceeded far, when Wynne, upon 
pretence of business in a different part of the town, 
^ft her to prosecute her journey^ — returned back 
to the house, and told the maid, Jiat ** her mistress 
iiad sent him to acquaint her, that if she did not 
oome home by such an hour, she might go to bed, 
for she should not come home all night" Wynnr 
in the mean time seeming out of breath with hastCi 
the maid civilly requested him to cume in and rest 
himself. This according with his wishes, he im- 
mediately complied, and, when the maid was going 
to fetch him some meat, he suddenly knocked her 
down, bound her hand and foot, and robbed the 
house of every thing he could carry off, to the 
amount of 200/. 

Wynne, having reigned eight years in his villanies, 
formed a strong desire to rob a linen-draper who 
had retired from business, and with his wife was 
living upon the fruits of his industry. He accord- 
ingly one evening broke into their house, and, to 
prevent discovery, cut both their throats while they 
were asleep, and rifled the house to the amount of 
2500/. ; and, to prevent detection, sailed to Virginia, 
with his wife and four children. 

The two old people not appearing in the neigh- 
bourhood next day as usual, and the doors remain- 
ing locked, the neighbours were alarmed, sent for a 
^instable and burst open the doors, when they found 
th«>m weltering in their blood, and their house piU 
laged. Diligent search was made, and a poor man, 
wJto begged iijs bread, was taken up on suspicion. 
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tcome he bad been nen about Uie doon, and sitting 
upon a bench belonging to the house the day before : 
and although nothing but circumstantial eridence 
appeared Mrainst him, he was tried, condemned, end 
executed before the door of the house, and his bodj 
hung in chains at HoUoway. 

• Meanwhile Wynne, the murderer, was in safety in 
a foreign land. It also happened, that by the price 
of innocent blood he prospered, and his riches grreatly 
increased. After he had resided twenty years in Vir- 
ginia, where his family became numerous, and his 
riches great, he resolved to visit England before his 
death, and then to return to deposit his bones in a fo< 
reign grave. During his stay in London, he one day 
went into agoldsmith's shop in Cheapside, to purchase 
some plate that be intended to take home with him. 
It happened, while the goldsmith was weighing the 
plate which Wynne had purchased, that an uproar 
took place in the street, occasioned by the circum< 
stance of a gentleman running off from certain baiUtIs 
who were conducting him to prison. Upon this 
Wynne ran also into the street, and hearing some- 
body behind him crying out, ** Stop him ! stop him !*' 
his conscience awoke, so that he stopped, and ex- 
claimed, ^ 1 am the man !" <* You the man !" cried 
the people ; ** what man ?" ** The man,'* replied 
Wynne, ** that committed such a murder in Money- 
lane twenty years ago, for which a poor man was 
hanged wrongfully !" 

Upon this confession he wat* carried before a ma- 
gistrate, to whom he repeated the same acknowledg. 
ment, and was committed to Newgate, tried, condemn- 
ed, and executed before the house where he perpetrated 
the horrid deed. In this manner the justice of Heaven 
pursued this guilty wretch long after he lnow^\v\.ViYKv- 
Jelf beyond the reach of punishment. 3\isX.\<ife «^a» 
overtook hJs famUy, who were privy \» )a\a %>^V 
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Upon this intelligence of his shameful end, his wife 
immediately became deranged, and continued so to 
her death. Two of his sons were hanged in Viiginia 
for robbery, and the whole family were soon reduced 
to beggary. 



THOMAS WITHERINGTON. 

This person was the son of a worthy gentleman of 
Carlisle, in the county of Cumberland, who possessed 
a considerable estate^ and brought up his children 
<uitably to his condition. Thomas, the subject of 
this memoir, received a liberal education, as his father 
intended that he should live free from the toil and 
hazard of business. The father dyinp:, Thomas came 
into possession of the estate, which soon procured him 
a rich wife, who afterwards proved the chief cause of 
bit ruin. She was loose in her conduct, and violated 
ner matrimonial obligations, which drove him from 
his house to seek happiness in the tavern, o«> in the 
company of abandoned women. These by degrees 
perverted all the good qualities he possessed; nor 
was his estate less subject to ruin and decay; for 
the mortgages he made on it, in order to support his 
luxury and profusion, soon reduced his circumstances 
to the lowest ebb. Undisciplined in poverty, how 
could a man of his late affluent fortune, and un- 
Acquainted with business, procure a maintenance? 
He was possessed of too independent a spirit to stoop 
cither to relations or friends for a precarious sub- 
sistence, and to solicit the benevolence of his fellow, 
a^en was what his soul abhorred. Starve he could 
not-, and only one way of living presented itself to 
lis choirs — ^levying contributions on the road. This 
le /fJioi/ed {Qt six or seven years with tolerable 
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tjzccesa; and we shall now relate a few of his mcsfc 
remarkable adventures. 

Upon bis first outset he repaired to a friend, and 
with A ^rave face laxneDted bis late irregularities, 
and declared bis determination to live by some 
honest n^eans; but for this purpose be required a 
little money to assist him in establishing himself, 
and hoped his friend would find it convenient to 
accommodate him. His friend was overjoyed at the 
prospect of his amendment and willingly lent him 
fifty poands, with as many blessings and exhortations. 
But Witherington frustrated the expectations of bis 
friend, and with the money bought himself a horse 
and other necessaries fit for his future enterprises. 

One night be stopped at Keswick in Cumberland, 
wbere he met with the dean of Carlisle. Being 
equally learned, they found each other's company 
very agreeable, and Witherington passed himself off 
for a gentleman who had just returned from the East 
Indies with a handsome competency, and was return- 
ing to his friends at Carlisle, among whom he had a 
rich uncle, who had lately died and left him sole heir 
to his estate. ''True,*' said the dean, ** 1 have often 
heard of a relation of Mr. Witberington's being in 
the East Indies; but his family, I can assure you, 
have received repeated info^'mation of his death, and 
what prejudice this may have done to your affairs at 
Carlisle, to-morrow will be the best witness.'' The 
dean then told him his own history, and concluded 
in these words: — ^^And 1 am now informed that, to 
support his extravagance, Mr. Witherington fre- 
quents the road, and takes a purse wherever be can 
extort ft.'' Our adventurer seemed ^greatly hurt at 
this account of his cousin's conduct, and thanked the 
doctor for his information. Being both fond<:^V VVlvat 
bottle, they spent the evening >ery agweaX^Vj ,» Ytc>- 
mising to tnvel together on the CoWo'nmi^ ^>l \o 
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Having arrived at a wood on the road, WitheHng- 
ton rode close up to the dean, and whispered into his 
ear, ** Sir, though the place at which we now are it 
private enough, yet willing that what I do should be 
ftill more private, I take the liberty to acquaint you, 
that you have something about you that will do me 
an infinite pitce of service." ''What's that?'* an- 
swered the doctor; "you shall have it with all my 
Heart" ** 1 thank you for your civility," said With- 
erington. ''Well then, to be plain, the money in 
your breeches- pocket will be very serviceable to me 
at the present moment." " Money !" rejoined the 
doctor; "sir, you ctuinot want money; your garb 
and person both tell me you are in no want.'* "Ay 
but I am ; for the ship in which 1 came over hap- 
pened to be wrecked, so that I have lost all I brought 
from India ; and I would not enter Carlisle for the 
world without money in my pocket." " Friend, I 
may urge the same plea, and say I would not go in- 
to that city without money for the world ; but what 
then? If you are Mr. Witherington's nephew as 
you pretend to be, you would not thus peremptorily 
demand money from me, for at Carlisle your friends 
will supply you ; and if you have none now I will 
bear your expenses to that place." " Sir," said Wi- 
therington, " the question is not whether I have mo- 
ney or not, but concerning that which is in your 
pocket ; for, as you say, my cousin is obliged to take 
purses on the road, and so am I; so that if I take 
yours, you may ride to Carlisle, and say that Mr. 
Witherington met you and demanded your charity." 
After much expostulation, the Dean, alarmed at the 
sit(ht of a pistol, reluctantly surrendered his purse, 
containing about fifty guineas, and the scoundrel set 
otf in quest of more prey. 

WithAfington being at Newcastle, put up at an inn 
Kltara gome cowmissiontin had that dav to mak« 
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choice of a schoolmaster for a neighbouriof; parish. 
The salary was handsome^ and oonseqaentlj the 
competitors were numerous : and, thinking himself 
possessed of sufficient qualifications, Witheringtcn 
bethought him of standing a candidate, for wbich 
purpose he borrowed coarse plain clothes from the 
landlord, that be might correspond in appearance 
with the conduct he meant to pursue. Repairing to 
the kitchen, and sitting down by the fire he called 
for a mug of ale, and put on a dejected counte- 
nance. A freeholder, who came to vote, observing 
him as he stood wanning himself by the fire, took 
particular notice of his countenance, and entered in- 
to conversa^on with him. He very modestly in* 
formed the freeholder that he had come with the 
intention of standing a candidate, but when he saw 
so many gay young men as competitors, and fearing 
that everything would be carried by interest, he re- 
solved to return home. ** Nay,'* replied the honest 
freeholder, ** as long as I have a vote, justice shall 
be done ; and never fear, for egad, I say, merit shall 
have the place, and if thou be found the best scholar 
thou shalt certainly have it; and to show you I am 
sincere, I now, though you are a stranger to me, 
promise you my vote, and my interest likewise." 
Witherington thanked him for his civility, and con- 
sented to wait for the trial. A keen contest took 
place between two of the most successful candidates, 
vhen our adventurer was introduced as a man who 
had so much modesty as to make bim fearful of ap- 
pearing before so great an assembly, but who never- 
theless wished to be examined. He confronted the 
two opponents, and exposed their ignorance to the 
trustees, who were ail astonished at the stran^^er. 
He showed it was not a number of GreeV axk^\A.\I\Ti 
sentences that constituted a good schoVfiiT, \k\\V. «^ 
iborougb knowledge of the nature of tii© VjooVl n^VavXi 
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be read, and the ability to discover the design of tire 
author. Suffice it to say, that Witherington was iu* 
(tailed into the office with all the usual formalities. 
Conducting himself wit& much moderation and 
humility, the churchwardens of the parish took a 
great fancy to him, and made him overseer and tax- 
gatherer to the parish ; and the rector likewise com- 
mitted to his care the collection of his rents and 
tithes. This friendly disposition towards Wither- 
ington extended itself over the parish, and never was 
a man believed to be more honest or industrious. 
Of the latter qualification, we must say, in this in 
stance he showed himself possessed, but of the 
former he had never any notion. His opinion had 
great weight with the heads of the parish, and he 
proposed the erection of a new schooUhouse, and for 
this purpose offered, himself, to sink a year's salary 
towards a subscription. 1 1 was willingly agreed to, 
and contributions came in from all quarters, and a 
sum exceeding liHil, was speedily raised. The mind 
of Witherington was now big with hope, but, being 
discovered by two gentlemen who had come from 
Carlisle, he made off with all the subscriptions and 
funds in his possession, leaving the parish to reflect 
upon the honesty of their schoolmaster and their own 
credulity. 

He went to Buckinghamshire, and stopped at an 
inn in the county town, where he fell into the com- 
pany of some farmers, who, he quickly discovered, 
had come to meet their landlord with their rents. 
They were all tenants of the same proprietor, and 
poured out many complaints against him for his in- 
justice and harshness, in not allowing some deduc 
tion fr»)m their rents, or time after the quarter-day, 
when they met with severe losses from bad weather 
or other causes. He learned that this landlord was 
yery rich and so miserly that he dunied himself 
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even the necessaries of life; Witherin^ton, therefore, 
determined, if possible, to nfle him before he depart- 
ed. 
When the landlord arrived, the company were 

shown into a private room; Witheringtou, upon 
pretence of being a friend of one of the farmers and 
a lawyer, accompanied them. He requested a sight 
of the last receipts, and examioed them carefully, 
and then addressing the landlord, *< Sir,** said he, 
<* these honest men, my friends, have been your te- 
nants for along time, and have paid their rents very 
regularly; but wtiy they should be so fond of your 
farms at so high a rent I am unable to comprehend, 
when they may get other lauds much cheaper ; and 
that you should be so unreasonable as not to allow u 
reduction in their rents in a season like this, when 
they must lose instead of gain by their farms, it is 
your duty, sir, to encourage them, and not to grind 
them so unmercifully, else they will soon be obliged 
to leave your farms altogether." The landlord en« 
deavoured to argue the case; and the farmers seeing 
the drift of Withenngton refrained from interfering. 
•* It is unnecessary,'' resumed Witherington, ** to 
have more parley about it ; I insist, on behalf of my 
friends here, that you remit them at least one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of the three huudred you ex- 
pect tbtm to pay you, for 1 am told that you have 
more than enough to support yourself and family.'* 
"Not a sous,** replied the landlord. "We'll try 
tliat presently. But pray, sir, take your pen, ink, 
ftnd paper, in the mean time, and write out their re- 
ceipts, and the money shall be forthcoming imme- 
diately." •* Not a letter, till the money is in my 
hands.** •* It must be so, then," answered Wither- 
insj^ton ; ** you will force a good-q|itured man to \i'5» 
extremities with you ;" and so saying, Ue \«a^ «L\>i»*i^ 
oi loaded pistols on the table. In «k uiotsi^uX. ^^^M 
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landlord was on his knees, crying, ** Ob ! dear s!r 
tweet sir, kind sir, mercifol sir, for God of UeavenV 
fake, sir, doo't take away the life of an innocent man. 
fir, who never intended harm to any one, sir." *^ Why, 
what harm do I intend you, friend ? Cannot I lay 
the pistols 1 travel with on the table, but you must 
throw Yourself into this unnecessary fear ? Pray, 
proceed to the receipts, and write them in full of all 
demands to this time, or else," — '* Oh, God, sir ! Oh, 
dear sir ! you have an intention — pray, dear sir, have 
no intention against my life." ^ To the receipts then, 
or by Jupiter Ammon ? I'll — " — " O yes, J will, sir." 
With this the old landlord wrote full receipts, and 
delivered them to the respective farmers. 

"Come," said Witberington, "this is honest, and 
to show that you have to do with honest peoi>Ie, 
here is the hundred and fifty pounds: and I promise 
you, in the name of these honest men, that it things 
succeed well, you shall have the other half next 

Suarter-day." The farmers paid the money, and 
eparted astonished, and not a Ijttle afraid, at the 
consequences of this proceeding. Witherington 
ordered his horse, and inquired of the ostler the 
road the old gentleman had to travel, and presently 
took his departure. 

He chose the road which the old gentleman had 
to travel, and soon observed him jogging away in 
sullen silence, with a servant behind him. When 
he observed our hero, he nould have fled, but 
Witherington seized the bridle of his horse, and 
forced him to proceed, bantering him upon the folly 
of hoarding up wealth, without enjoying it him- 
self, merely for some spendthriflb son to squander 
after his death. "For/' he continued, "money is 
a blessing sent us from Heaven, in order that, by 
tlM circulation, it may afford nourishment to the 
Ooif/r poUtiof and if such wretches as you, by lay- 
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ID^ op thonsandfl in your eoffen to do adrantappe, 
eauae a stagnatkni, there are thousanda in the world 
that moat fed the oonaequencea, and I am to ac- 
quaint you of them; ao that a better deed cannot 
be done, than to b^tow what you have about you 
up9n me; for, to be plain with you, I am not to be 
refused;" and hereupon he presented his pistol. 
The old gentleman, in trepidation for his life, re- 
signed his purse, containing more than three hun- 
dred and fifty guineas; and Witherington, un- 
buckling the portmanteau from behind the servant, 
placed it on his own horse, and left the old land- 
lord with an admonition, to be in future affable and 
generous to his tenants, for they were the persons 
who supported him, adding, that if he ever again 
heard complaints from them, he would visit his 
nouse, and partake liberally of what he most coveted. 

The county, after this adventure, was up in pur- 
suit of Witherington, and be retired to Cheshire with 
great expedition. The first house he put up at was 
an inn kept by a young widow, noted as well for 
her kindness to travellers, as her wealth and beauty. 
She paid our adventurer great attention, and invited 
him to be of a party, consisting of some friends, 
which she was to have that evening. He was not 
blind to the charms of the widow, and gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation. The company he found to 
consist chiefly of gentlemen, who, he could discover, 
were angling for the widow's riches. Witherington 
gained great favour in the eyes of the !ady, and she 
asked him Ut favour the company wilh a song, as 
she was sure, from his sweet clear voice, he could 
perform well. Witherington wanting no farther 
importunity from a person he had fixed his affections 
upon, complied with the request, and sang an amor- 
ous ditty, very applicable to his pre&ewt. siXwVkXAQ'Ok^ 
and, with the assistance of a side glance voi^ «u %A';^> 
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enabled the widow to draw the most favourable in- 
ferences. He was completely successful, and the 
widow evidently vanquished. Witherington was 
now requested by the widow to relate some story 
concerning himself, ''as certainly a person who 
could make himself so agreeable, and make others 
take such an interest in his welfare, could not fail 
to have met with something remarkable in his life* 
time." Witheringtun was all compliance, and beg- 
ged leave to give a short recital of his life ; and 
the company were anxious that he should proceed^ 
expecting to be informed of something marvellous 
and mysterious. 

He invented an artful story, the drift of which was 
to give the widow a high idea of himself, of the 
power that love had over him, and of the generosity 
of his own mind. His greatest misfortune, he said, 
was disappointment in love, the object of his choice 
having been stolen from him by a rich uncle, against 
her inclination, and he stated that he had just left 
home, in order to divert his mind from the melancholy 
with which this had overcast him ; " chance,'* said 
he, in conclusion, " has thrown me into this hospitable 
house, where I cannot but own I have found as much 
beauty as I have been unfortunately deprived of." 

This story excited cojisiderabie interest throughout 
the company, more particularly in the breast of the 
widow, towards whom Witherington now evinced 
unequivocal marks of attention, which seemed to ex- 
cite considerable jealousy in some of the gentlemen 
present They all parted, however, on the most 
friendly terms, and our adventurer resolved to stay 
some time at Nantwich, in order to follow out his 
adventure. Next morning, Witherington renewea 
liis assiduities, and both he and the amorous widow 
were cgually gratified with each other's company; 
^/ length, determined to carry his point by a coum 
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4r fwoTy he declared a most ardcni passioa for bar, 
which, after much pre&ciag and many asnumncc«» 
vas letoraed tenfold. She asnred him, at the tame 
time» that he had manj rivals, bat over these he had 
gained the pie-eminenoe, in her estimation, 

A few dajs after the first interview with the other 
nitors at the inn, Witherington's ascendaucj was so 
evident, that a rival, who imagined he had the game 
within leaeh, was seriousl> alarmed, and had iw* 
eoiirse to stratagem, to free himself Arom soch an 
opponent. For this purpose he sent for Witherington, 
and, with everj appearance of disinterested friend* 
ship, informed him, that he had sent for him to 
caution him against further intimacy with the widow 
to whom he confessed be once paid matrimonial court, 
but that he had thrown her completely off since he 
bad discovered the measure of her guilt, and con- 
gratulated himself upon his escape. Expressing his 
detestation of the character of a defamer, and 
solemnly avowing the purity of his motives^ he in* 
formed Witherington, that the widow was most fickle 
and insincere in her attachment, as any one might 
have discovered at the supper party ; and in order to 
gratify this wavering inclination, she had poisoned 
her last husband. He entreated him then, as be 
valued his own happiness and security, to desist 
from prosecuting his intentions farther, and hoped 
Witherington would pardon the liberly he had taken ; 
lor, hearing his acquaintance was to end in marriage, 
and considering the fortunate escape he had hiroAelf 
made, he was bound to prevent a stranger from being 
imposed upon. 

Witherington at once saw the drift of his rival, 
and humoured him accordingly. He seemed shocked 
at the baseness of the widow, and joined the oWx^t vxl 
self-congratulation. He thanked the ^eulVetuMi \cti 
his kincUy warning, and told him to leava X^Eie aEaXt 
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to his niana.srement, and be would soon discover the 
depth of her guilt ; and that as they both seemed to 
have one object in view, namely, the possession of 
her money, they might then be able to make what use 
of the circumstances they found convenient and pro- 
per. The gentleman seemed satisfied, and they part- 
ed for the present 

Our adventurer returning to the inn, acquainted 
the widow with the whole conversation between him 
and the gentleman. She was greatly incensed, de- 
clared the world was very censorious, and rowed 
revenge at whatever price. Witherington judging 
that a rupture was about to take place, thought it 
high time to take advantage of the credulous woman ; 
so, that evening, taking her aside, he observed' to her 
that the best way of revenging herself upon his rival 
would be, if she had any serious intention of marry- 
ing him, to show her inclination by some mark of her 
favour that might distinguish him above his rival. 
Glad of this opportunity, she conveyed him into a 
closet, where, showing him all her money and plate, 
she told him that all these were at his service, pro. 
vided he could deliver her from the importunities of 
the gentleman. Witherington assured her that she 
might depend upon him, and, taking his leave for the 
night, retired to his chamber. Here he wrote the 
following letter to the widow : 
« Mr Dbae, 

<* Ever mindful of what a woman says> especially 
one who has been pleased to set her affections on me, 
I have written this letter purely to acquaint yon that, 
being obliged to go to London, and the journey being 
pretty long, I could not do better than make use of 
the money in the closet which you were so good as to 
say was at my service. I was in exceeding haste 
trhen I began to write this, so that 1 can spare no 
moiif time than to request you to be sure of think- 
^^S" afm*-^ till my return. T. WnH¥.iL\H<ito'«kr 
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After wrHin^ this he went privately into the widow's 
eloset and secured all her ready money, which amount- 
ad to above three hundred pounds; then, goin^ into 
the atable, saddled his horse, mounted, and rode out at 
the back door, leavine the fSunily &8t asleep, and the 
widow and the gentleman lover to piosecuto their 
amours as they thought fit. 

Witherington, not yet content with the spoil ob- 
tained from the parish and from the widow, repaired 
to the London road, where he perpetrated a rubbery 
between Acton and Uxbridge ; after which be was 
detected and committed to Newgate, where be led a 
mast profligate life till the day of his execution. 

• He was executed with Jonathan Woodward and 
James Pbilpot, two most notorious housebreakers, 
nho had once before received mercy from king 
James I. upon his accession to the throne. One uf 
the name of Elliot, the son of a respectable lady 
then living, was condemned at the same time, but 
afterwards pardoned. This individual, thus restored 
to society by the royal clemency, afterwards became 
a worthy citizen and a goud Christian. Out of 
compassion for other criminals, and in acknowledg- 
ment of the king's favour, his mother, upon her 
death -bed, bequeathed a handsome sum to the parish 
of St. Sepulchre's in London, upon the condition of 
finding a man who should always, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve o'clock of the night previous to 
the execution of any unhappy criminal, go under 
Newgate, and, giving notice of bis approach by the 
ringing of a bell, remind the prisoners of their ap- 
proaching end, by repeating religious exhortations, 
tending to prepare them for death. Witherington 
and his oompanions in death were the first to whom 
these exhortations were given ; and as the design is 
truly benevolent, and as they are oflen iiQL>i^\. >N\>i>sk 
incalculable blessings to the guilty > we ni'\\\ ^twXlA^ 
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our readers by the insertion of them, and with this 
dose the life of Witherington. 

The person appointed, after inquiring of the crimi- 
nals if they are awake, and being answered in the 
affirmative, proceeds thus : 

*^ Qentlemen, I am the unwelcome messenger who 
comes to inform you that to-morrow you must die. 
Your time is shoit, the time slides away apace, the 
glass runs fast, and the last sand being now about 
to drop, when you must launch into a boundless eter- 
nity; give not yourselves to sleep, but watch and 
pray to gain eternal life. Repent sooner than St. 
Peter, and repent before the cock crows, for now 
repentance is the only road to salvation; be fervent 
in this great duty, and without doubt you may to- 
morrow be with the penitent thief in paradise. Pray 
without ceasing ; quench not the Spirit ; abstain from 
all appearance of evil; as your own wickedness hath 
caused all this to fall upon you, and brought the day 
of tribulation near to hand, so let goodness be your 
sole comfort, that your souls may find perpetual rest 
with your Saviour who died for the sins of the world; 
he will wipe all tears from your eyes, remove your 
sorrows, and assuage your grief, so that your sin- 
iick souls shall be healed evermore. Amen i" 



JAMES BATSON. 

The history of this robber is chiefly from his own 
pen ; and though we may be assuri^ that a thief 
will be a liar, yet we must, in default of a less ob- 
jectionable narrator lay his own story before the 
llpder. He was bom early in the reign of Jame« 
^ First 

WI suppose," he sajs, « that, according to cos- 
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torn, the reader will expect tome relation of my ge- 
nealogy, and as I am a great admirer of fashion I 
shall gratify his curiosity. My father had the good 
fortune to marry a woman well skilled in vaulting 
and rope-dancing, and who could act her part un- 
commonly well. Though above fifty yean of age, 
and affected with phthisic, she died in the air. To 
avoid seeing other womt;n fly as she had done, her 
husband would not marry again ; but diverted him- 
self with keeping a puppet-show in Moorfields, con- 
sidered the most remarkable that had been, seen in 
that place. My grandfather was also so little, that 
the only difference between him and his puppets was, 
that they spoke through a trunk, and he without 
one. He was, however, so eloquent, and made such 
lively speecKes, that his audience were never render- 
ed drowsy. AH the apple-women, hawkers, and 
fish-women, were so charmed by his wit, that they 
would run to hear him, and leave their goods with- 
out any guard but their own straw-bats. 

" My father had two trades, or two strings to his 
bow ; he was a painter and a gamester, and master 
much alike at both ; for his painting could scarcely 
rise so high as a sign-post, and his hand at play was 
of such an ancient date, that it could scarcely pass. 
He had one misfortune, which, like original sin, he 
entailed upon all his children; and that was, hit 
being bom a gentleman, which is as bad as being a 
poet, few of whom escape eternal poverty. 

** My mother had the misfortune to die longing for 
mushrooms. Besides myself she left two daughters, 
both very handsome and very young; and though I 
was then young myself, yet 1 was much better skilled 
in sharping than my age seemed to promise. When 
the funeral sermon was preached, the funeval i\\»^ 
performed, and our tears dried up, my {atV\eT T«.\Mxti«^ 
to hJj daubing, mj sisten to their a\AtcYm\t&« «>xi^ ^ 
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was despatched to.scbooL I bad such an excellent 
memory,- that though my dispositions were then what 
th^ have continued to be, yet I soon learned as 
much as might have been applied to better purposes 
than I have done. My tricks upon my master and 
my companions were so numerous, that I obtained 
the honourable appellation of the Little Judas. My 
avaricious disposition soon appeared, and if my 
covetous eyes once beheld anything, my invention 
soon put it into my possession. These, however, I 
could not obtain gratis, for they cost me many a 
boxing bout every day. The reports of my conduct 
were conveyed home, and my eldest sister would fre- 
quently spend her white hands upon the side of my 
pate ; and sometimes even carried her admonitions 
so far, as politely to inform me, that 1 would prove 
a disgrace to the family. 

** It was my good fortune, however, not to be greatly 
agitated by her remonstrances, which went in at the 
one ear and out at the other. It happened, however, 
that my adventures were so numerous, and daily in. 
creasing in their magnitude, that 1 was dismissed the 
school with as much solemnity as if it had been by 
beat of drum. After giving me a complete drub, 
bing, my father carried me to a barber, in order to 
be bound as his apprentice. I was first sent to* 
the kitchen, where my mistress soon provided me 
with employment, by showing me a parcel of dirty 
clothes, informing me, that it made part of the qip- 
prentices work to clean them : * Jemmy,' said she, 
^ mind yoiifr heels, there's a good boy !' I hung down 
my head, tumbled all the clouts into a trough, and 
washed them as well as I couid. 1 so managed the 
matter, that I was soon discarded from my office, 
which was very fortunate for me, for it would have 
put an end to Jemmy in less than a fortnight. 

''The third day of my apprenticeship, my mastet 
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luiTing just given me a note to receive money, there 
eame into the shop a ruffian with a pafr of whiskers, 
and told my master he would have them turned up. 
The journeyman not being at hand, my master be* 
gan to turn them up himself, and desired me to heat 
the irons. I complied, and just as he had turned 
op one whisker, there happened a quarrel in the 
street, and my master ran out to learn the cause. 
The scuffle lasting long, and my master desirous to 
see the end as well as the beginning of the bustle, 
the ftpark was all the time detained in the shop, with 
the one whisker ornamented, and the other hanging 
down like an aspen leaf. In a harsh tone he asked 
me, if I understood my trade ; and J, thinking it 
derogatory to my understanding to be ignorant, bold- 
ly replied that I did ; < Why, then,' said he, ' turn 
op thi^ whisker for me, or I si all go into the street 
as I am, and kick your master.' 1 was Unwilling to 
be detected in a lie, and deeming it no difficult mat- 
ter to turn up a whisker, never showed the least con- 
cern, but took up one of the irons, that had been in 
the fire ever since the commencement of the street 
bustle, and having to try it on, and willing to appear 
expeditious, I took a comb, stuck it into his bristly 
bush, and clapped the iron to it : no sooner did they 
meet than there arose a smoke, as if it had been out 
of a chimney, with a whizzing noise, and in a mo. 
ment all the hair vanished. He exclaimed furiously, 
*Thou son of a thousand dogs! dost thou take me 
lor St. Lawrence, that thou bumest me alive I* With 
that he let fly such a bang at me, that the comb 
dropped eut of my hand, and I could not avoid, iu 
the fright, laying the hot iron close along his cheek : 
ibis made him give such a shriek as raised the whole 
bouse, and he at the same time, drew h\% sNioitV \a 
•end me to the other world. 1, however ^ i«co^cc.Nl\vv^ 
the juvrerb, * That one pair of bee\s \a niox\}jx V.^**^ 
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pair of hands,* ran so nimbly into the street, and 
lied BO quickly from that part of the town, that 
though I was a good runner, I was amazed when I 
found mj self about a mile from home, with the iron 
in my hand, and the remainder of the whisker stick- 
ing to it. As fortune would have it, I was near the 
dwelling of the person who was to pay the note my 
master gave me : I went and received the money, but 
deemed it proper to detain it in lieu of my three 
days' wages. 

'* This money was all exhausted in one^ month, 
when I was under the necessity of returning to my 
father's house. Before arriving there, I was in- 
formed, that he was gone to the country to receive a 
large sum of money which was due him, and there- 
fore went boldly in, as if the house had been my 
own. My grave sisters received me very coldly, 
and severely blamed me for the money which my 
father paid for my pranks. Maintaining, however, 
the honour of my birthright, I kept them at con- 
siderable distance. The domestic war being thus 
prolonged, i one day lost temper, and was resolved 
to make them feel the consequences of giving me 
sour beer; and, though the dinner was upon the 
table, I threw the dish at my eldest sister, and tiie 
beer at the younger, overthrew the table, and march- 
ed out of doors on a ramble. Fortunately, however, 
I was interrupted in my flight by one who informed 
me, that my father was dead, and in his testament 
had very wisely left me sole heir and executor. Upon 
this I returned, and soon found the tones and tem- 
pers of my sisters changed, in consequence of the 
recent news. I sold the goods, collected the debts, 
and feasted all the rakes in town, until not one 
farthing remained. 

** One evening, a party of my companions carried 
la^ aJong with them, and opening the door of a cer- 
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tain house, conveyed from thence some tranks, which 
ft faithful dog perceiving, he gave the alarm. The 
people of the home thus alarmed, attacked the rob- 
bers, who threw down their burdens to defend them- 
selves; meanwhile, I skulked into a comer trem- 
bling. The watch made their appearance, and see- 
ing three truoks in the street, two men dangerour^ly 
wounded, and myself standing at a small distance, 
they seized me as ooe concerned in the robbery. 
Next day ! was ordered to a place of confinemeot, 
and eould liiid no friend to bail me from thence. In 
ten days I was tried, and my defences being frivo- 
lous and unsatisfactory, I was about to be hoisted 
up by the neck and sent out of the world in a dis- 
graceful manner, when a reprieve came, and in two 
months a full pairdon. 

** After this horrible fright, (for I was not much 
disposed to visit the dwelling of my grandfather,) I 
eommenced travelling merchant, and, according to 
my finances, purchased a quantity of wash-balls, 
tooth-picks, and tooth-powders. Pretending they 
came from Japan, Peru, or Tartary, and extolling 
them to the skies, I had a good sale, particularly 
among the gentry of the playhouse. Upon a certain 
day, one of the actresses, a beautiful woman of 
eighteep, and married to one of the actors, addressed 
me, saying, * she had taken a liking to me, because 
1 was a confident, forward, sharp youth ; and there- 
fore, if 1 would serve her, she would entertain me 
with all her heart; and that, when the company 
were strolling, I might beat the drum and stick up 
the bills.' Deeming it an easier mode of moving 
through the world, I readily consented, only request, 
ing two days to dispose of my stock, and to settle all 
my accounts. 

"In my new profession my employ mctvN.* nicw n^. 
rious; Bome of which, tlioutch not vexN ^\«»sm\\.^\ 



\ 
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endeavoured to reconcile myself to, inasmuch as they 
were comparatively better than my former. In a 
little time I became more acquainted with the tern* 
per of my master and mistress, and became so great 
a favourite, that fees and bribes replenished my cof- 
fers from all expectants and authors who courted 
their favour. Unfortunately, however, one day, in 
their absence, I was invited by some of the party to 
take a walk, and, going into a tavern, commenced 
playing at cards tiU my last farthing was lost. De- 
termined, if possible, to be revenged of my antago- 
nist, I requested time to run home for more money : 
it was readily granted, I ran and seized an article 
belonging to my mistress, pawned it for a small sum, 
which soon followed my other stores. But evils seU 
dom come alone : I was in this situation not only 
deprived of my money, but also obliged to decamp." 
The next adventure of Batson was to enlist as a 
soldier. It happened, however, that his captain 
cheating him out of his pay, caused a grievous 
quarrel. Batson soon_ found that it was dangerous 
to reside in Rome and strive with the pope. His 
captain, upon some pretence of improper conduct, 
had him apprehended, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged. The cause of this harsh treatment was a 
very simple one : " For/' says Batson, ** I was one 
day drinking with a soldier, and happened to fail 
out about a lie given. My. sword unluckily run- 
ning into his throat, he kicked up his heels, through 
his own fault, for be ran upon my point, so .tiiiat he 
may thank his own hastiness." Upon this our hero 
says, '^ As if it had been a thing of nothing, or as a 
matter of pastime, they gave sentence that I should 
be led in state along the streets, then mounted upon 
a ladder, kick up my heels befoie all the people, and 
take a swing in the open air, as if I had another life 
da my Imapnack. A notary informed me of this sen- 
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toDce, who was so grcnerous that he requested no fc*e, 
Dor any expenses for his trouble during the triaL 
Thd unfeeling jailer desired me to make my peaot 
with my Maker, without giving me one drop to cheer 
my desponding heart Informed of my melancholy 
conditiony a compassionate friar came to prepare mo 
for another world, since the inhabitants of this were 
so ready to bid me farewell. When he arrived, he 
inquired for the condemned person. I answered, 
' Father, I am the man, though you do not know 
me.' He said, * Dear child, it is now time for yoa 
to think of another world, iince sentence is passed, 
and therefore, you must employ the short time al* 
lowed you in confessing your sin and asking forgave 
ness of your ofiences.' I answered, * Reverend fa- 
ther, in obedience to the commands of the church, 1 
confess but once in the year, and that is in Lent ; 
but if according to the human laws, I must atone 
with my life for the crime 1 have committed, your 
reverence, being so learned, must be truly sensible 
that there is no divine precept which says, ' Thou 
ihalt not eat or drink ;' and therefore, since it is not 
contrary to the law of God, I desire that 1 may have 
meat and drink, and then we will discourse of what 
is best for us both ; for 1 am in a christian counUy, 
and plead the privilege of sanctuary.' 

** The good friar was much moved at finding me 
fo joculsT, when 1 ought to have been so serious, and 
began to preach to me a loud and long sermon upon 
the parable of the lost sheep, and the repentance of 
the thief. But the charity bells that ring when cri. 
minals are executed knoUing in mine ears, made a 
deeper impression than the loud and impressive voice 
of the friar. I therefore knoeled down before my 
ghostly father, and confessed my sins ; he then gave 
me his Uessing, and poor Batson expected MQXkWV^^ 
his flight from this irarid. 



^ 
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''But, having previously presented a petition to 
marquiit D'Este, then commanding officer, he at thai 
critical moment called me before him. He, being a 
merciful man, respited my sentence, and sent me to the 
i^leys for ten years. Some friends farther interfered, 
and informed the marquis, that the accusation and 
sentence against me, were eftected by the malice of 
the captain, who was offended because I had insisted 
for the whole of my listing money. The result was, 
that he ordered me to be set at liberty, to the disap* 
pointment of my captain, together with that of the 
multitude and executioner. 

''The deadly fright being over, and my mind re- 
stored to tranquillity, I went forth to walk, and to 
meditate upon what method I was now to pursue in 
the rugged journey of life. Every man has his own 
fortune, and, as good luck would have it, I again met 
with a recruiting officer, who enlisted me, and, from 
partiality, took me home to his own quarters. The 
cook taking leave of the family, I was interrogated if 
I understood any thing in that line. To this I re- 
plied, as usual, in the affirmative, and was accord- 
ingly installed into the important office of a cook. 

'* In the course of a military life, my master took 
up his winter residence at Bavaria, in the house of 
one of the richest men in those parts. To save his 
property, however, the Bavarian pretended to be very 
poor, drove away all his cattle, and removed all his 
stores to another quarter. Informed of this, I waited 
upon him, and acquainted him that, as he had a per- 
son of quality in bis house, it would be necessary to 
provide liberally for him and his servants. He re- 
plied, that I had only to inform him what provisions 
I wanted, and he would order them immediately. I 
then informed him, that my master always kept three 
tables, one for the gentlemen and pages, a second for 

butler and under officersi a third for the footmen, 
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groomiy and other liTeries ; for these tables he ina«t 
supply one ox, two calves, four sheep, twelve puUetSi 
tut oapons, two dozen of pigeons, six pounds of barout 
Ibwr pounds of sugar, two of all sorts of spice ; a 
hundred eggs, half a dozen dishes of fish, a pot of 
vine to ereiy plate, and six hogsheads to stand bj. 
He blessed himself, and exclaimed, < If all you speak 
of be only for the servants' tables, the village will 
not be able to furnish the masterV To this I ro- 
plied, that my master was such a go«)d-natured mant 
that, if he saw his servants and attendants well pm- 
Tided, he was indifferent to his own table*; a dish of 
imperial stufied meat, with an egg in it, would be 
sufficient for him. He asked me of what that same 
imperial stufied meat was composed ? I desired him 
to send for a grave-digger and a cobler, and while 
they were at work, 1 would inform him what there 
was wanting. They were instantly called. I tlien 
took an egg, and putting it into the body of a pigeon, 
which I had already gutted with my knife, said to him, 
* Now, sir, take notice; this egg is in the pigeon, the 
pigeon is to be put into a partridge, the partridge into 
a pheasant, the pheasant into a pullet, the pullet into 
a turkey, the turkey into a kid, the kid into a sheep, 
the sheep into a calf, the calf into a cow ; all thesr 
creatures are to be pulled, Bead, and larded, except 
the cow, which is to have her bide on ; and as they 
are through one into another, like a nest of boxes, the 
eobler is to sew every one of them with an end, that 
they may not slip out $ and the grave-digger is to 
tlirow up a deep trench, into which one load of coals 
is to be cast, and the cow laid on the top of it, and 
another load above her ; the fuel st-t on fire, to bum 
about four hours, more or less, wheu the mt^at being 
taken out, is incorporated, and becomes such a d«,U- 
cious dish, that formerly the emperors u^^^ \a <^ivGk« 
upon it on their coronation-day i ifK vb\c\k x«ai.^iv> 
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and because an egg is the foundation of all that ca- 
riou« mass, it is named the imperial egg-stuffed meat.' 
The landlord :was not a little astonished, but after 
some conversation we understood each other, and my 
master left the matter to my care. 

** In the course of my negotiations with the land- 
lord, I incurred the displeasure of my master, who, 
discovering my policy, came into the kitchen, seized 
the first convenient instrument, and. belaboured me 
most unmercifully. He was, however, punished for 
his r&ihness, by the want of a cook for two weeks. 

** The scoundrels of the French were audacious 
enough to pay us a visit wbiie we remained here. I 
was ordered out with the rest, but I kept at the 
greatest distance, lest any bullet should have mis. 
taken me for some other person. No sooner did 1 
receive the intelligence that the French were con- 
quered, than 1 ran to the field of battle, brandishing 
my sword, and cutting and slashing among the 
dead men. It unfortunately happened, however, 
that, as I struck one of them with my sword, he 
uttered a mournful groan, and, apprehensive that he 
was about to revenge the injury done to him, I ran 
off with full speed, leaving my sword in his body. 
In passing along, I met with another sword, which 
saved my honour, as I vaunted that I had seized it 
from one in the field of battle. 

^ While thus rambling through the field of blood 
and danger, my master was carried home mortally 
wounded, who called me a scoundrel, and cried, 

* Why did not you obey ?» * Lest, sir,* replied I, 

* I should have been as you now ai-e.' The good 
man soon breathed his last, leaving me a horse and 
fifty ducats. 

"Being again emancipated from the bonds of 

servitude, I began to enjoy life, and continued to 

CTBMt alJ my acguaintaooe m long as my mdi^y 
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trculd permit. The retarn of poTerty* however, 

made me again enlist under the hanners of servi- 

todew 

" About this time a singular occurrence happened 

. to me. I chanced to go out into the street, when 

mj eyesight was so affected, that I could not discern 

black from green, nor white from gray. Obserring 

the candles suspended in a candle-maker*s shop, and 

taking them for radishes, I thought there was no 

great harm though I should taste one of them. 

Accordingly, laying hold of one, down fell the whole 

row, and being dashed to pieces upon the floor, a 

scuffle ensued ; I was taken into custody, and made 

to pay the damage, which operated to restore my 

sight to its natural state. 

<< Not long after this adventure, I was assailed 
with love for the fair sex, and, after some sighs and 
presents, I was bound to a woman for better or foc* 
worse, and continued with her until the charms of 
the marriage state and the pleasures of domestic life 
began to pall upon ine, and an ardent desire to re^ 
turn to my old course of adventure took possession 
of my mind. Towards the attainment of this de 
sirable end, I one day kicked my wife out of doors, 
dressed myself, and prepared to sally forth, I had 
no sooner effected this liberation, than a tavern was 
niy first resting-plaee to recruit my spirits and tu 
redeem lost time. 

'^ I at last formed the resolution of returning to 
my native home, and there spending the e\ening ot' 
my bustling life in calm repose. After travelling 
many a tedious mile, I got to London. Arrived in 
the capital, I went directly to my father's house, 
but found it in the possession of another, and my 
sisters departed this life. As both of them had been 
married, and had left children, there "weA no \\a<^(& 
of any legacy bjr their death t and t\:koxelotft \jcnj\fi* 
108 D 
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the necessity of doing something for a living. Find- 
ing the guut increasing upon me, I, by the advice 
of an acquaintance, took a public house ; and, as I 
dnderstood several languages, I thought I might 
have many customers from among foreigners." 

Batson then gravely concludes his own narrative 
in these words :— > 

^ I intend to leave o£f my foolish pranks, and as I 
have spent my juvenile years and money in keeping 
company, hope to find some fools as bad as myself 
who delight in throwing away their estates and im- 
pairing their health." 

He accordingly took a house in Smithfield, and 
acquired a considerable sum. But, being desirous 
to make a fortune with one dash, he hastened bi^ 
end. Among others who put up at his house was a 
gentleman who had purchased a large estate in the 
country, and was going to deliver the cash. The 
ostler observed to his master, that the bags belong, 
ing to the gentleman were uncommonly heavy when 
he carried them into the house. They mutually 
agreed to rob, and afterwards to murder him; and 
the ostler accomplished the horrid deed. But, differ, 
ing about the division of the spoil, the ostler gur 
drunk, and disclosed the whole matter. The house 
was searched, the body of the gentleman found, and 
both murderers were seized, tried, and condemned. 
The ostler died before the fatal day, but Batson was 
executed, and, according to the Catholic faith, died 
a penitent, a year before the restoration of king 
Charles the S^'ond. 
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Bambold was the son of honest and induitrious 
MEnt% who liTed at Ipswich, in Suffolk. In his 
ath he was apprenticed to a bricklayer ; but eviJ 
slinations gaining an ascendancy over his mind, he 
itted his employmenf before a third part of his 
ae was ezpircKL in order to support himself after 
Ting absconded, and conceiving a great desire to 
) London, he repaired thJUker> and soon confede- 
Sed himself with a gang of robbers. In conjuoc* 
n with these he shared in many daring exploit^ 
t wishing u try his skill and fortune alone, he 
fc them, and repaired to the road. 
He travelled from London with the intention of 
ylaying the archbishop of Canterbury. Having 
t sight of the party between Rochester and Sit- 
gboume in Kent, he got into a field, and placing 
ablecloth on the grass, on which he placed several 
adfuls of gold and silver, took a box and dice out 
his pocket, and commenced a game at hazard by 
Qselt His grace observing him in this situation, 
it a servant to inquire the meaning ; who upon 
ning near Rumbold, heard him swearing and riot- 
: about his losses, but never paid the least attcn- 
D Co his questions. The servant returned and in 
med the prelate, who alighted, and seeing none but 
mbold, asked him whom he was playing with. 
ray, sir," said Rumbold, ** be silent — five hun- 
d pounds lost in a jiifey !" His grace was about 
ipeak again — ^* Ay,*' continued Rumbold, continu- 
to play on, ''there goes a hundred more!** 
r'ythee,'* said the archbishop, ''do tell me whom 

I play with." Rumbold replied, " With — ,*• 

aiRg some one who perhaps nevet h«A enat\ftT\^*«. 
nd how will you send the moiiey to \i\tciY* **" "^"^ 
Mmbassadurs," quoth Rumbold; »* aaOi, cotii\^c«* 
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ing jour graoe as one of them extraordinary, I shall 
beg the, favour of you to carry it to him." He ac- 
cordingly rose and rode up to the carriage, and, 
placing in the seat about six hundred pounds, rode 
off. He proceeded on the road he knew the arch- 
bishop had to travel, and both, having refreshed at 
Sittingboume, again took the road. Rum bold pre- 
ceding the bishop by a little distance. He waited at 
a convenient place, and again seated himself on the 
grass in the same manner as before, only having very 
little money on the cloth. The bishop again ob- 
served him, and now believing him reaJly to be a 
mad gamester, walked up to him, and just as his 
grace was going to accost him, Rumbold cried out 
with great seeming joy, '^Six hundred pounds !** 
•* What !*' said the archbishop, ** losing again ?•' 
* No, by G — !" replied Rumbold, ** won six hundred 
pounds ! ril play this hand out, and then leave off 
while I'm well.*' <* And of whom have you won 
them ?** said his grace. ** Or the same person that 
I left the six hundred pounds for with yon before 
dinner." " And how will you get your winnings ?'' 
'< CM his ambassador, to be sure," said Rumbold ; so, 
presenting his pistol and drawn sword, he rode up to 
the carriage, and took from the seat his own money, 
and fourteen hundred pounds besides, with which he 
got clear off. 
i With part of this money Rumbold bought himself 
^ an eligible situation ; but still he could not give up 
liis propensity of appropriating to himself the purses 
of others. For many miles round London he had 
the waiters and chambermaids of the inns enlisted 
into his service; and though, to appearance, in an 
honest way of gaining a livelihood, he continued his 
nefarious courses to a great extent He was not, in- 
€/eed Always successful ; for having once been ap- 
priaed of two rich travellers bexnj ^iXwiV^k«LN^Uec« 
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€oe of his assistants was, he left London imroerliatoly 
and waited on the road whkh he had been informed 
the trarellMrs were to taket kmg^ howeTer, he mifi^ht 
hare waited, for the travellera were too canniofi;^ and 
iiretended to be travelling to the place which thej had 
laat left. Determined, however, not to return without 
domg tome business, he waited on the road : the earl 
of Oxford, attended by a single footman, soon appear* 
ed, and, being known to his lordship, he disguised 
himself by throwing his long hair over his faoe, and 
holding it with his teeth. In this clumsy made he 
rode up, and threatened to shoot both the servant and 
him if tiiey made the least resistance. Expost nlations 
were vain, and he proceeded to rifle the earl, in whose 
coat and waistcoat he found nothing but dice and 
cards, and was much enraged, till, feeling the oilier 
pockets, he discovered a nest of goldfinches, [gui- 
neas] with which he was mightily pleased, ond Baud 
be would take them home and cage them ; reco in- 
mending his lordship to return to nis regiment and 
attend to his duty, giving him a shilling as an encour- 
agement. 

As Bumbold was riding along the road, he met a 
country girl with a mflkpail on her head, with whosa 
beauty and symmetry of shape he was greutly taken. 
Having entered into conversation, Rumbold alighted, 
and, excusing himself for the freedom, sat b^de her 
while she milked her cows. Pleased with each other's 
company, they made an assignation the same even- 
ing : our adventurer was to come to her father's house 
at a late hour, and pretending to have lost his road, 
solicit a night's lodging. The plan was accordingly 
followed out; but they were disappointed in each 
otber^s society that evening, for some one of the 
fiunily kept astir all night Determined, however. 
Dot to leave his fair convert, he pretended in the 
morning to be taken dangerously ill* and. XSqa ^mAl 
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farmer rode off immediately for medical assistance. 
All the power of surgery, however, could not discover 
his ailment The farmer kindly insisted upon his 
remaining where he was until he should recover, to 
which he, with great professions of gratitude assent- 
ed. Completely overpowered by such generosity, 
Rumbold wished to make some apparent return ; and, 
borrowing a name, told him he was a bachelor of 
property in a certain county ; that he had hitherto 
remained 8<)cure against the attacks of beauty, but 
that he now was vanquished by the attractions of 
his daughter, and hoped, if the girl had no objec- 
tion, that a proposal of marriage would not be un- 
acceptable to the family. The farmer, in his turn, 
overcome by such a mark of condescension, express- 
ed himself highly gratified by the proposal ; and, 
upon communicating it to the family, all were agree- 
able, and none more so than the girl. The idea of 
adding gentility to the fortune which the farmer in- 
tended for his daughter, quite elated him, and made 
him extremely an^nous to gain the favour of the 
suitor. Rumbold followed out the design, and his 
endearments with the daughter were thus more fre- 
quent than he expected. His principal design was 
to sift the girl as to the quantity of money her father 
had in the house, and where it lay ; but he was cha- 
grined when informed that there were only a few 
pounds; for that a few days before they met, her 
father had made a great purchase, which took all his 
ready money. Seeing, now, that there was no chance 
of gleaning the father's harvest, he resolved to leave 
the family, and, accordingly, one evening took his 
march secretly, leaving the girl a present of twenty 
pieces of gold, inclosed in a copy of verses. 

He procee<]^ on the road, and met with no person 

trorthy his notice until the following day, when a sin* 

S'^Jar occurrence iisppened to him. Passing by a 
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froall coppice between two sand hilUi a gentleman, 
as be supposed, darted out upon him, and command- 
ed him to stand and deliver. Rumbold requested 
him to have patience, and be would surrender all his 
property; when putting bis band in his pocket, he 
drew a pistol, and fired at his opponent without the 
shot taking effect. ** If you are for sport !** cried the 
other, " you shall have it !** and instantly shot him 
slightly in the thigh ; and at the same moment draw, 
ing his sword, he cut Rumbold's reins at one blow ; 
thus rendering him unable to manage his horse. Rum- 
bold fired his remaining pistol, and again missed 
his adversary, but shot his horse dead. Thus dis- 
mounted, the gentleman made a thrust at him with 
his sword, which, missing Rumbold, penetrated his 
horse, and brought them once more upon an eqnal 
footing. After bard fighting on both sides, our ad- 
venturer threw his adversary, bound him hand and 
foot, and proceeded to his more immediate object of 
rifling. Upon opening his coat, he was amazed to 
discover he had been fighting with a woman. Rais- 
ing her up in his arms, he exclaimed, ^ Pardon me, 
most courageous Amazon, for thus rudely dealing 
with you : it was nothing but ignorance that caused 
this error; for, could my dim-sighted soul have dis- 
tinguished what you were, the great love and respect 
1 bear your sex would have deterred me from con- 
tending with you: but I esteem this ignorance of 
mine as the greatest happiness, since knowledge, in 
this ease, might have deprived me of the opportunity 
of knowing there could be so much valour in a 
woman. For your sake, I shall forever retain a very 
high esteem for the worst of females." The Amazon 
replied, that this was neither a place nor opportunity 
for eloquent speeches, but tha^ if he fe\t. i^o t^>i«£- 
tance, she would conduct him to a more a.^^TO'^T\».\& 
jAaee/ to which he readily assented. TVie^ e.ik\X9N^ 
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a dark wood, and, following the winding of scTeral 
obscure passages, arrived at a house upon which, ap- 
parently, the son had not been accustomed to shine. 
A number of servants appeared, and bustled about 
tiieir lady, whose disguise was familiar to them ; but 
Uiey were astonished to see her return on foot, at- 
tended by a stranger. 

Being oonduoted into an elegant apartment^ and 
having been refreshed by whatever the house afforded, 
they became very familiar, and Rumbold pressed his 
companion to relate her history, which, with great 
frankness, she did in the following words : — 

** I cannot, sir, deny your request, since we seem to 
hare formed a friendship which, I hope, will turn out 
to our mutual advantage. I am the daughter of a 
sword-cutler ; in my youth my mother would have 
taught me to handle a needle, but my martial spirit 
gainsaid all persuasions to that end. I never could 
bear to be among the utensils of the kitchen, but was 
constantly in my father's shop, and took wonderful 
delight in handling the warlike instruments he made ; 
to take a i*harp and well mounted sword in my hand, 
And brandibh it, was my chief recreation. Being 
about twelve years of age, I studied by every means 
possible how 1 might form an acquaintance with a 
fencing-master. Time brought my desires to an 
accomplishment; for such a person came into my 
father's shop to have a blade furbished, and it so 
Happened that there was none to answer him but 
myself. Having given him the satisfaction he desir- 
ed, though he did not expect it from mo, among other 
questions I askul him if he was not a professor of the 
noble science of self-defence, which I was pretty sure 
of ttom his postures, looks, and expressions. He an- 
swered in the affirmative^ and I informed him I was 
glad of the opportunit/, and be^rged him to conceal 
Mir intention, while I requested he would instruct mo 
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in the art of fencinjj^. At first he seemed amazed ut 
my propot>al; but, perceivingr I was resolved in good 
earnest, he granted mj request, and appointed a time 
which be could conveniently allot to that purpose. 
In a short time I became so expert at back-sword 
and single rapier, that 1 no longer required his as- 
sistance, and my parents never onoe diseovered thi» 
transaction. 

<* 1 shall waive the exploiU I did by the heTp of 
my disguise, and only tell yon that, when I reached 
the age ol fifteen, an innkeeper married me, and 
carried me into the country. For two years we liv. 
cd peaceably and comfortably together ; but at length 
the violent and impetuous temper of my husband 
called my natural humour into action. Once a week 
we seldom missed a combat, which generally proved 
very sharp, especially on the head of the poor inn- 
keeper; the* gaping wounds of our discontent were 
not easily salved, and they in a manner became in- 
curable. I was not much inclined to love him, be* 
cause he was a man of a mean and dastardly spirit. 
Being likewise stinted in cash, my life grew alto- 
gether comfortless, and I looked on my condition as 
altogether losupportable, and, as a means of miti- 
gating my troubles, I was compelled to adopt the 
resolution of borrowing a pufse occasionally. I 
judged this resolution safe enough, if I were not 
detected in the very act; for who could suspect me 
to be a robber, wearing abroad, man's apparel, but 
at home a dress suitable to my sex } Besides, no 
one could procure better information, or had more 
frequent opportunities than myself: for, keeping an 
inn, who could ascertain what booty their guests 
carried with them better than their landlady ? 

''As you can vouch, sir, I knew myseU TVQ\.Ui\)% 
destitute of courage; what, then, cou\dk. Yuiv^^t tc\a 
from entering on sacn enterprises) li^x'vci% >2d>a 
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rcM'lvcd, I eooii provided myself with the necessary 
babilimeDts fur my scheme, carried it into im- 
mediate execution, and continued with great success, 
never having failed till now. Instead of riding to 
market, or travelling five or fix miles about some 

fiece of bufinesf, (the usual pretences with which 
blinded my husband,) I would, when out of sight, 
take the road to the house in which we now are, 
where I metamorphosed myself, and proceeded to the 
road in search of prey. Not long since, my hus- 
band bad one hundred pounds due to iiim about 
twenty miles f^'om home, and appointed a certain 
day for receivii.g it Glad I was to hear of this, 
and instantly resolved to be revenged on him for 
all the injuries and churlish outrages he had com- 
mitted against me; I knew very well the way he 
went, and understood the time he intended to return. 
I waylaid him, and bad not to wait above three 
bours, when my lord and master made his ap- 

rsarance, whistling with joy at bis heavy purse, 
loon made bim change the tune to a more doleful 
ditty in lamentation of his bad fortune. I permitted 
bim to pass, but soon overtook him, and keeping 
dose by bim for a mile or two, at length found the 
uoait clear, and, riding up and seizing bis bridle, 
presented a pistol to bis breast, and in a hoarse 
voice demanded bis purse, else he was a dead man. 
This imperious don, seeing death before his face, 
bad nearly saved me the trouble by dying without 
compulsion ; and so terrified did he appear, that he 
looked more like an apparition than any thing hu- 
man. * Sirrah!* said I, <be expeditious;' but a 
dead palsy bad so seized every part of bim, that bis 
eyes were incapable of directing bis bands to bis 
yDokets. I soon recalled bis spirits by two or three 
shurp blow) with the fiat of my sword, which speedily 
'Mkened him, and, with great Utmbluv^ and suh» 
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mission, lie resigned his money. After I had dii- 
inmiDted him, I cut his horse's reins and saddle- 
girths, beat him most soundly, and dismissed him, 
saying ; ' Now you rouge, I am even with you ; 
have a care, the next time you strike a woman, 
(your wife, I mean,) for none but such as dare not 
fight a man, will lift up hi^ hand against the weaker 
yesseL Now you see what it is to provoke them, 
for, if once irritated, they are restless till they ac- 
€omplisb their revenge to their satisfaction : I have 
a good mind to end your wicked courses with your 
life, inhuman ▼arlet, but 1 am loth to be hanged 
for nothing, I mean for such a worthless fellow as 
you are. Farewell ! this money shall serve me to 
purchase wine tor drink a toast to the confusion of 
all such rascally and mean-spirited things !' I then 
left him, and—* 

This extraordinary character was about to proceed 
with the narration of her exploits, when the servant 
announeed the arrival of two gentlemen. Our hero- 
ine left the room, and returning with her friends 
apologized to our adventurer for the interruption, but 
hoped he would not find the company of her com- 
panions disagreeable, whom he soon discovered to be 
likewise females in disguise. The conversation now 
beoame general, and, upon condition of Rumbold 
stopping all night with them, the Amazon promised 
to finish her adventures next day. This accorded 
with the wishes of Rumbold ; and when they retired 
to rest, he found the same room wasdesiined for them 
all. Hit curiosity was, however, overcome by his 
covetousness ; for, rising early next morning, and 
finding all his companions asleep, he rifled their 
pockets of a considerable quantity of gold, and de- 
camped with great expedition, thus di»appo\tiV\v\^X\\« 
reader in the continuation of a narrative «Xixv<(&>aX 
inetvdibJe from iU singularity. 
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Our adventurer frequently observed a goldsmith 
in Lombard-street countinsr lar.?e bags of gold, aiid 
bo became very desirous to bave'a share of the glit- 
tering hoard, lie made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts j but having in his possession many rings, 
which be had procured in the way of his profession, 
he dressed himself in the habit of a countryman, 
attended by a servant, and going to the goldsmith's' 
shop, proposed to sell one of these rings. The gold- 
smith, perceiving it to be a diamond of considerable 
value, and from the appearance of Rumbold sup- 
posing he was ignorant of itH real worth, after 
examining it, with some hesitation estimated its 
value at ten pounds. To convince the countryman 
that this was its full value, he showed him a diamond 
Hng very superior in quality, which he would sell 
him for twenty pounds. Rumbold took the gold- 
smith's ring to compare with his own, and, fully 
acquainted with its value, informed him that he 
had come to sell, but that it was a matter of small 
importance to bim whether he purchased or sold. 
He accordingly pulled out a purse of gold, and laid 
down the twenty pounds for the ring. The gold- 
smith stormed and rasred, crying that he had cheated 
him, and insisted on having back his ring. Rum- 
bold, however, kept hold of his bargain, and replied, 
that the other had offered him the ring for twenty 
pounds ; that he had a witness to his bargain ; thert 
was his money, and he hoped that he would give 
him a proper exchange for his gold. 

The goldsmith's indignation increasing at the 
prospect of parting with his ring, he carried the 
matter before a justice. Being plaintiff, he began 
his tale by informing the, magistrate, that ** the 
countryman had taken a diamond ring from him 
worth a hundred pounds, and would give him but 
'entjr pounds for iL" " Have a care,'* ceplied Rum- 
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UAdf ^ for if jou charge me with taking a ring from 
youy which is, in other words, stealing, 1 shaJl vex 
yoa more than I have jet done." He then told the 
magistrate the whole story, and produced his ser- 
▼ant as a witness to the bargain. The goldsmith 
now became infuriated, ^claiming that ** he believed 
the country gentleman and his servant were both im- 
posters and cheats !'* Rumbold said ** he would do 
well to take care not to make his cause worse ; that 
he was a gentleman of three hundred p'>unds per an 
num ; and that, being de)»irous to sell a ring at its 
just price to the goldsmith, the latter endeavoured to 
cheat him, by estimating it far below its value." The 
magistrate, therefore decided in favour of Rumbold, 
appointing him to pay only the twenty pounds in 
gold, without any change. 

The wealth of Lombard-street still continuing to 
attract the attention of Rumbold, he one day tra- 
versed that street, attended by a boy whom he had 
trained in his service. The boy ran into a shop 
where they were counting a bag of gold, seized a 
handful, and then let it fall upon the counter, and 
ran oC The servants pursued the boy, and charged 
the boy with having some money. Rumbold ap- 
proached to the assistance of the. boy, and insisted 
that the boy had not stolen a farthing of their mo 
ney, and that the goldsmith should suffer for his 
audacity. The goldsmith and Rumbold came to 
high words, and mutual volleys of imprecations were 
exchanged. The latter then inquired what sum he 
charged the boy with having stolen. The goldsmith 
replied, that he did not know, but that the bag ori- 
ginally contained a hundred pounds. 

Upon this, Rumbold insisted that he would wait 
antil he saw the money counted. He tarried. «A>cvm\. 
half an hour, and the money was foMXvdk. ^otEi^^Vxu 
The goldinmUt m&de an apology to BiUXS^^^X^ Vqt >^« 
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mistake; but the latter replied, that, as a gentleman, 
no one should put upon him such an affront with 
impunity. After some strongs expressions on bath 
sides, Rumbold took his leave, assuring his antagonist 
that he should hear from him. The goldsmith was 
arrested the day following, in an action of defamation^ 
The bailiff who arrested him, being bribed by oui 
adventurer, advised him to compromise the matter ; 
urging, that the gentleman he had injured was a 
person of quality, and if he persisted in the action, 
it would expose him to severe damages. With som9 
difficulty the matter was settled, by the goldsmv,^ 
giving Rumbold twenty pounds in damages. 

A jeweller in Foster lane next supplied the extrava. 
gances of Rumbold. He had often disposed of articles 
for that jeweller, who had full confidence in Rumbold's 
fidelity. One day, having observed in his shop a \try 
rich jewel, he acquainted the jeweller that he could 
sell it for him. Happy at such information, he de- 
livered it to Rumbold, who carried it to another 
jeweller to have a false one, exactly similar, prepared. 
He then embraced an opportunity to leave the coun- 
terfeit jewel with the jeweller's wife, in his absence. 
Shortly aflerwarls, he met the jeweller in the street, 
who said he never expected to have been so used by 
him, and threatened to bring the matter under the 
cognizance of a judge; but Rumbold retreated to a 
remote part of the city. 

Rumbold was one day travelling in the vicinity of 
Hackney, when his attention was directed towards a 
house, which he earnestly desired to possess. He ap^ 
proached the house, knocked at the door, and inquired 
if the landlord was at home. He soon appeare<i ; 
when Rumbold politely informed him, that, having 
been highly pleased with the appearance of his house, 
/le was tesolvetl to have one built after the same model, 
And requested the favour of beln^ i^t\&\\.t£d to send a 
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tradesman to take its exact dimensions. This favour 
was readily granted ; when our adventurer went to a 
carpenter, and informed him that he wished him to go 
along with him to Hackney to measure a house, in 
order that he might have one built on a similar con. 
struction. They accordingly went, and found tlie 
gentleman at home, who kindly entertained Rumbold, 
while the carpenter took the dimensions of every part 
* of the house. 

The carpenter, being amply rewarded, was dismiss- 
ed, and, by the aid of the draught of the housa taken 
by him, Rumbold drew up a lease* with a very great 
penalty in case of failure to fulfil the agreement. 
Being provided with witnesses to the deed, he went 
and demanded, possession. The gentleman was sur- 
prised, and only smiled at the absurdity of the demand. 
Rumbold commenced a lawsuit for possession of the 
housey and his witnesses swore to the validity of the 
deed. The carpenter's evidence was also produced, 
many other circumstances were mentioned to corro- 
borate the facti and a verdict was obtained in favour 
of Rumbold's claim. But the gentleman deemed it 
proper to pay the penalty rather than to lose his 
house. 

Bumbold, dis^ised in the apparel of a person of 
qaidity, one day waited on a scrivener, and acouaintcd 
him that he had immediate occasion for a nundred 
pounds, which he hoped he would be able to raise for 
him upon good security. The scrivener inquired who 
were the securities, and Rumbold named two respect- 
able citizens, whom he knew to be at that time in the 
country; which satisfying the money-lender, he de- 
sired our adventurer to call next day. In the mean 
time, the lender ma'Ie inquiry after the stability of 
the securities, and found he had not been impuwid 
upon as to their respectability. Our adveTit\XTeit «k^«[\w 
waited upon the wnfcner, who having agceeOi Va) «a« 
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arice the sum, Kumbold sent for two of his accom- 
p\'ute§t who personated his securities, and, after a little 
praliminary caution, signed the bond for him undei 
their assumed names ; and, upon Rumbold's reoeivinf 
the money, they immediately took their leave. l*iH 
name which Kumbold attsumed on this occasion wa: 
of further service to him ; for it happened to be thai 
of a gentleman in Surrey, whom he met with, aftei 
this fl[d venture, at an inn. Having learned what time 
the gentleman intended to remain in town, and ttu 
name and situation of his estate, he determined tc 
render his chance meeting of service to him. H< 
accordingly again waited on the same scrivener, anc 
informed him that he had occasion for another hun- 
dred, but did not wish to trouble any of his fricndi 
to become security for such a trifle ; for that, as he 
possessed a good estate, it might he advanced upoi 
his own bond ; and that if the sciivener could spare 
a servant to ride the length of Surrey, he would ii^cn 
learn the extent of his estate, and be t:nabled to re- 
move any scruple whatever. A servant was accord- 
ingly sent, and directed to go and make inquiry aftex 
the property of the stranger whom Rumbold had met 
at the inn. Returning in a few days, Rumbold found 
the scrivener very condescending, and prodigal ol 
congratulations upon the possession of so pleasant 
and valuable a property, and eaid he would not havt 
scrupled though the loan had been for a thousand. 
Rumbold, finding him thus inclined, doubled the sum, 
and, afW giving his own bond for two hundred 
pounds, left the scrivener to seek redress as he best 
could. 

Rumbold thus supported himself by exercising hit 

igenuity at the expense of others, and by this means 
assed a considerable sum of money. He was not 
addicted to these bad habits but that he felt an 

linaUon te retire from scen^ so Ciaught with 
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imager and infamy. For this purpose he placed hi« 
money in the hands of a private banker, with a do- 
fiigQ of living frugally and comfortably upon the 
anteresL This banker unfortunately failed, and made 
off with all RumboId*s property ; su Uiat he was once 
.more reduced to the necessity of having recourse to 
his old employment. 

The first exploit recorded of Rumbold after his iv- 
appearancc in public, is the following: — Ho stopped at 
a tavern, where he called for a tlagon of beer, which 
was handed him in a silver cup, as was customary at 
tliat time. Being in a private room and alone, he 
called of the landlord to partake of his noggin, and 
they continued together for some time, until the land- 
lord bad occasion to leave him. Soon after, he went 
to the bar and paid for his beer, while the waiter at 
the same time went for the cup : mitising which, he 
called Rumbold back and asked him for tlie cup. 
" Cup r said Rumbold, « I left it in the room." A 
careful search was made, but to no cfFcct ; the cup 
could not be found, and Uie landlord openly accused 
Rumbold of the theft. He willingly permitted his 
person to be searched, which proved equally unsuc- 
cessful; but the landlord still persisted in maintain- 
ing that Rumbold must have, or, at all events, that 
he was chargeable with the loss, and would have the 
matter investigated by a justice, before whom tluy 
immediately went. The landlord stated the case, 
while Rumbold complained loudly of the injury done 
him by the suspicion; and from his never endeavour- 
ing to run off when he was called back, and submit- 
ting so readily to be searched, the justice dismissed 
him, and fined the landlord for his rashness. 

During their visit to the justice, some of Rumbold's 
associates entered the same inn, where, occocdvwv; \c^ 
anangement, they found the cup fixed uuOici OoaXa^k^ 
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with soft wax, and made off with it without the least 
suspicion. 

The last recorded adventure of Rumbold was one 
which is now very common in the metropolis. Having 
observed a countryman pretty flush of money, he and 
bis accomplices followed him ; but, from Hodge's at- 
tention to his pocket, they failed in several attempts 
to pick it Our practitioners, however, taking a 
convenient opportunity and place, t>ne of them went 
before and dropped a letter, while another kept close 
)>y the countryman, and upon seeing it cried out, 
'*See, wha( is here V* But, although the countryman 
stooped to take it up, our adventurer was too nimble 
for him ; and having it in his hand, observed, *<Here 
is somewhat besides a letter." ^ I cry halves," said 
the countiyman. ** Well," said Rumbold, ** you 
stooped, indeed, as well as I ; but I have it. How. 
ever I will be fair with you ; let us see what it is, 
and whether it is worth dividing; and thereupon 
broke open the letter, in which was enclosed a chain 
or necklace of gold. ** Good fortune," said Rumbold, 

* if this be rei5 gold." ** How shall we know that ?*' 
replied the countryman ; " let us see what the letter 
says ;" which ran as follows : — 

<<fiEOTHEB John, 

" I have here sent you back the necklace of gold 
you have sent me, not from any dislike I have to it, 
but my wife is covetous, and would have a bigger. 
This comes not to above seven pounds, and she would 
have one often pounds ; therefore, pray get it changed 
for one of that price, and send it by the bearer to 
your loving brother, Jacob Thornton." 

" Nay, then we have good luck," observed the cheats 

* But I hope," said he to the countryman, ** you will 
not expect a full share, for, you know, I found it ; and, 

besides, if one should divide it, I know not bow to 
break it in pieces without injuvm^j \t •, therefore, i 
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bad rather have my share in money." ^ Well," said 
the countryman, I will give you your share in money, 
provided we divide equally." " That you Ihall," said 
Rumbold, " and therefore I must have three pounds 
ten shillings, the price in all being, as you see, seven 
pounds." *< Ay," said the countryman, thinking to 
be cunning with our adventurer, ** it may be worth 
•even pounds in money, fashion and all ; we must, 
however, not value that, but only the gold ; therefore 
I think three pounds in money are better than half 
the chain, and so much I'll give, if youMl let me have 
it" "Well, Tm contented," said Rumbold: "but 
then you shall give me a pint of wine, over and above." 
To this the other agreed, and to a tavern they went, 
where the bargain was ratified. There Rumbold and 
the countryman quickly disposed of two bottles of 
wine. In the mean time one of Rumbold's compan. 
ions entered the inn, inquiring for a person who was 
not there. Rumbold informed tlie stranger (as ho 
pretended to be) that he would be there presently, as 
he had seen him in the street, and requested him to 
come in and wait for hi'm Upon this the stranger 
sat down to wait .the arrival of his friend. In a little 
time Rumbold proposed to remove into a larger 
apartment, where they commenced playing at cards . 
to amuse themselves until the gentleman expected 
should arrive. 

Rumbold and his associate began their amuse- 
ment, the countryman being a stranger to the game. 
Aflei he had continued a spectator of the good for- 
tune of our adventurer, who in general vanquished 
the stranger, the countryman was at length prevail- 
ed upon to run halves with the fortunate gamester. 
For a while the same good fortune smiled upon them, 
and the stranger^ in a rage at his great \o%&«& t« 
fused to proceed But after a few bot\.\ea tr.oT^ ^w^ 
emptied, the Jong'Cxpeited gcnllemau ue^x ^^yt&S' 
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and that the danger to which be was then exposed 
determined him to leave that sneaking trade, and 
enter upon the profession of public collector on the 
highway. 

lie entered into partnership with a Tom Cheney. 
Their first adventure was attacking Colonel Hewson, 
who had raised himself by his merit from a cobbler 
to a colonel. He was riding at some distance from 
liis regiment upon Hounslow-heath, and, even in the 
sight of some of his men, these two thieves robbed 
him. The pursuit was keen : Tom's horse falling, 
he was apprehended, but Mulled Sack escaped. The 
prisoner, being severely wounded, entreated that his 
trial might be postponed on that account. But, on 
the contrary, lest he should die of his wounds, he 
was condemned at two o'clock, and executed that 
evening. 

One Home was the next accomplice of Mulled 
Sack. His companions were, however, generally un- 
fortunate. Upon their first attempt, Home was pur- 
sued, taken, and executed. 

Thus twice bereft of his associates, he acted alone, 
but generally committed his depredations on the re- 
publican party, who then had the wealth of the na- 
tion in their possession. Informed that the sum of 
four thousand pounds was on its way from London, 
to pay the regiments of Oxford und Gloucester, he 
concealed himself behind a hedge where the wagon 
was to pass, presented his pistols, and the guard 
supposing that many more must have been concealed, 
fled, and left him the immense prize. 

When not employed as a chimney-sweep, which 

profession he still occasionally pursued, he dressed 

m high style, and is said to have received more mo? 

ney by robbery than any man of that age. One day 

being informed that the receiver- general was to send 

vp to London six thousand pounds, Yi^ ew\Ated bit 
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bouse the night before, and rendered that trouble 
tmnecessaiy. Upon the noise which this notoriouf 
robbery occasioned, Mulled Sack was apprehended - 
but through cunning, baffling the evidence, or cor- 
rupting the jury, he was acquitted. 

In a little time after, he robbed and murdered a 
gentleman, and, for fear of detection, went to the 
continent, and was introduced into the court of 
Charles the Second. Upon pretence of communi- 
cating information, he came home and applied to 
Cromwell, confessed his crime, but propose^ to pur- 
chase his life by important information. But whe- 
ther he failed in his promise, or whether Cromwell 
considered that such a notorious offender was un- 
worthy to live, cannot be ascertained ; this, howe- 
ver, is certain, that he was tried and executed in 
the forty -fifth year of his age, in the month of 
April, 1659. 



CAPTAIN JAMKS HIND. 

The father of Hind was an industrious saddler. 
He was a native of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, 
where James was born. As he was his only son , he 
received a good education, and remained at school 
until he was fifteen years of age. He was then sent 
as an apprentice to a butcher in that place, and con- 
tinued in that employment two years. Upon leav- 
ing his masters service, he applied to his mother 
for money to bear his expenses to London, ooni|- 
plaining bitterly of the quarrelsome temper of hit 
master. The mother yielded, and gave him three 
pounds, and with a sorrowful heart took ittjc««^ ^\ 
her beloved son. 

Arrived in the capital, he soon conltaftV^^ ^tc\\%\i 
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ioi yriarayi dielliijitei, aai 
ttfiKiiBe. Be 

dU 
Ite MXt 4^. He was acqsiaei kecane ■• cvi. 

Ciflaui Hndy mm after tin anriiifars 

WMe futakin^ «r tiv bottle, tlMir 
Veeaae flurtulljr 90 agraeaUe that tkcy 
ta MHte their fictftBaeiu 

Tbef eoBeertred their ■I'liBiii, aad act ovt m 
fwat of pccj. Thef CMtaaatdf laet a genticmaa 
a«4 his aenraat tiavelliA^ akm^ the to^L Hind 
heiag nm and iaexi^eneiiced. Allan was de^iroos to 
have a proof of his eoara^e and address; he there. 
fan mnained at a distanrf, while Hind boldlj rode 
op to them am^took firmn them fifteen pounds, at 
the same time returning one to bear their expenses 
home. This he did with so orach ^raoe and pka- 
saatrf, that the gentleman rowed be woold not in- 
jore a hair of bu head thoogb it were in bis power. 

Abont this period, the unfortunate Charles I. suf- 
fered death §or his political principles. Captain Hind 
eooeeived an inveterate enmity to all thoee who had 
stained thar bands with their sovereign's blood, and 
gfadljr embraced every opportunity to wreak bis ven- 
geaaee upon them. In a short time, Allan and Hind 
met with the usurper, Oliver Cromwell, riding finom 
Hantingdon to London. They attacked the coach, 
but Oliver being attended by seven servants, Allan 
was apprehended, and it was with no small difficulty 
that Hind made his escape. The unfortunate Allan 
mras Boon after tried, and sufTered death for bis auda- 
^Vf^ The oaly etket which this produced upon Hin/ 
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was to render kim more cautious in his future dcpre- 
liations. He could not, however, think of abandoning 
a course on which he had just entered, and which 
promised so many advantages. 

The captain had ridden so hard to escape from 
Cromwell and his train that he killed his horse, and 
having no money to purchase a substitute, he was 
under the necessity of trying his fortune upon foot, 
until he should find means to procure another. It was 
not long before he espied a horse tied to a hedge with 
a saddle on and a brace of pistols attached to it. He 
looked round and observed a gentleman on the other 
side of the hedge. ** This is my horse," exclaimed 
the captain, and Immediately vaulted into the saddle. 
The gentleman called out to him that the horse was 
his. <* Sir/* said H ind, ** you may think yourself well 
off that I have left you all the money in your pocket 
to buy another^ which you had best lay out before 
I meet you again, lest you should be worse used.** 
So saying, he rode off in search of new booty. 

There is another story of Hind's ingenious method 
of supplying himself with a horse upon one occasion. 
It appears that, being upon a second extremity reduced 
to the humble station of a footpad, he hired a sorry 
nag, and proceeded on his journey. He was overtaken 
by a gentleman mounted on a fine hunter, with a port- 
manteau behind him. They entered into conversation 
upon tuch topics as are common to travellers, and 
Hind was very eloquent in the praise of the gentle- 
man's horse, which inclined the other to descant upon 
the qualifications of the animal. There was upon 
one side of the road a wall, which the gentleman said 
his horse would leap over. Hind offered to risk a 
bottle on it, to which the gentleman agreed, and 
quickly made his horse leap over. The c^^'^V^wv «k^> 
knowledged that he had losth\awa.%«,\»\sX^t««C^^'«Jwe^ 
the gentiemaa to let him try i£ Via co>]\i^ ^<i \>ttft^«ssi» \ 
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to which he consented, and the captain, being seated 
in the saddle of his companion, rode off at full speed 
and left him to return the other miserable animal to 
its owner. 

At another time the captain met the regicide Hugh 
Peters in Enfield chace, and commanded him to de- 
liver his money. Hugh, who was not deficient in 
confidence, began to combat Hind with texts of scrip- 
ture, and to cudgel our bold robber with the eighth 
commandment: ''It is written in the law," said he, 
that * Thou shalt not steal :' and furthermore, 
Solomon, who was surely a very wise man, spoke in 
this manner, ' Rob not the poor, because he is poor.' " 
Hind was desirous to answer him in his own strain, 
and for that purpose began to rub up liis memory for 
some of the texts he had learned when at school. 
" Verily," said Hind, " if thou hadst regarded the 
divine precepts as thou oughtest to have done, thou 
wouldst not have wrested them to such an abominable 
and wicked sense as thou didst the words of the pro- 
phet, when he said, ' Bind their kings with chains, and 
their nobles with fetters of iron.' Didst thou not then, 
detestable hypocrite, endeavour, from these words, to 
aggravate thy royal master, whom thy cursed repub- 
lican party unjustly murdered before the gate 
of his own palace?" Here Hugh Peters began to 
extenuate that proceeding, and to allege other parts 
of scripture in his own defence. " Pray., sir," replied 
Hind, ** make no reflections against men of my pro- 
fession, for Solomon plainly said, * do not despise a 
thief.' But it is to little purpose tor us to dispute; 
the substance of what I have to say is this, deliver 
thy money presently, or else I shall send thee out of 
the world to thy master, the devil, in an instant." 
These terrible words of the captain's so terrified the 
o}d Presbyterian, that he forthwith gave him tHirty 
dfroAd piecea of gold and then de^arVi^ 
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Hut Hind was not satisfied with allowing so bitter 
an enemy to the royal cause to depart in such a 
manner. He accordingly rode after him at full speed, 
and, overtaking him, addressed him in the following 
language : — *^ Sir, now I think of it, I am convinced 
this misfortune has happened to you because you 
did not obey the words of the scripture, which ex- 
pressly says, ' provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass, in your purses, for your journey,' whereas it 
is evident that you had provided a pretty decent 
quantity of gold. However, as it is now in my 
power to make you fulfil another commandment, 
I would by no means slip the opportunity; there 
fore, pray give me your cloak." Peters was so sur- 
prised that he neither stood still to dispute nor to 
examine wJiat was the drift of Hind's demand. But 
he soon made him understand his meaning, wnen he 
added, ''You know, sir, our Saviour has commanded, 
that if any man take away thy cloak, thou must not 
refuse thy coat also; therefore, I cannot suppose 
that you will act in direct contradiction to such an 
express command, especially as you cannot pretend 
you have forgot it, seeing that I now remind you of 
that duty." The old Puritan shrugged his shoulders 
some time before he proceeded to uncase them ; but 
Hind told bim that his delay would be of no service 
to him, for he would be implicitly obeyed, because 
he was sure that what he requested was entirely con- 
sonant with the scripture. He accordingly sur- 
rradered, and Hind carried off the cloak. 

The following sabbath, when Hugh ascended the 
pulpit, he was inclined to pour forth an invective 
against stealing, and selected for his subject these 
words : " I have put off my coat, how shall I put it 
on ?** An honest plain man, who v; as pT^seikX^ ^tA 
knew how be had been treated by \.b^ tcit^sM^ 
promptly cried out, ** Upon my ^rotd, a\t^ \ \w3lS*^ 
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there is nobody here can tell you, unless captain 
Hind were here.** Which ready answer to Hugh's 
scriptural question put- the congregation into such 
an outrageous fit of laughter, that the parson was 
made to blush, and descended from his pulpit, with- 
out prosecuting the subject farther. 

Tne captain, as before mentioned, indulged a 
rooted hatred against all those who were concerned 
in the murder of the late king ; and frequently these 
men fell in his way. He was one day riding on the 
road, when president Bradshaw, who had sat as judge 
upon the king, and passed the sentence of death 
upon him, met with the captain. The place where 
they came into collision was on the road between 
Sherboume and Shaftsbury. Hind rode up to the 
coach, and demanded Bradshaw's money, who, sup. 
posing that his yery name would convey terror 
along with it, informed him who he was. ** Marry,'' 
cried Hind, ^ I neither fear you nor any king-killing 
villain alive. I have now as much power over you, 
as you lately had over the king, and I should do 
6od and my country good service, if I made the 
same use of it; but live, villain, to suffer the pangs 
of ^ine own conscience, till justice shall lay her iron 
hand upon thee, and require an answer for thy 
crimes, in a way more proper for such a monster, 
who art unworthy to die by any hands but those of 
the common hangman, or at any other place than 
Tyburn. Nevertheless, though 1 spare thy life as a 
regicide, be assured, that unless thou deliver up thy 
money immediately, thou shalt die for thy obstinacy." 

Bradshaw began to perceive that the case was not 
now with him as it was when he sat at Westminster 
Hall, supported by all the strength of the rebellion. 
A horror took possession of his soul, and discovered 
Aselfin his coun tenance. He put his trembling hand 
' flo bis pocket, and pulled out abo^\ fot\^ ibdUiaQi 
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in silver, which he presented to the captain, who swore 
be would that minute shoot him through the heart, 
unless he found him coin of another species. To 
save his life, the Serjeant pulled out that which he 
valued next to it, and presented the captain with a 
purse full of Jacobuses. 

But though Hind had got possession of the cash, 
he was inclined to detain the serjeant a little longer, 
and began the following eulogium upon the value of 
money d— 

" This, sir, is the metal that wins my heart forever ! 
O precious gold ! I admire and adore thee as much 
as eitlier Bradshaw, Prynne, or any other villain of 
the same stamp, who, for tlie sake of thee, would sell 
his Redeemer again, were he now on earth. This is 
that incomparable medicament, which the republican 
physicians call the wonder-working plaster ; it is truly 
catholic in operation, and somewhat of kin to the 
Jesuit's powder, but more effectual. The virtues of 
it are strange and various; it maketh justice deaf as 
well as blind; and takes out spots of the deepest 
treasons as easily as Castile soap does common stains ; 
it alters a man's constitution in two or three days, 
more than the virtuoso's transfusion of blood can do 
in seven years. It is a great alexipharmic, and helps 
poisonous principles of rebellion, and those that use 
them ; it miraculously exalts and purifies theeye-sight, 
and makes traitors behold nothing but innocence in 
the blackest malefactors; it is a mighty cordial for 
a declining cause; it stifles faction and schism as 
certainly as rats are destroyed by common arsenic ; 
in a word, it makes fools wise men, and wise men fools, 
and both of them knaves. The very colour of this 
precious balm is bright and dazzling. If it be pro> 
perly applied to the fist, that is, in a decenX. xcvAxctk^t > 
and in a comj^etent dose, it infal\a\A^ ^t^orma ^^ 
the Above-mentioned cures, and maxi^ oXXi^^c* ^'^ 
nuaavuf to be here mentioned." J 
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its defence, as the laws of knight-errantry requires. 

The lady who had spoken before told him, that the 

depositum she had spoken of was 3000/. the portion 

of one of the company, who was going to bestow it 

upon the knight who had won her good-will by his 

many past services. " Present my humble duty to 

. the knight," said he, " and be pleased to tell him 

that my name is Captain Hind; that out of mere 

nec^sity I have made bold to borrow part of what, 

for his sake, I wish were twice as much ; that I 

promise to expend the sum in defence of injured 

lovers, and in the support of gentlemen who profess 

kntght-errantry." Upon the name of Captain Hind, 

the fair ones were sufficiently alarmed, as his name 

was well known all over England. He, however, 

requested them not to be aifrighted, for he would 

not do them the least injury, and only requested 1000/. 

of the 3000/. As the money was bound up in several 

parcels, the request was instantly compli^ with, and 

our adventurer wished them a prosperous journey, 

and many happy days to the bride. 

Taking leave of the captain for a little, we shall 
inform our readers of the consequences of this extort- 
ed loan of captain's. When the bride arrived at the 
dwelling of her intended husband, she faithfully re- 
counted to him her adventures upon the road. The 
avaricious and embryo curmudgeon refused to accept 
her band until her father should agree to make up the 
loss. Partly because he detesied the request of tho 
Jover, and partly because he had sufficiently exhausted 
bis funds, the father refused to comply. The pre- 
tended lover, therefore, declined her hand, because it 
was emptied of the third part of her fortune; and 
and the affectionate and high spirited lady died of a 
broken heart. Hind often declared, t\xiaJL NicCva. ^^- 
renture caused him great ui\cas\tve%s, vi\v^ft \V. ^^«-^ 
him with WetesCation at the diiYioiio>MBb\A*. ^xv.Wi^s*- 
conduct oftlui mercenary \ove.r% 
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day shine into your body !" The doctor would have 
been content to have lost his fee, upon condition of 
being delivered from the importunities of hii patient ; 
but it required only a small degree of the knowledge 
of symptoms to be convinced, that obedience was 
the only thing which remained for him to observe : 
he therefore emptied his own purse of forty guineas 
into that of the captain, and thus left our hero's 
wife in a convalescent state. Hind then informed 
the doctor, that he would leave him in possession of 
his whole house to reimburse him for the money 
which he had taken from him. So saying, he locked 
the door upon the doctor, mounted that gentleman's 
lorse, and went in quest of another county, since 
this had become too bot for him. 

Hind has been often celebrated for his generosity to 
the poor; and the following is a remarkable instance 
of his virtue in that particular. He was upon one 
occasion extremely destitute of cash, and had waited 
long upon the road without receiving any supply. 
An old man, jogging along upon an ass, at leugth 
appeared. He rode up to him, and very politely in- 
quired where he was going. ** To the market," said 
the old man, ** at Wantage, to buy me a cow, that I 
may have some milk for my children.'' ** How many 
children have you ?'* The old man answered, ** Ten." 
* And how much do you mean to give for a cow ?" 
said Hind. ''I have but forty shillings, master, 
and that I have been scraping together these two 
years." Hind's heart ached for the poor man's con- 
dition ; at the same time he could not help admiring 
his simplicity; but, being in absolute want himself, 
he thought of an expedient which would serve both 
himself and the poor old man. ^ Father," said he.^ 
** the money which you have is neceaaOkX^ i«t \a» ^\. 
this time ; but I "will not wrong ^out c\3?!\^^c^ ^'l 
their roiJt. Mv name is Hind, and \£ no>x V^ ^^'^ 
108 V. 
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me your forty shillings quietly, and meet me agaf*. 
this day le'nnight at this place, I promise to make 
the sum double.'' The old man reluctantly con> 
sentedi and Hind enjoined him to '^ be cautious not 
to mention a word of the matter to any body be> 
twcen this and that time/' The old man came at 
the appointed time, and received as much as would 
purchase two cows, and twenty shillings more, that 
be might thereby have the best in the market 

1'hough Hind had long frequented the road, yet 
he carufully avoided shedding blood; and the fol- 
lowing is the only instance of this nature related of 
him. He had one morning committed several rob- 
beries, and among others, had taken more than 70/. 
from colonel Harrison, the celebrated parliamentary 
general. As the Roundheads were Hind's inveterate 
foes, the colonel immediately raised the hue-and-cry 
after him, which was circulated in that part of the 
country before the captain was aware of it. At last, 
however, he received intelligence at one of the inns 
upon the road, and made every possible haste to fly 
the scene of danger. In this situation the captain 
was apprehensive of every person he met upon tlie 
road. He had reached a place called Knowl Hill, 
when the servant of a gentleman, who was following 
his master, came riding at full speed behind him. 
Hind, supposing that it was one in pursuit of him- 
self, upon his coming up, turned about, and shot 
him through the head, when the unfortunate man 
fell dead upon the spot. Fortune favoured the cap- 
tain at this time, and he got off in safety. 

The following adventure closes the narrative of 
Hind's busy life. After Charles 1. was beheaded, the 
Scots remained loyal, proclaimed his son Charles II. • 
and resolved to maintain his right against the 
usurper. They suddenly raised an army, and en- 
^ag England, proceeded ,as fat as VfoKi«»it)er, 
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Mnltitudes of the English joined the royal armj, 
and among these captain Hind, who was loyal from 
principle, and biave by nature. Cromwell was sent 
by Parliament with an army to intercept the march 
of the royalists. Both armies met at Worcester) 
and a desperate and bloody battle ensued. The 
king's army was routed. Captain Hind had the 
good fortune to escape, and, reaching London, lived 
in a retired situation. Here, however, he had not 
remained long, when he was betrayed by one of his 
intimate acquaintances. It will readily be granted 
that his actions merited death by the law of his 
country, but the mind recoils with horror from the 
thought of treachery in an intimate friend. 

Hind was carried before the speaker of the house 
of commons, and, after a long examination, was com- 
mitted to Newgate and loaded with irons ; nor was 
any person allowed to converse with him without a 
special permission. He was brought to the bar of the 
session -house at the Old Bailey, indicted for several 
crimes, but for want of sufficient evidence, nothing 
worthy of death could be proved against him* Not 
long ailter this, be was sent down to Reading under a 
strong guard, and, being arraigned before judge War- 
burton, for killing George Symson at Knowl Hill, as 
formerly mentioned, he was convicted of wilful mur- 
der. An act of indemnity for all past offences was 
issued at this time, and he hoped to have been in- 
dnded; but an order of council removed him to 
Worcester jail, where he was condemned for high 
treason, and hanged, drawn, and quartered, on the 
S4th September, 1652, aged thirty- four years. His 
bead was stuck upon the top of the bridge over the 
Severn, and the other pans of the body placed u^Ckxv 
the gates of the city. The head waa pfwa.x.eX'j XiV*:^ 
iown and interred, but the remaimnis v^Xa ^^ ^m* 
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body remained until consumed by the influence of 
the weather. 

In his last moments he declared that his principal 
depredations had been committed against the repub- 
lican party, and that he was sorry for nothing so much 
as not living to see his royal master restored* 



CAPTAIN DUDLEY 

Captain Dudley was born at Swepston in Leices- 
tershire. His father once possessed a considerable 
estate, but through extravagance lost the whole ex- 
cept about sixty pounds per annum. In these re- 
duced circumstances be went to London, intending to 
live in obscurity, corresponding to the state of his 
finances. 

Richard his son bad a promising genius, and re- 
ceived a liberal education at St Paul's school. But 
a naturally vicious disposition baffled all restraints. 
When only nine years old he showed his covetous 
disposition, by robbing his sister of thirty shillings, 
and absconding with it. In a few days, however, he 
was found, brought home, and sent to school, where 
his vicious propensities were only strengthened by 
indulgence. Impatient of the confinement of a school, 
he next robbed bis father of a considerable sum of 
money, and absconded. His fatlier, however, discov- 
ered his retreat, and found him a little way from town 
in the company of two loose women. 

Despairing of his settling at home, his father sent 
him on board a man-of-war, in which he sailed up the 
straits,and behaved gallantly in several actions. Upon 
his arrival in England, he left the ship, under th'e pre- 
tence that a younger officer had been pieferred before 

t, upon the death of one of tht \ve\x\fisia,ats. In « 
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short time he joined a band of thiaves, assisted them 
in robbing the country-house of admiral Carter, and 
escaped detectioii. Having at length commenced rob- 
ber, the first remarkable robbery in which he was 
engaged* was that of breaking int» the house of a 
lady of Blackheath^ and carrying off a large quantity 
of plate. 

He and his associates were successful in selUng'the 
plate to a refiner; but in a short time he was appre- 
hended for the robbery, and committed to Newgate. 
While there, he sent for the refiner, and severely re- 
proached him in the following manner: ** It is," said 
he, *' a hard matter to find an honest man and a fair 
dealer : for, you cursed rogue, among the plate you 
bought, there was a cup with a cover, which you told 
us was but silver gilt, buying it at the same price 
with the rest ; but it plainly appeared, by the adver- 
tisement in the gazette, that it was a gold cup and 
cover ; I see you are a rogue, and that there is no 
trusting anybody/* Dudley was tried, convicted for 
this robbery, and sentenced to death : but his youth, 
and the interest of his friends, procured him a royal 
pardon. 

For two years he conducted himself to the satis- 
faction of his father, so that he purchased for him a 
commission in the army. lu that situation he also 
acquitted himself honourably, and married a young 
lady of a respectable family, with whom he received 
an estate of a hundred and forty pounds a year. 
I'his, with his commission, enabled them to live in a 
genteel manner. Delighting, however, in company, 
and having become security for one of his compan- 
ions for a debt, and that person being arrested for it, 
one of the bailiffs was killed in the scuffle, asv4 
Oudlfey was suspected of being the muTdetex. 

What strengthened this suspicion wa»,l\i«XY>xi^^^ 
was the avowed enemy of all that class ol aoew" 
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He deemed a bailiff in England, or what is known in 
Scotland by the name of messenger, as one who is 
determined to strip every person who comes under 
his power of all be possibly can. 

But, leaving the statements of Dudley concerning 
these men, let us return to the relation of his actions. 
Having banished every virtuous feeling, being more 
inclined to live upon the ruins of his country than 
fruits of his industry, and more disposed to fight than 

* to work, he abandoned his own house, and joined a 
I band of robbers. Dudley soon became so expert a 

robber, that there was scarcely any robbery com- 

' mitted but he acted a principal part in it. Pleased 

. with this easy way of obtaining money, and of sup- 

^ porting an extravagant expense, he also prevailed 

• upon Will, his brother, to join him in this employ 

^ ment. It happened, however, that Will had not been 

long in his new occupation, when the captain was 
apprehended for robbing a gentleman of a watch, a 
sword, a whip, and nine shillings. But, fortunately 
for him, the evidence was defective, and he escaped 
death a second time. 

Now hardened in vice, he immediately recurred to 
his old trade. He robbed on the highway, broke into 
houses, picked pockets, or performed any act of vio- 
lence or cunning by which he could procure money. 
Fortune favoured him long, and he went on with im- 
punity, but was at last apprehended for robbing Sir 
John Friend's house. Upon trial the evidence was 
decisive, and he received sentence of death. His 
friends again interposed, and through their influence 
his sentence was changed for that of banishment. 
Accordingly, he and several other convicts were put 
on board a ship bound for Barbadoes. But they had 
scarcely reached the Isle of Wight, when he excited 
his companions to a conspiracy, and having concert- 
«?</ tAe/r measures while the ship's company were un- 
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No sooner had he reached the shore than he aban 
doned his companions, and travelled through woods 
and by-paths. Being in a very mean dress, he begged 
when he had no opportunity to steal. Arriving, how- 
ever, at Hounslow heath, he met with a farmer, robbed 
him, seized his horse, and, having mounted, set for- 
ward in quest of new spoils. This was a fortunate 
day, for Dudley had not proceeded far on the heath 
when a gentleman, well dressed, and better mounted 
than the farmer, made his appearance. He was com- 
manded to halt and to surrender. Dudley led him 
aside into a retired thicket, exchanged clothes and 
horse, rifled his pockets, and then addressed him, 
saying, that '' he ought never to accuse him of rob- 
bing him, for according to the old proverb, exchange 
was no robbery ;'* so bidding him good day, he march » 
ed off for London. Arrived there, he went in search 
of his old associates, who were glad to see their friend ; 
and who, in consequence of his fortunate adventures 
and high reputation among them, conferred upon him 
the title of captain, all agreeing to be subject to his 
commands. Thus, at the head of such an experienced 
and desperate band, no part of the country was se- 
cure from his rapine, nor any house sufficiently 
strong to keep him out The natural consequences 
were, that he soon became known and dreaded all 

tfr the country. 

To avoid capture, and to prevent all inquiries, he 
paid a visit to the north of England, and, being one 
day in search of plunder, he robbed a Dutch colonel 
of his hoi-se, arms, and fine laced coat. Thus equip, 
ped, he committed several other robberies. At length, 
however, he laid aside the colonePs habit, only using 
his horse, which soon became dexterous at his new 
.employment But one day meeting k %^Ti^«twwv 
near Epsom, the Jatter resisted Oae cw^V'^a'c^^ ^^ 
mands, aad discharged his pistol at r>\iA\e^- ^"^ ^^^^^ 
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combat however, he was Yictorious, woundect the 
genlieman in the ttfg, and, having stripped him of 
bis money, conveyed him to the next village, that 
he might receive medical assistance, and then rode 
off in search of new adventures. The captain and 
his men were very successful in this quarter. No 
stage, nor coach, nor passenger, of which they had 
intelligenee, could escape their depredations, and 
scarcely a day passed without the commission* of 
some notorious robbery. 

Captain Dudley and his men went on in a con 
tinued course of good fortune, acquiring much wealth, 
but amassing little, as their extravagance was equal 
to theii gains. On one ill-fated day, however, hav- 
ing attacked and robbed the Southampton coach, 
they were keenly pursued, and several of them taken, 
but Dudley escaped. Deprived of the chief part of 
his own forces, he now attached himself to some 
housebreakers, and with tbem continued to commit 
many robberies $ in particular, with three others, he 
entered the house of an old woman in Spitalfields, gag- 
ged her, bound her to a chair, and rifled the house 
of a considerable sum of money, which the good 
woman had been long scraping together. Hearing 
the money clink that was going to be taken from her, 
bhe struggled in her chair, fell down upon her face, 
and was stifled to death, while the captain and his 
companions went off with impunity. But when the 
old woman came to be interred, a grandson of her's, 
who had been one of the robbers, when about to be 
fitted with a pair of mourning gloves, changed coun- 
tenance, was strongly agitated, and began to trem- 
ble^ He was suspected, charged with the murder, 
confessed the ciimef and informing upon the rest, 
ff^o of them were taken, tried, and coti^emive^, ^ti^ 
^c' three banged in chains. 
'^ct, though Dudleys name was pubVvsti^^ »•«► ^ 
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eesflory to the murder, he lon^ Mcapod detection. At 
length, however, he was apprehended, and charyifed 
with several robberies, of wluch he, by dextMous man* 
agemen^ evaded the deserved punishment. Ho 
was also called to stand trial for the murder of an 
old woman; but the principal evidence, upon whoso 
testimony the other three were chiefly condemned, 
being absent, he escaped suSerinfir for that erime. 
The dexterous ma^er in which he managed that 
trial, the witnesses whom he suborned, and the man« 
ner in which he maintained his innocence before the 
jury, were often the cause of his boast and amuse- 
menk 

The profligate Dudley was no sooner relieved from 
prison than he hastened to join his old companions 
in vice. Exulting to see their captain again at their 
bead, they redoubled their activity, and committed all 
manner of depredations. Among other adventures, 
they robbed a nobleman at Hounslow heath of fifteen 
hundred pounds, after a severe engagement with his 
servants, three of whom were wounded, and two had 
their horses shot under them. They next directed 
their course along the west country road, and having 
robbed a parson, enjoined him, under the most terrific 
threats, to preach a sermon in praise of thieving. He 
was forced to comply, and the sermon being ended, 
they returned his money, and gave him four shillings 
to drink their health and success. 

After this adventure, they left off infesting the high- 
ways, and rode for London. Arrived in the capital, 
the captain's brother employed his dexterity about 
town in several adventures, which go so far to show 
bow well the brother profited by the example and in- 
structions of the captain. Me first dressed himself 
as a countryman, with a pair of dirty boots on, and 
a whip in his hand, and went to Bartho\oT&.«« ^«a.t^ 
where he wandered all the forenoon V\x)tio>3X TQSft^A:u<^ 
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any prey. But as he was returning, be accosted a 
plain countryman, saying,'* Have acare, honest friend, 
of your money, for we are going into a cursed place, 
full of thieves, rogues, and pickpockets. I am almost 
ruined by them, and I am glad that they have not 
pulled the teeth out of my head. Let one take never 
so good care, they will be sure of his money ; the 
devil certainly helps them." 

The face of the countryman glowed with courage 
as he replied, ** I defy all the devils to rob me of any 
thing I value. I have a round piece which I'll se- 
cure;" and thrusting it into his mouth, he rushed 
confidently into the fair. Will was only desirous to 
ascertain the fact that he had money about him; 
therefore, giving his instructions with a fev six- 
pences and groats to a hopeful boy, he immediately 
ran after the countryman, while Will followed at a 
distance. The boy coming up with the countryman, 
fell down before him, scattering the money all 
around; and starting up, he raised the most hideous 
noise, crying that he was undone, and that he must 
run away from his apprenticeship, that his mastei 
was a furious man, and that he would certainly be 
killed. The countryman and others flocked around, 
and endeavoured to assist the boy in gathering up 
his lost money. Then one of them said, ^ Have 
you found all ?" ** Yes," all the silver, but that it 
of no avail ; there is a broad piece of gold which ] 
was carrying to my master for a token sent from 
the country, and for the loss of it I shall be killed 
Alas! I am undone! what will become of me?* 
Will now advanced among the crowd, and wai 
equally concerned for the unhappy boy ; and, seeing 
the countryman standing by, he gravely obsen^ec 
that he hsui seen him put a piece of gold into hi 
' mouth. The mob ixistantly seized him, and whili 
one opened bis mouth by forcei aaoVXvet '«xtra£te< 
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the broad piece of gold ; and when he attempted to 
speak in his own defence, he was kicked, and pinched, 
and so tossed about, that he was glad to escape with 
his lifi;. Meanwhile, the boy slipped away among 
the crowd, and at an appointed place met Will to 
surrender to him his booty. 

Having changed his clothes. Will went into the 
market, and mingling with the crowd, learned- that 
the countryman was gone to an inn, where he had 
sent for his master, a knight of a large estate, and 
some other respectable persons, to attest his charac- 
ter. Will knew this person well, and hastened to 
the Exchange, in full hopes of meeting him. Havin}< 
reconnoitred the gentleman, and followed him until 
he perceived an, opportunity, be robbed him of every 
guinea he had, except one, which he considerately 
left him to pay for his dinner. The knight, repair- 
ing to the inn, laughed heartily when the poor coun- 
tryman informed him that he had been robbed, while 
he told him that he also had, in like manner, been 
just fleeoed upon the Exchange. The countryman 
laughed in his turn, and said, ** Sir, let us make our 
escape from this roguish place ;" adding, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, '' Sir, they'll steal our small guts to 
make fiddlestrings of them." 

The gentleman, having recruited his purse, went 
out the next day to the Exchange. Will paid him 
the same compliment the second day. The knight 
was surprised how it was possible for any man to rob 
him when he was so forewarned, and so upon his 
guard ; but, looking hastily about, his eye fixed upon 
Will, whom he suspected to be the delinquent. He 
went up to him, and, taking him by the button, in- 
formed him that he strongly suspected he was the 
person who had robbed him ; but, as he<<i(a& v^ ^«:ciV\^- 
man of a Targe fortune, he did not Te¥tM^>i^^Ttvotv^l, 
upon condition that he would m^otia \ivai \i^ -^^^ 
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means be bad done so. " Tbis," said be, '^ I promise 
apoD my boaoar/ ''Yonr word of boooor," said 
Wflly^is saffidcDt; I know tbe gieatnesBof jour 
Ibftme; I am the man. I wiU wait<m joorvor&bip 
at the tavern, and tbere shew yon some of mj art 
more freely tban I would to my fellow rogues." In 
tbeir way to tbe inn, tbe gentleman informed Will, 
tbat as be wished to tnake a frolic of tbe matter, be 
would send for some otbo* gentlemen to be present 
assuring him, at tbe same time, tbat be should sus* 
tain no danrngg from any discovery tbat be might 
make to them. ** I know you're a gentleman," said 
Will, " and men of h<monr scorn to keep base com- 
pany. Call as many as you please ; 111 take their 
word, and I know tbat I am saf .** 

When tbe gentlemen arrived. Will told them many 
things which greatly astonished and pleased them ; 
and when he pulled out the piece of gold, and informed 
Jiem how he had used Roger, the gentleman's tenant, 
be was immediately sent for to increase the amuse- 
ment. ** What would you say," cried tbe knight, as 
he entered, ** if you saw your gold again ?" " Oh !" 
said he, ** I wish I could ; but if my mouth can't keep 
it, where shall I put it ? Shud ; Pd rather see the 
rogue; I'd make ajelly of his bones!" "There he is,** 
said the knight, ''and there's your broad piece.** 
As Roger began to heave and to bully, his master 
commai|ded him to take his piece of gold, and sit 
down by him : upon which, the pacified Roger, see- 
ing how things went, drank to his new acquaintance. 

One of tbe gentlemen pulling out a curious watch, 
raid, he wondered bow it was possible to take a watch 
out of a fob; that it certainly must be from care 
Idssness on the part of the owner. ^ No," said Will^ 
^'if tbe gentleman will take a turn in Moorfields. 
/v; mager a guinea 111 have the watch before he 
returns let him take what care he pleases, and 1 
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han't stir out of the room.* **Dodc,'' cried the 
entleman ; and every gentleman in the room laid 
own his guinea, while Roger staked bis broad piece, 
^he gentleman went out, and was careful that he 
'ould not suffer man, woman, nor child to come 
lear him. When the time approached that be 
bould return, a boy came pretty near him, but, to 
void suspicion, ran past him, and at the same time 
»oking on his back, informed the gentleman that 
t swarmed with vermin. The gentleman observing 
hem, and loathing the sight, said, ** Good boy, take 
hem off, and I'll give you a shilling.'' The boy 
id so, at the same time stealing his watch; and, 
laving received his shilling, ran off. The gentle- 
lan returned to the tavern, wondering all the way 
low he could possibly come by snch vermin, and 
aking the greatest care that no person should ap- 
proach him. 

Upon his return to the tavern. Will asked him 
rhat o'clock it was. He attempted to pull out his 
^atch, but, to his utter astonishment and confusion, 
t was gone. Upon this, Will produced it, and asked 
he gentleman if that were his. The gentleman was 
truck dumb, casting up his hands and eyes, and, 
nil of amazement, addressed Will, saying, **You 
Aust have liad the assistance of the devil." ** Of 
. boy," said Will. *< Did not a boy pick you clean?** 
There's the devil,'* said the gentleman ; i* and he 
hrew them on, too, I suppose.** '* Ay, through a 
uill,** said the other. 

All present were astonished at the ingenuity of 
he trick, but particularly plain Roger, who could 
lOt, at times, restrain his lauj^hter. '* Aias !*' said 
Vill, *'this trick is not worth talking about: it is 
nly one of those we commit to our boys. TYi«,\^\% 
, nobleman just passing the window, v»\\>^ aw Ntr^j 
ich coat upon bis bacJcr Pll wager, aa \ie^ot^> ^'^ 
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Steal it from him, before all his followers, and brtnqf 
it here on my own back." The gentlemen all staked 
their guineas, and were seconded by Roger. *^ Come« 
now," said Will, ** this matter must not be entrusted 
to a boy; you will give me leave to go myself, nor 
must you restrict me to any particular time to re- 
turn/' So out he ran, and followed the nobleman 
from street to street, until he saw him enter a tavern. 
The nobleman was conducted up stairs. Will 
bustling in after him, hastened to the bar-keeper, 
and desired him to lend him an apron, as his master 
would be served only by his own footman. ** He is 
a very good customer, and expects the very best 
wine : J must go to the cellar and taste it for him." 
The apron being given, he went to the cellar, and 
returned with some of the best of each wine for his 
pretended master. He ran so quick up and down 
stairs, and was so alert at his work, that none of 
the other servants could equal him. Meanwhile, the 
company up stairs taking him for the ser^'ant of the 
house, were highly satisfied with his attendance. He 
was also careful to give full cups to the servant who 
should have waited in his place, with some money 
which the other was very glad to receive for doing 
nothing. He seldom also went into the room without 
passing some merry jest to amuse the company. They 
were so highly pleased with him, that they said one 
to another, ** This is a merry, witty fellow ; such a 
man as he is fit to make a house ; he deserves dou 
:i»le wages.*' When Will saw his plan ripe for exe 
cution, he came into the rv>om with some wine, and 
by the aid of a knife made a slit in my lord's coat. 
Returning with a bottle in one hand, and his other 
hand full of glasses, before he approached his lord- 
ship he started and stared, saying, *^ What fellows 
are those who have made that coat ?" with other im- 
precatioas against the tailor. Then tome of the 
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company rising up, saw the rent in my lord's coat, 
and cried, ** My lord, the tailor has cheated you.'* 
Will, drawing near, said, « Such things may hap* 
pen ; but give me the coat, and I'll carry it privately 
under my master's cloak to an acquaintance of mine, 
who will piesently make it as good as if it had not 
been torn.'' Borrowing a great coat of a gentleman 
present, the nobleman gave Will his coat to carry 
to the tailor, who, coming down stairs, informed the 
landlord of the disaster, received his cloak, and, put- 
ting the rent coat below it, seized a good beaver hat 
off one of the cloak pins, and hastened from the ta- 
vern. Arriving at the inn where the gentlemen were 
anxiously waiting his return, he went into another 
room, dressed himself, and went with the cloak and 
beaver on. ** What 1'' said one of them, ** instead of 
a coat, you come with a cloak, and great need for 
it ; for there's a great deal of knavery under it." Will 
then opened the cloak, and showed them the coat, 
saying that he had received the cloak and beaver in- 
to the bargain ; and related the whole adventure. 

Meanwhile, my lord and his company had waited 
ong in expectation of the servant, whom they sup- 
posed to have been one of tiie waiters of the houHC. 
The landlord also wondering that they were so long 
in calling for more wine, one of the servants was 
sent up stairs to force trade. He entered the room, 
saying, ** Call here, call here, gentlemen ?" ** Yes," 
said one of them, *' where is your fellow servant who 
waited upon us ?" " My fellow-servant I'* exclaimed 
the other ; " be said he was my lord's servant, and 
that his master would be served by none but himself, 
and I should have good vails nevertheless." My 
lord replied, << How can that be ? I have only one 
gentleman of my own retinue ; the rt*t w^ -^ixnXv \cci 
lady. He that served us came in w\\.Vi an «u^toxv,^^^ 
in the ^.baracter of oue of the servarta ol xivt Vxo>4»»"^ 
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call up the landlord P Boniface instantly waited on 
them, when one of the gentlemen asked him, if he 
kept sharpers in his house to affront gentlemen and 
to rob them. " Nay,** replied the vintner, who was a 
choleric man, ** do you bring sharpers along with 
you, to affront me and rob my house ? I am sure I 
have lost a new cloak and beaver ; and, for aught I 
know, though you look like gentlemen, you may be 
sharpers yourselves ; and I e3q>ect to be paid by you 
for my losses, as well as for the reckoning." One of 
the company instantly drew upon him, enraged at hib 
insolent language; but the landlord ran dowp stairs 
in affright, and alarmed the whole house, entreating 
them not to suffer such rogues to escape. In the 
meantime he seized a tword, the servants armed them- 
selves with •pits* pokers, and such other weapons as 
the house afforded. A great uproar was soon raised; 
and the nobleman eoming first out to make his way 
past the crowd, made a thrust at the landlord, but 
was beaten back bv a fire-shovel in the hand of one 
of the waiters, antf very narrowly escaped being run 
through with a long spit in the hands of a cook maid. 
His lordship, seeing the door so completely guarded, 
•but himself up in the room, and began to consult 
with the rei»l of the company what was best to be 
dune. 

Fortunately, however, the gentleman who was in the 
other tavern with Will, conjecturing that a quarrel 
might ensue between the nobleman and the vin^er, 
who had lost his cloak and beaver, sent his own land- 
lord to inform him, that the rogue was caught, and in 
safe custody. 

He was admitted up-stairs, waited on his lordship, 
and communicated to him the whole affair. A cessa- 
tion of arms took place. They drank to the health 
>f the landlord, assuring him, that in future they would 
friendly to ]n% house: but. in ttic mean\im«) they 
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attended their peacemaker to the tavern, where Will 
was exhibiting his dexterity. The vintner went along 
with them, and, after common compliments, Will re- 
stored the coat, the cloak, and the beaver, and con. 
tinned to amuse them during the remainder of Um 
evening with the relation of his adventures. 

But to return, at length, to the captain his brother. 
He had, along with his companions, committed to 
many robberies upon the highway, that a proclama- 
tion was issued against them, offering a reward to those 
^ho should bring them, either dead or alive. Thi» 
occasioned their detection in the following manner :—> 
having committed a robbery, and being closely pur 
sued to Westminster ferry, the wherryman refused to 
carry any more that night. Two of them then rode 
off, and the other four ga^ie their horses to a water- 
man to lead to the next inn. The horses foaming 
with sweat, the waterman began to suspect that they 
were robbers who had been keenly pursued, and com- 
municated his suspicions to the constable, who secured 
the horses, and went in search of the men. 

He was not long in seizing one of them, who con- 
fessed ; and the constable, hastening to the inn, se- 
cured the rest, and, having placed a strong guard 
upon them, rode to Lambeth, and making sure of the 
other two, led them before a justice of the peace, who 
committed them to Newgate. 

At the next sessions, captain Dudley, his brother, 
and three other accomplices, were tried, and con- 
demned to suffer death. 

After sentence, captain Dudley was brought to New. 
gate, where he cocducted himself agreeably to his sad 
situation. He was conveyed from Newgate with six 
other prisoners. He appeared pretty cheerful, but his 
brother lay all the time sick in the cart. TVi^ ^^^tcxcvt^- 
nies of religion being' performed, Ihey ^erft\«k>xu^^v^^ 
>nto another world on the twenty- second ot 'S^eXtt^^^'c^ « 
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Ifl^l, to mnswer fx the nomeroiu criinef of thdr 
gnilij ItTM. 

The twdiet of the eapUin and hit brother, haring 
been cut down, were pot into teparate coffi^ to be 
eoniTfjed to their disocouolate father, who at the aight, 
waa fo overwhelroed, that he aank upon the dead bo- 
dief, and nerer apoke more, and waa buried at the aame 
time and in the aame grave wivh his two sons. 
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The adyancemeni of the arte and scienoea ia sol 
more rapid than the progresa of follj and vice. In 
the following memoir it will be demonstrated, that 
tiie beat education may be perverted bj vicious dia> 
poflitiona. 

William Nevison was bom at Pomfret, in York 
•hirei about the year 1639, and his parents, bein^ 
in good circumstances, conferred upon him a decent 
education. He remained at school until he wa: 
about thirteen years of age. During that period 
his expanding talents promised a luxuriant harvest 
but the general bent of his futui-e character, and th( 
niling motive of all his actions, were exhibited a 
that period. He commenced bis depredations b; 
•tealins a silver spoon from his own father. Th 
too indulgent parent, instead of chastising him fp 
the crime, transferred the unpleasant work to th 
schoolmaster. The father who resigns authorit 
over his own children may expect either to lose ttet 
altogether, or to have his heart grieved and hi 
fiunily dishonoured by their conduct. The school 
»ter having punished young Nevison for th 

}ft» he spent a sleepless night in meditating re 
(6. He knew that the pedagogue bad a fl»vouril 
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bone, which grued in an adjacent paddock. Wil* 
liam rose early in the morning, moved quietly into 
his father's closet, stole his keys» and supplied him- 
self with cash to the amount of ten pounds ; then^ 
taking a saddle and bridle from bis father's stable, 
he hastened to thf; ];>addock in which the school- 
master's horse was acnmstomed to feed ; and, having 
saddled and bridled the animal, with all haste rode 
towards London. About a mile or two from the 
capital, he cut the throat of the poor horse, for fear 
of detection. Arrived in London, he changed his 
name and clothes, and then hired himself to a 
brewer. Although circumstances compelled him to 
be for a while industrious, in order to obtain the 
necessaries of life, his mind was always upon the 
stretch to invent some more expeditious mode of 
acquiring money than the slow return of annual pay ; 
accordingly he often, ineffectually, attempted to rob 
his master. One evening, however, the clerk hap- 
pening to use his bottle too freely, Nevison followed 
him into the counting-house, and, while he was en- 
joying a recruiting nap, stole the keys of the desks, 
and relieved them of their burden, to the amount 
of about two hundred pounds. Without waiting to 
discover whether the clerk or the servant would be 
blamed for the cash, he sailed for Holland. 

But change of climate had no effect in changing 
his nature. Through his instigation, the daughter 
of a respectable citizen robbed her father of a large 
sum of m^>ney, and a quantity of jewels, and eloped 
with the Englishman. They were pursued, taken, 
and committed to prison. Thus detected, Nevison 
would certainly have finished a short but villanous 
career in a foreign land, had he not fortunaU&Vs 
effected his escape. 

"With no small difficulty he arrived \ti 'P\«*.ti^«'.t^\ 
and enlisted into a regiment of EngWsYi "voVitAjaexaJ 
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under the command of the Puke of York. In ilmt 
station he behaved with considerable reputation; 
and eren acquired some money ; but his restless 
temper and disposition to acquire riches, by what* 
ever means, did not permit him to remain in a 
situation of industry or sobriety. He deserted, 
went over to England, with his money purchased a 
horse, together with all other necessaries, and com- 
menced his depredations in a systematic form. His 
success was uncommon: and he every day found 
means to replenish his coffers, and to nourish his 
extravagance. Nor would he unite his fortune with 
any one, who, from selfish motives, might feel dis* 
posed to participate in his lucrative employment. 

One day Nevison, who went otherwise by the name 
of Johnson, travellin|^ on the road, and scouring 
about in search of a prise, met two countrymen, who 
coming up towards him, inf<»rmed him that it was 
very dangerous travelling forward, for that the way 
was beset^ and they bad been robbed bi^ three high- 
waymen, about half a mile off; and if he had any 
charge of money about him, it was his safest course 
to turn back. JMevison asking them what they had 
lost, they told him forty pounds : upon which he re- 
plied, ** Turn back with me and show me the way 
they tooky and my life to a farthing, PU make them 
return you your money again." They rode along 
with him till they came in sight of the highwaymen, 
when Nevison, ordering the countrymen to stay be- 
hind him at some distance, rode up, and spoke to 
the foremost of them, saying, * Sir, by your garb 
and the colour of your horse, you should be one of 
those I looked after; and if so, my business is to 
tell you, that you borrowed of two friends of mine 
forty pounds, which they desipe me to demand of 
you, and which, before we part, you must restore." 
"HowP* cried the highw ayman. ** forty pound* f 
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What! is the fellow mad?" "So mad,'* replied 
Nevison, ** that your life shall answer me, if you do 
not give me better satisfaction." Upon which he 
drew his pistol and suddenly clapped it to the other's 
breast, who finding that Nevison had also his rein, 
and that he could not get his sword or pistols, 
yielded, telling him his life was at his mercy. <* No/' 
said Nevison, ** it is not that 1 seek, but dfie money 
you robbed these two men of who are riding up to 
me, which you must refund." 

The thief was forced to consent, and readily to de- 
liver such part as he had, saying bis companions 
were in possession of the rest ; so that Nevison, hav. 
ing made him dismount, and taking away his pistoli, 
which he gave to the countryman, ordered them to 
secure him, and hold his own, while he took the thiefi 
horse, and pursued the other two, whom he soon over* 
took ; for they, thinking him their companion, stopped 
as soon as they saw him ; so that he came up to them 
in the midst of a common. '* How now. Jack,*' said 
one of them, " wtiat made you engage with yon feU 
low ?" " No, gentlemen," replied Nevison, " you are 
mistaken in your man : Thomas — for by the token 
of your horse and arms, I perceive you are Thomas— > 
he hath sent me to you for the ransom of his lite, 
amounting to no less than the prive of the day, which 
if you' presently surrender, you may go about your 
business ; if not, 1 must have a little dispute with you 
at sword and pistol I" At which one of them fired at 
him, but missing his aim, received Nevison's bullet 
in his right shoulder; and being thereby disabled, 
Nevison was about to discharge at the other, when he 
called for quarter, and came to a parley, which, in 
short, was made up, with Nevison's promise to send 
their friend, and their delivering all the teeA^ \s1w1e5 
they bad, amounting to a hundred wvd ^^V."^ "^qw\^%« 
HsLviuff jbtained bis oooty, he rode VwuciW V> t>vi v«^ 
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callous and daring in vice. He, with redoubled vi- 
gour, renewed his depredations, and meeting his car- 
riers and drovers, iftformed them that it was neces- 
sary to increase their rents, in order to refund his 
expenses while in jail and his loss of time. It wak 
at first supposed that it was his ghost, who carried 
on the same pranks that he had done in his life- 
time. The truth of this, however, came tc be sus 
pected, and the jailer offered a reward of twenty 
pounds to any person who would restore him to his 
former domiciia 

Resolved to visit the capital, he upon his journey 
met a company of canting beggars, pilgrims, and 
idle vagabonds. Continuing in their company for 
some time, and observing the merry life that they 
pursued, he took an opportunity to propose himself 
a member of. their honourable fraternity. Their 
leader applauded his resolution, and addressed him 
in these words : — ** Do not we come into th^^frorld 
arrant beggars, without a rag upon us ? And do 
not we all go out of the world like beggars, saving 
only an old sheet over us ? Shall we then be asham 
ed to walk up and down the world, like beggars, with 
old blankets pinned about us ? No ! no ! that would 
be a shame to us, indeed. Have we not the. whole 
kingdom to walk in at our pleasure ? Are we afraid 
of the approach of quarter-day ? Do we walk in 
fear of sheriffs, bailiffs, and catch-poles? Who 
ever knew an arrant beggar arrested for debt ? Is 
not our meat dressed in every man's kitchen ? Does 
not every man's cellar afford us beer? And the best 
men's purses keep a penny for us to spend ?" Hav- 
'mg by tht^e words, as he thought, fully fixed him in 
.ove with begging, he then acquainted the company 
with Nevison's desire, in consequence of which they 
mere all very joyful. The first question they asked 
fm was, if he bad any loure m his burijf f Nevisun 
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•tared on them, not knowing what they meant; till 
at last one of them informed lum, it was the money in 
his parse. He told them he had but eighteen-penee, 
which he ^ave them freely. This, by a f^enenu vote, 
was condemned to be spent in a boose for his ini- 
tiation. They then commanded him to kneel down, 
which being done, one of the chief of them took a 
gage of boose, which is a quart of drink, and poured 
the same on his head saying, " I do, by virtue of this 
aovereign liquor, install thee in the Boage, and make 
thee a free denizen of our ragged regiment So that 
obeernng these rules: — First, that thou art not to 
wsAider up and dowo all countries, but to keep to 
that quarter that is allotted to thee, and, secondly, 
thou art to give way to any of us that have borne alt 
the offices of the wallet before ; and, upon holding 
up a finger, to avoid any town or oountir village 
where thou seest we are foraging for victuals for our 
army that march along with us. Observing these 
two rules, we take thee into our protection, and oon* 
■titute thee a brother of our numerous society." 

The leader having ended his oration, Nevison rose 
up, and was congratulated by all the company's 
hanging about him, like so many dogs about a bear, 
and making such a hideous noise, that the chie^ 
commandixig silence, addressed him as follows :•— 

** Now that thou art entered into our fraternity, thoa 
must not scruple to act our villanies, whether it be 
to cut a purse, steal a cloak-bag, or portmanteau; 
convey all manner of things, whether a chicken, 
sufking-pig, duck, goose, or hen, or to ste^ a shirt 
from the hedge ; for he that will be a queer cove, (a 
professed rogue,) must observe these rules. And be- 
cause thou art a novice in begging, and under- 
itandest not the mysteries of the canting language, 
thou shalt have a wile to be thy oompftodon^ by whom 
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thou mayest receive instructions.'* And thereupon 
he singled him out a girl of about seventeen years 
of age, which tickled his fancy very much : but he 
must presently be married to her after the fashion 
of their pa/ru;o, who, amongst beggars, is their priest 
Whereupon the ceremony was performed after this 
manner : — 

They took a hen, and, having cut off the head of 
it, laid the dead body on the ground, placing Nevison 
on the one side, and his intended on the other ; this 
being done, the priest, standing by, with a loud voice 
bade them live together till death did them part; 
then shaking hand^, and kissing each other, the 
ceremony of the wedding was over, and the whole 
group appeared intoxicated with joy. Night ap. 
proaching, and all their money being spent, tb<?y 
betook themselves to a barn not far off, where they 
broached a hogshead, and went to sleep. 

Nevison, having met with this odd piece of diver- 
sion in his journey, slipped out of the barn when ali 
were asleep, took a horse, and posted directly away. 
But, coming to London, he found there was too much 
noise about him to permit him to tarry there: he 
therefore returned into the country, and fell to his 
old pranks again. Several who bad been formerly 
robbed by him, happening to meet him, imagined that 
his ghost walked abroad, having heard the report of 
his pestilential death in Leicester jail. In short, his 
crimes became so notorious, that a reward was offered 
to any that would apprehend him : this made many 
waylay him, especially two brothers, named Fletcher, 
one of whom Nevison shot dead ; but, going into a lit- 
tle village abAit thirteen miles from York, he was 
taken by captain Hardcastle, and sent to York jail, 
where, on the J 5th March, 1684, he was tried, cod- 
Icmned, and executed, aged forty-five. 
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THE GOLDEN FARMER. 

This man's real name was William Davis, a native 
cf North Wales, but be obtained the title of Goiden 
Farmer from his custom of paying any considerable 
sum in gold. He was born in the year 1626. At an 
early period of life he removed to Sudbury, iu Glouces- 
tershire^ where he took a farm, married the daughter 
of a wealthy innkeeper, by whom he had eighteen 
children, and followed that industrious employment 
merely to disguise the real character of a robber, 
which he sustained without suspicion for the space of 
forty-two years. He usually robbed alone. One day 
meeting some stage coaches, he stopped one of them, 
fa!l of ladies, all of whom complied with his demands, 
except a Quaker, who vowed she had no moiiey; nor 
any thing valuable about her: upon which, fearing 
lest he should lose the booty of the other coaches, he 
told her he would go and see what they could afford 
him, and return to her again. Having rifled the other 
three coaches, he was as good as his word^ and the 
Quaker, persisting in her former statement, enraged 
the Farmer to such a degree, that, seizing her by the 
shoulder, and employing language which it would be 
hardly proper here to set down, he so scared ttiepoor 
Quaker, as to cause her to produce a purse of guineas^ 
a gold watch, and a diamond ring. Whereupon, they 
parted as good friends as when they were first intro- 
duced to each other 

I'pon another occasion, our desperado met the 
duchess of Albemarie in her coach, as she was ridm^ 
over Salisbury Plain ^ but he encountered greater 
difficulty in this case than he had contemplated 
Before he could assault the lady hcwascom^W^\.c» 
engage a postiiion^ the coachman, and V«o looVave<a. \ 
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but, having disabled them all by discharging several 
pistols, he approached his prey, whom he found more 
refractory than the female Quaker. Perceiving ano. 
ther person of quality's coach approaching, with a 
retinue of servants, be was fain to content himself by 
pulling three diamond rings from her fingers by force, 
snatching a rich gold watch from her side, and venting 
a portion of abuse upon her obstinate ladyship. 

It was not very long after this exploit^ that our 
adventurer met with Sir Thomas Day, a justice of 
the peace, living at Bristol. They fell into discourse, 
and riding along, the Golden Farmer informed his 
new acquaintance, that a little while before, he had 
narrowly escaped being robbed by a couple of high- 
waymen, but, luckily, his horse had better heels 
than theirs, and he got clear of them. "Truly,'* 
said Sir Thomas, ** that had been very hard : but, 
nevertheless, as you would have been robbed between 
sun and sun, the county, upon suing it, would have 
been obliged to make your loss good." Thus, chat- 
ting together, and coming to a convenient place, the 
Golden Farmer shot Sir Thomas's man's horse under 
him, and compelling him to retire to a distance, pre- 
gented a pistol to the knight's heart, and demanded 
his money. ** I thought, sir," said Sir Thomas, ** that 
you had been an honest man." ** Your worship is 
mistaken,'* cried the Farmer; ** and if you had any 
skill in physiognomy, you might have perceived that 
my countenance is the very picture of necessity 5 so 
deliver me presently, for I'm in haste.'* Sir Thomas 
therefore, being constrained to give him the money 
he had about him, which was about sixty pounds in 
gold and silver ; the other humbly thanked his wor- 
ship, and told him, that what he had parted With 
was not lost, because he had been robbed between 

fii/u and auD, and could therefore come upon the 
county. 



THE OOLDEN PARMEE. lOH' 

One Mr. Hart, a yoong gentleman of Enfield, who 
possessed a good estate* but was not overburdened 
with brains, riding one day over Finchley Commoni 
where the Golden Farmer had been some hours hunt- 
ing for prey, was met by him, and saluted with a 
smart slap with the fiat of his drawn hanger upon 
his shoulders : ** A plague on you !** said the Farmer, 
how slow you are, to make a man wait upon yoo 
all the morning ; come, deliver what you have, and 
go to the devil for orders !" The young gentleman, 
rather surprised at this novel greeting, began to 
make several excuses, saying he had no money about 
him; but his incredulous antagonist took the liberty 
of searching him, and, finding about him above a 
hundred guineas, he bestowed upon him two or three 
fiuther slaps on the shoulders, telling him, at the 
same time, not to give his mind to lying in future, 
when an honest gentleman required a small gratuity 
from him. 

Another time, this notorious robber having paid 
his landlord about 80^ for rent, the latter, as he re- 
turned home, was met by his tenant in disguise, who, 
bidding him to stand, said, ** Come, Mr. Gravity, 
deliver what you have in a trice l" The old gentle- 
man, fetching a deep sigh, at the hazard ot displac- 
ing several buttons from his waistcoat, told him that 
he had not above two shillings about him, and hoped 
therefore, that he was more a gentleman than to take 
to small a matter from a poor man. « I have no 
aith,*' replied the Farmer, •* for you seem, by your 
ab)t, to be a man of better circumstances than you 
reteud ; therefore, open your budget, or I shall fall 
ul of you.** " Dear sir," cried the landlord, •* you 
n't be so barbarous to an old old man.** '* Do^'V 
k of age or barbarity to me ; dcYWw t"v«r»>^\\!k,% 
1 have about you, before this 'p\«\.o\ 'nv«>»w»» "^^ 
90i of /oar obstioavy.** The ian^ot^WvEi^ >»• 
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rather steal thnn beg, in defiance of whip or imprison 
ment. Determined to have the last wor*! of the Far 
nier, the tinker, rejoined, '* I would have you to know 
that I take a ureat deal of pains for a Ivelihood." Th 
Farmer equally loquacious, replied, " I know that jo\ 
are such an enemy to idleness, that rather than wan 
work, you would make three holes in mending one.' 
" That may be,*' said the honest tinker, " but I begii 
to wish that there was a greater distance between m 
as I do neither love your conversation nor appearance.' 
"lam equally ready to say the same of you; fo 
though you are entertained in every place, yet you ar 
seldom permitted to enter the door of any dwelling.' 
The tinker repeated his strong suspicions on the Far 
mer. " Nor shall- it be without cause !*' exclaimed he 
** therefore, open your wallet, and deliver the mone; 
therein. Here their dialogue being about to close, th 
tinker entreated that he would not rob him, as he wa 
about a hundred miles frcnn home : but the golde; 
farmer being indifferent to all the consequences of th 
loss of the other's property, seized both his wallet an 
his money, and left tiie poor tinker to renew his juui 
ney and his toils. 

This famous highwayman had only a few more act 
of violence to perform. His actions and character b< 
ing now universally known, many a hue-and-cry ws 
sent after him, and conspired to his overthrow. B 
was seized and imprisoned, tried, and condemned. H 
spent his time in prison in the same merry way i 
which his former life had been passed, and a violei 
death terminated his wicked course on the 29th Jh 
oember, 1689. 
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JONATHAN SIlkfPSON. 

This man was the son of a respectable gentleman 
in Launceston, in Cornwall, and put an apprentice 
to a linen-draper. After serving bis time with great 
approbation, his father gave him 1500/. to commence 
business for himself. 

He had not been a ^ • r in business when he mar- 
ried a merchant's duUj: ler, and received with her 
2000/. of portion. Sueti an accession to his wealth 
enabled him to extend his bujiiness, and to conduct 
it with ease. But money cannot procure happiness. 
T^e affections of the young laJy had been gained by 
a man of less fortune, e.nd, to please her father, she 
had given her hand where she could not bestow her 
heart; and, though married to another, she con- 
tinued in a degree of familiarity with her former 
lover that excited her husband's jealousy, the most 
violent^ot all the passions. 

In a short time, after having lived in~a very un- 
happy manner, Simpson took the opportunity to sell 
all off, and, having shut up shop, went away with 
what money he could raise, determined no longer to 
remain in Bristol. He was now possessed of about 
«500C/. but his expenses were so extravagant, that 
this large sum was soon exhausted. He then went to 
the highway, committed a robbery, was apprehendcdi 
and would certainly have been hanged, had not some 
of his rich relations procured a reprieve. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining it may be guessed from the fact* 
that it arrived at Tyburn just when the rope was 
about his neck. Such was his obduracy, that, when 
■^turning to Newgate behind one of the sheriffs men, 
the latter asked him what be thought oC «w t«v^^><* 
when he was come to the gallows, **'^c^ xaat^ ^Qase.'^. 
I thought oimy dyini; day** 
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When he came to the prison-door, the turnkey re 
fused to receive him, saying, that he was sent to b< 
executed, and that be was discharged of him, anc 
woald not permit him to enter without a new war 
rant. Upon which Simpson exclaimed, *' What ar 
unhappy cast-off dog am I, that both Tyburn anc 
Newgate should m one day refuse to entertain me 
Well, 111 mend my manners for the future, and tr} 
whether I can't merit a reception at them both 
next time I am brought thither/' 

He immediately recommenced his operations, anc 
one day robbed a gentleman of a purse full of coun- 
ters, which he supposed were gold. He kept them 
in his pockets, always anxiously looking out for \^U 
benefactor. About four months after, he met bin: 
upon Bagshot heath, riding in a coach: *'Sir,'' said 
he, ** I believe you made a mistake the last time 1 
had the happiness of seeing you, in giving thes< 
pieces. 1 have been troubled ever since, lest yoi 
should have wanted them at cards, and am glad o 
this opportunity to return them ; only, for my care 
I require you to come this moment out of your coach 
and give me your breeches, that I may search then 
at leisure, and not trust any more to your generosity 
lest you should mistake again." A pistol enforcec 
his demand, and Simpson found a gold watch, agok 
sojiff-boii, and ninety-eight guineas, with five jaco 
buses. 

At another time, he robbed lord Delamere of threi 
hundred and fifty guineas. He was almost unequalled 
in his depredations: in one day he robbed nineteez 
different people, and took above 200/. • and, in the 
space of six weeks, committed forty robberies in th< 
county of Middlesex. He even ventured to attack 
the duke of Berwick, and took from him articles U 
• f^O^ great value. 
Sut fvickednesA has a boundary over which it can 
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Dot pass. Simpson attacked two captains of the 
guanls: a strong struggle ensued: his hone was 
shot under him, and he was wounded in both arms 
and one of his legs before he was taken. He was sent 
to Newgate, and now found that he was not refused 
entrance: and he soon also discovered, that Tyburn 
was equally reculy to receive him. His execution 
took place on the 8th September, 1689. 



WILLIAM CADY. 

This gentleman was a native of Norfolk connty^ 
and the son of an eminent surp;eon. Afler the pre« 
paratory steps of education, William went to the 
Universi^ of Cambridge, and was tutor to lord 
Townshend. He was during that time made bachelor 
of arts, and continued to pursue his studies until 
deprived of his father by death. 

The loss of a prudent father to a young man, forms 
a remarkable era in his life. If be is left with an 
ample fortune, he has then the means of gratifying 
his wishes, whether in the field of benevolence or in 
that of dissipation : and though left with no fortune^ 
yet he is then at full liberty to follow his ruling in- 
clination. Upon the intelligence of his father's death, 
IVilliam went to London and be^an to practise medi- 
cine. His first patient was his own uncle, who, being 
dangerously affected with an imposthume, was cured 
by him in the following manner: — 

Whtn he entered his uncle's bedchamber, his first 
care was to examine the state of the old gentleman's 
stomach : for this purpose he ranged about the room, 
overturning every plate and dish, to discover what b%^ 
been given him to eaL He at last d\scav«t^^ w^ ^^ 
saddle, which he thought would aiis^« iox \Js\fe^^- 
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tended experiment Upon seeing this he cried out 
•* Uncle, your case is very desperate !" — ** Not so bad 
I hope," said the uncle, ** as to make me past remedy.'' 
'* Heaven knows that," cried Cady, " but a surfeit ii 
a terrible thing, and I perceive that you have got fi 
violent one." ^ A surfeit !" said the old gentleman 
*(you mistake, nephew; it is an imposthume that J 
am affected with." ** The deuce it is !" replied Cady ; 
" why, I could have sworn it had been a surfeit, for 1 
perceive you have eaten a whole horse, and left ui 
only the saddle!" At this be held up the saddle, 
and the gentleman fell into such a fit of laughter as 
instantly broke his imposthume. so that he became 
quite well in less than a fortnight 

This is not the only instance of a disease of this 
nature being cured by a fit of laughter; and it is cer- 
tainly an agreeable mode of being relieved of a painful 
and dangerous malady. 

A cardinal at Padua, who was at the point of death, 
under the influence of this distemper, being past all 
hopes of recovery, his servants had begun to pillage 
his house, and even to make free with the hangings 
of his own bed. An ape, in the midst of this bustle, 
seized a nightcap that lay near, fixed it upon his 
head, and made so many and such curious tricks, that 
nis reverence fell into a fit of laughter, and broke the 
imposthume, to the' preservation of his life and pro- 
perty. 

A nother instance may be related. A countrywoman, 
very ignorant and superstitious, took it into her head 
to send for the parson of the parish to pray for th<j 
recovery of her cow, which was affected with a dis- 
temper incident to animals of that species. Notsus^ 
pecting but that he was called to visit the woman her- 
self, or some of the family in aflfliction, the pious maa 
i^ene forthwith, and, to his surprise, was not only in- 
ibrmed why be was sent Cot, Wt the ^ood woman 
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insisted that he should go and see -her cow before she » 
would allow him to depart Unable to resist her im- 
portunities, he went to the byre, and taking a handful 
of the short straw that lay beside the cow, spread it 
upon her back, saying, ^ Poor beast, if you be no better 
for this, you will be no worse." The parson returned 
home, and the good woman was highly displeased with 
his indifference towards her favourite cow. 

It happened, soon after, that she had an opportunity 
to retaliate : the parson was taken dangerously ill of 
an imposthume, and the woman,heai'ingofit,wentto 
return his visit Arrived at the parson's house, she, 
in consequence of her importunities, was admitted into 
his bedchamber; and, having kindly inquired after 
his health, went forward to the chimney, and, taking 
a handful of ashes from the hearth, scattered them 
over the parson, using his own words, *' Poor man ! 
if you be no better for this, you will be no worse f 
which raised such a fit of laughter in the good man, 
that his imposthume broke and his cure was effected. 

For the speedy and unexpected cure before related, 
the uncle of Cady gave him fifty guineas, which sup. 
plied his extravagances for one month. His purse 
being empty, he took his leave of the healing art, in 
which he had been so successful, and commenced 
robber. His first adventure was with a captain of 
the guards and another gentleman, of whom he in- 
quired the way to Staines, as he was a stranger. 
They informed him that they were going to that 
place, and that they would be glad of his company. 
When he arrived at a convenient place, Cady shot 
the gentleman through the head, and, turning to the 
officer, told him that ** if he did not deliver, he should 
share the same fate.'* The other replied that as he 
was a captain of the guards, Cady mu%t. ^^X. V^ ^^ 
expected to get anything from him. **\^ 'S^^ ^"^^ **• 
•ioldipr/ cried Cady, "you ought \jo obe^ \JEl^>«o\^^^^ 
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• command, otherwise you know jour sentence : I hav 
nothing to do bnt to tie you neck and heeL** ** Yo 
are an nnconscionable rogue,*' said the captain, ** t 
demand money of me, who never owed you any. 
** Sir,** replied Cady, ** there is not a man that travel 
the road, but owes me money, if he has any abou 
him: therefore, &( you are one of my debtors, if yo 
do not pay me instantly, your blood shall satisfy m; 
demand." The captain exchanged several shotb will 
Cady ; but hb horse being killed under him, he sui 
rendered his watch, a diamond ring, and a purse c 
twenty guineajt. William, having collected all h 
couldy tied the captain neck and heel, nailed th 
skirts of his coat to a tree, and rode oif in search o 
more booty. 

His next encounter was with Viscount Dundee, wh< 
commanded the forces of James VII. of Scotland 
and the second of England, and fell in the battle o 
Killiecrankie. Dundee was mounted upon horse 
back, attended by two servants. Cady rode up t 
them at full speed, and inquired if they did not set 
a man ride past with more, than ordinary haste 
Being quickly answered in the affirmative, he pant 
ingly exclaimed that he had robbed him of twentj 
pounds which he was going to pay his landlord, am 
unless he recovered it, he was utterly ruined ! Th< 
man who had ridden by was a confederate, and hac 
done 80 by express concert. His lordship was move( 
with compassion, and ordered the two footmen u. 
pursue the robber. When the servants seemed U 
have got to a sufficient distance, Cady turned upoi 
his Lordship, and robbed him of a gold wateh,agolc 
snuff-box, and flfYy guineas. He then shot the vis- 
count** horse, and rode after the footmen, whom h< 

yf»und about a mile off with the supposed robber ai 
' fir prisoner. These men were surprised when 

^^J^ desin:d them to let him go, and \a.\3i^h«d <ii 
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them for what they had done. They, however, re- 
fusing to part with their prey, a scuffle ensued, and 
one of the footmen being slain, the other fled, and 
found that his master had been dismounted and rob- 
bed. 

Dundee complained of this injury at court, and 
a reward of two hundred pounds was oflered to any 
person who should apprehend either Cady or his 
companion, who were both minutely described. To 
evade the diligent search which he was certain this 
proclamation would occasion, he went over to Flan- 
ders. As he had received a liberal education, he en- 
tered himself of the English seminary of Douay, 
and, joining the fraternity of Benedictine friars, 
soon acquired an extraordinary character for learning 
and piety. The natural result was, that many peni- 
tents resorted to him for confession. The rigid sanc- 
tity and ecclesiatical duties of Cady were, however, 
soon found rather troublesome companions, and he 
resolved to return to England, preferring bis rambles 
upon the highway to the devotions of the eonvent. 
But, as money was necessary for his voyage, hb in- 
vention was again set in motion. 

To effect his purpose, he feigned himself sick, and, 
being confined to his bed, he was visited by many 
of those who formerly employed him as their father- 
confessor. He particularly fixed his attention upon 
two young women, who generally came together, and 
were both very rich and very handsome. He had 
previously procured a brace of pistols. When the 
ladies next came to him, and had made their con- 
fession, he desired them presently to attend him. He 
briefly informed them that he was greatly in want of 
money, and that if they did not instantly supply his^ 
wants, he would deprive them of their lives, holding 
at the same time a pistol to their breasts. T^^ >(J^w». 
prufeeded to rifle their pock«ita»w\ifet^ >aft IwmA ^Vc| 
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pistoles. In addition to this be compelled them tc 
make an offering of two diamond rings from theii 
fingen ; tken, binding them neck and heel, he in- 
furmed the father of the convent that he wished 
to walk a little in the fields, and would soon return 
It is needless to say that he returned no more to hit 
religious habitation, but renewed his former mode 
of life. 

Scarcely was he arrived in England when he met 
a bop merchant, accompanied by his wife, upon 
Black-heath, and commanded them to stand and 
deliver. The merchant made a stout resistance, fir- 
ing two pistols, but without effect ; so that he was 
left to the mercy of the robber, who killed theii 
horse, and, examfning their pockets, found twenty- 
eight pounds upon the merchant, and half-a-crown 
upon his wife. 

Cady then addressed her thus : ** Is this your way 
of travelling ? What ! carry but half-a-erown in 
your pocket, when you are to meet a gentleman-col- 
lector on the highway ? I'll assure you, madam, 1 
shall be even with you, therefore off with that ring 
from your finger." She intreated him to spare hei 
marriage ring, as she would not lose it for double 
the value, for she had kept and worn it for these 
twenty years. The woman saw that all entreaties 
were vain, and hastily pulledoff herring, and thrust 
it into her mouth. Cady then stamped, raged, and 
swore that he would be even with her; and instantly 
shooting her through the head, went away perfectly 
unmoved, while the husband, being tied to a tree, 
was spectator of this horrid barbarity. 

Cady rode instantly to London, but fearing thac 
even that great city could not conceal the author ol 
a crime so unparalleled, he left the metropolis, and 
went to Scotland. Either his inclinations did not 
A/m, or he deemed that country too poor to 
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afford him sufficient booty; be therefore soon re- 
turned again to England. On his road to the 
capital) between Ferrybridge and Doncaster, he met 
with Dr. Morton, a prebendary of Durham, wdl 
mounted ; but whether meditating upon the amount 
of his tithes, or the next Sabbath's sermon, is un- 
certain. Cady instantly rode up to him, and cried, 
^ Deliver, or you are a dead man !'' The doctor, 
unaccustomed to such language, began to admonish 
him concerning the atrocity of his conduct, and the 
danger that he was in, both with respect to his body 
and his soul. Cady stared him in the face with all 
the ferocity that he could muster, and informed him 
that his remonstrances were in vaini saying, that if 
he did not deliver him what he had,, he should 
speedily send him out of the world. <*But then," 
aidded Cady, *<that is nothing, because all the 
gentlemen of your cloth are prepared for death. 
What, you unreasonable, you unmannerly dog !" 
continued he, in a rage, unable to discover the doc- 
tor's cash, " what do you mean, to meet a man in 
the midst of his journey, without bringing him any 
money to pay his charges?" For the doctor had 
taken care to hide his money in a hedge, so that 
Cady, upon examining him, found his pockets com- 
pletely empty. The ruffian, convinced that a man 
of his appearance could not travel without money, 
with dreadful imprecations threatened that if be 
would not inform him what he had done with it, he 
should never go home alive. The doctor insisting 
that he had none, the.wretch shot him through the 
heart with as little remorse as he would have drunk 
a glass of Burgundy, 

He next undertook a journey into Norfolk to visi^. 
bis relations, but meeting a coach near thaX \\»a^^\w 
which were three gentlemen and aXaA^^^^ 't^'^'*^^ 
to it, and address&d them in his own \asv^\SL«w^^. '^'^* 
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gentlemen, however, were resolved to stand upon the 
defensive, and one of them fired a blunderbuss at 
him, which onlj grazed his arm, without doing any 
material injury. This put him into a violent pas- 
sion, and, after taking a hundred and fifty pounds 
from the company, he brutally added, that the gen- 
tleman who fired at him should not pass unpunished, 
and instantly shot him through the heart; then, 
cutting the reins of the horses, he went off in searcii 
of new plunder, and declined visiting his relations 
upon that occasion, lest he should have been de- 
tected. 

Directing his course to London, he came up with 
a lady taking a ride for the benefit of the air, at. 
tended by a single footman, and fell up -^ her in a 
very rude manner, pulling a diamond ring from her 
finger, a gold watch out of her pocket, and a purse 
with eighty guineas^ insulting her meanwhile with 
opprobrious language. Though the lady had com- 
manded her footman not to interfere, yet the man 
could not help complimenting Cady with some well- 
merited appellations. The ferocious monster, with- 
out uttering a word, saluted him with a brace of 
bullets in the head, and he fell upon the spot. Cady 
was just about to prosecute his journey, when two 
gentlemen, perceiving what he had done, rode up to 
him with* pistols in their hands. Cady seeing his 
danger, fired at them, and shots were exchanged with 
the greatest rapidity, until Cady's horse was shot 
undc: him; and even then he struggled with the 
greatest violence with thegentlemen,until his strength 
was exhausted ; he was then apprehended, and car- 
rJed to Newga,te under a strong guard. There he 
remained until the assizes, without showing the least 
^'fns of repentSLTicey or tokens of reeivet. Vi^oxvVv^ 
trial he behaved with the most dar\i\'^\tvso\vi\\ct>c.x\\ 
'^S- tlie Judges "a huddle of alma-N«omiiii;' >^» 
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ireating the jury in the same manner. Tne crime 
for which he was accused was so clearly proved, that 
he was sentenced to death, and committed to the 
condemned bole. But this place of darkness and 
horror bad no effect upon his mind. He continued 
to roar, curse, blaspheme, and get drunk, as be bad 
always done. It is probable that the hope of pardon, 
by the influence of some friends at court, tended to 
harden him the more ; but the number and enormity 
of bis crimes prevented James the Second from ex- 
tending his royal mercy to such a misci-cant The 
day of execution being come, and the cart stopping 
as usual under St. Sepulchre's wall, while the bell> 
man rang his bell, and repeated his exhortations, 
instead of being moved, he began to swear and to 
rail, because they stopped him to hear an old puppy 
chatter nontsense. At Tyburn he acted in a similar 
manner; without either taking any notice of the 
ordinary, praying by himself, or addressing the 
people, he rushed into an eternal state to snfier tlie 
just punishment of his great and numerous offences. 
He died in the twenty-fifth year of his age, in tlie 
year 1687. 



PATRICK O'BRIAN. 

Patrick 0*Bnan was a native of Ireland, and his 
parents were very indigent He came over to Eng- 
landv and enlisted in the Coldstream Guards. He 
was, however, not so dexterous in the use of his 
arms as he was in the practice of all manner of vice. 
Patrick was resolved not to want money, if tJbe'c^ 
was any in the country. He ftrst tmv VtAa ^*^a\. %N« 
all the public-houses and &hop& Ui^^. vivk>\\^ \x^^^V 
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bim ; then borrowed from every person, as long as 
any one could be found to believe him. 

When fraud failed him, he had recourse to foroe. 
Doctor Clewer, rector of Croydon, was the first 
whom he attacked. This man had been, in his youth, 
tried at the Old Bailey, and burned in the hand, for 
stealing a silver cup. Alluding to this, Patrick said, 
** That he could not refuse lending a little assistance 
to one of his old profession." The Doctor assured 
him, '< That he had not made a word, if he had had 
any money about him ; but he had not so much as 
a single farthing." ** Then," said Patrick, ** I must 
have your gown, sir." ** If you can win it," cried 
the Doctor, " you shall ; but let me have the chance 
of a game at cards." To this O'Brian consented ; 
and the Doctor, pulling out a pack of cards, they 
commenced. Patrick was victorious, and obtained 
the black gown. 

One day, Patrick attacked a famous posture- 
master, and commanded him to '< Stand and deliver !" 
The latter instantly jumped over his head, which 
led Patrick to suppose that it was the devil come to 
sport with him before his time. By this display of 
his agility, the harlequin escaped with his money, 
and had the good fortune never to afford an oppor- 
tunity to O'Brian to be revenged of bim f6t his 
fright 

Our adventurer at last commenced highwayman. 
For this purpose he purchased a horse and other 
necessaries, and began in due form. He one day 
met with the celebrated Nell Gwynne in her coach, 
and addressed her, saying : — ** Madam, I am a gentle- 
man ; I have done a great many signal services to 
the fair sex, and have, in return, been all my life 
maintained by them. Now, as I know that you are 

c)jarjtah]e woman, I make bold to ask you for a 
^iih money, though I never had the honour of serv- 
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ln«f you in particular. However, if any opportunity 
shall ever fall in my way, you may depend upon it 
I will not be ungrateful." Nell made him a present 
of ten guineas, and he went off in quest of more 
plunder. 

It was with O'Brian as with every other wicked 
man ; he was solicitous to lead others to the same line 
of conduct. In particular, he seduced a young man, 
of the name of Wilt, who was apprehended, and suffer- 
ed for his first offence. O'Brian was also apprehended, 
and executed at Gloucester; and when he had hung 
the usual time, his body was cut down, and given to 
bis friends ; but when carried home, he was observed 
to move, on which a surgeon was immediately sent 
for, who bled him ; and other means being used, he 
recovered life. This fact was kept a secret, and it 
was hoped that it would have had a salutary effect 
upon his future conduct H is friends were very willing 
to contribute towards his support, in order that he 
might live in the most retired manner, and 0*Brian 
engaged to reform his life, and for some time kept his 
promise ; but the impressions of death and all its 
tremendous consequences, soon wearing off his mind, 
he returned to his vicious courses. Abandoning his 
friends, and purchasing a horse and other necessaries, 
O'Brian again visited the road. 

In about a year after his execution he met the Tery 
gentleman who was his former prosecutor, and attack- 
ed him in the same manner as before. The gentleman 
was surprised to see himself stopped by the very same 
person who had formerly robbed him, and who was 
executed for that crime. His consternation was so 
great that he could not avoid exhibiting it, and he 
addressed O'Brian, saying, ** How comes this to pas«.? 
i thought that you had been hanged a twelvemonth, 
ago." " So I was, and therefore yow o\Si^\L\.\.vi YKV!v.%vc>ft 
that what you now see is only my %\vou\^ ^cir«viN«x^ 



leU you fthould be so oncivil as to han^ my tittosi Uw\ 
I think it my best wajr to secure jroo.'* Upon this, 
be discharged a. pbtol through the gentleman's bead, 
and, alighting from his hone, cat his body in pieces 
with his hanger. 

One barbarity was foHowed by a grr^ater. 0*Brian, 
aceompaniefl by four others, attacked the house of 
Launcelot Wilmot, Em{. of Wiltshire; entered, and 
bound all the servants; then went up to the gentle- 
man's own room, and bound him and bis wife. Tliey 
next proceeded to the daughter's chamber, whom they 
itabbed U> the heart, and having returned, in the same 
manner butchered the old people, and riBcd the hout»e 
to the value of two tiiousand five hundred pounds. 

This miM*reant continued his depredations two years 
li)n;<er, until oneofhisaccomplices confessed liiscrime, 
ami informed upon all who were concerned. Our 
adventurer was seized at his lodgings at Little Suffolk- 
Ktreet, and conveyed to Salisibury, where he acknow- 
Ifulgcd the crime. He was a secoml time executed, 
and, to prevent another resuscitation, was hun? in 
cliains, near the place where the cnme was perpe- 
trated, on tlie 30th of April, 1689. 
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WHITNEYo 

This notorious malefactor was bom at Stevenage 
in HertfonlKhire, and served an apprenticeship to a 
butcher. He often mentioned that he was happily 
dJMappointed in his first attempt to steal. 

He and his master went to Romford to purchase 

calves, and there was an excellent one that they would 

fain have had in their possession, but the owner and 

they could not agree about the price. As the owner 

of the calf kepi an alehouse, they went in to taste bis 
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lie. While they were enjoyinjr themselves, but la- 
menting the luss of the calf, Whitney whispered to 
his master, that it would be foolish in them to give 
money for the calf, when they might have it for 
nothing. The grood butcher understood his meaning 
and entered into his plan. In the mean while they 
sat still drinking, waiting their opportunity. 

Unfortunately for their scheme, a fellow who tra- 
velled the country with a she- bear, had put up at the 
house where the butchers were drinking. The land- 
lonl had no place to put up this bear without removing 
the calf to another house, which was accnnlinurly done. 
The butchers continued carousing until il was dark, 
then having cheerfully paid their reckoning, in the 
hope that the calf would reimburse them, they led the 
house, and lurked about the fields until all was quiet. 
Approaching the place where they had seen the calf 
but up, Whitney was sent in to fetch it out The hear 
was resting her wearied limbs when Whitney took hold 
of them, and was astonished to find the hair of the 
calf had suddenly grown to such a length. Bruin 
arose upon all-fours, opining, we suppose, that it was 
her master about to show her in his usual manner. 
But she no sooner discovered that it was a stranger 
who thus rudely assailed her, than she seized him with 
her two fore-paws and hugged him most lovingly to 
her bosom. The master, surprised that he was so 
long in bringing out the calf, began to chide him for 
bis delay. Whitney cried out, that he could not get 
away himself, and be believed that the devil had hold 
of him. ** If it is the old boy," replie<l the master, 
^ bring him out, as I should like to see what kind of 
an animal he is." His importunities at length brought 
the butcher to his assistance, when they discovered 
their mistake, and with no small difBculty disentan- 
gled Whitney from the fraternal hugof hot\e%lVix\\\w\ 
which having done, they proceeded \ioia»m\)^o\v\.>>^»vi. 
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ff^f 'it:*Kr:n^:^ed tt^ axi^unpe Ujadin^ eal^es wn nor 
OiNT v<'H»ik^ atif otw er mmt abamJMtfit die Wmbo 
*# Miff Mf mnI ahifimf; trnmaU, mad VB/n/k the Gcon 
^iH^ iM ChtiihtmL, im «nkr t» ■wlrr tbe mtat^^l 
M e»tevfaMkeii alt Mffti <yf ^jpley vbctiker ^mmI or te 
f7fMkfprM»tin«ftt MunAtfi him ia tkis a» veil as k 
P^tttKf tmfitfjmtmty aiid he vat coastiaiaed to iki 

iU ntm ireai op to LoDdon, tlw comiaoa hanat < 
all pri4Hf;iUe»f when be lired ia the most ineguli 
mMttuttf gii^iag biouelf wbolljr op to Tillaiijr. Afti 
pruetiainfi the tricks of sharpen foratuDe, be at lengl 
C4fmnymccd bosineits opoo the bighway. He was 01 
day standing at the d<M>r of a mercer's shop, when tm 
jwin% ladies, apparently of fosbion, passed by, el 
gantly dretied, one of whom inquired if be bad an 
silk* of the newest patterns. Whitney replied, thi 
he had none at present, but should soon have son 
home frfira the weaver. He then requested their ai 
dreiMy that the go«H]s, when they came to hand, migl 
be M5nt to them. They were rather at a loss ; one < 
tliunif however, answered, that they were only late] 
(Mifiis to town, and did not remember the name of the 
«ii'(!t)t« They added, that, as it was not far off, if 1 
would accompany them^ they would show him the 
habitation. 

ThiN was just what he wanted ; therefore, goir 
int<i the shop, as if to leave orders, be hastened aloi 
with thrladlcs— they supposing be was thesilk-meroc 
and h« that they were actually ladiesof fortune, who 
h« might have an opportunity of robbing, either pr 
Mntly or at some future period. Upon their arriv 
lie was Introduced into an elegant parlour, and a co 
latlon placed upon the table, with some excellent win 
uf which ho was requested to partake. He was soc 
irit alone with one of tlie ladies, and discovering h 
miMUkOf WMM iVioived to have tome more sport at tl 
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expense of A silk-mercer, since be bad been taken for 
one. 

Whitney went to a mercer, and mentioning the name 
of a lady of quality in the neighbourhood, said he bad 
been sent by her to request that tbe mercer would send 
one of his men with several pieces of bis best silks, as 
the lady was to purchase a gown and petticoat. The 
shopkeeper readily consented, and one of the appren- 
tices was dispatched along with him. To deoeiYe the 
young man, and render it impossible for him to dis- 
cover the place where he shwuld stop, be conducted 
him through various streets and lanes, until he at last 
baited at a house whieb bad an entry into another 
street; here he took the parcel, and dcsiied the lad 
to stand at tbe door while he went in to show the ladies 
the silks. Taking the parcel, he went in, and inquired 
for some, person who he was certain was not there. He 
then requested liberty to pass through to the next 
street, which would shorten bis way. This being 
granted, be left the mercer's man to wait bis return. 

Having thus fortunately succeeded, and been able 
to fulfil his promise of giving one of tbe above-men- 
tioned ladies a silk dress, he hastened to their abode, 
where tbey divided the spoil. For some days be 
remained there, indulging in all manner of riot and 
excess, until, satiated, he returned to bis labour of 
seeking new adventures. Determined, however, that 
no other person but himself should reap tbe fruits of 
bis ingenuity, be wrote a letter to the m»rcer, in- 
forming him where be would find his silks. 

When Whitney was confirmed in his busineM, he 
met a gentleman on Bagsihot heath, whom he com- 
manded to stand and deliver : on which the other 
remarked, « It is well you spoke first, sir, for 1 was 
about to make a similar demand.*' <* Why l\x«.Tk.>s^'^ 
are a gentleman-thief?" Whitney cnft'X. ''*'H«»C 
said tbe stranger, "but 1 have baA N^rf \>«A vassssJ^ 
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to-day, for I have been riding up and down all this 
morning without meeting with any prize." Whit- 
ney upon this, wished him better luck and took hit 
leave. 

At night Whitney and the above individual put 
up at the same inn, when the latter related to some 
other travellers by what stratagem he had evaded 
being robbed on the road. Whitney had changed 
bis dress, and the man did not know him. Whitney 
also heard him whisper to one of the company, that 
by this contrivance he had saved a hundred pounds. 
That person informed him, that he had a considera- 
ble sum about him, and that, if agreeable, he would 
travel next day with him. Our adventurer over- 
heard the conversation, and resolved, unsolicited, to 
make one of the party. In the morning they com. 
menced their journey, and Whitney followed about 
a quarter of an hour after. Their conversation was 
upon the best means to deceive the highwaymen, and 
our adventurer's meditations were, how he should be 
revenfi^ed upon his auondam friend for thechearhehad 
received the day beiore. 

Whitney soon overtook them, and ridinf^^ before, 
turned suddenly about, presented his pistols, and 
commanded them to stand and deliver. " We wero 
about to say the same to you, sir." "Were you so ?** 
replied Whitney; and are you then of my profcs* 
fion?*'' Both replied they were. "If you are, 1 sup- 
pose 5^a remember the old proverb, that two of a pro- 
fossiou (."tonot agree, so that you must not expc*et 
any favour on that score* But to be plain with you 
gentlemen, I know you yery well, and must have 
jrour hundred pounds, siry — and your considerable 
sum, ** turning first to one, and then to the other, — 
'< otherwise I shall be bold to send a brace of buUett 
through each of your heads. You Messieurs High- 
^Mywen, ghould have kept your twret a little longer, 
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and Bot have boasted so soon of having outwitted a 
thief. There is now nothing for you but to deliv«:r 
or die !" These words put them in a sad constema> 
tion ; they were very unwilling to lose their money, 
but more unwilling to lose their lives ; of two evils, 
therefore, they preferred the least The one pro- 
duced his hundred pounds first, and then the other 
his considerable sum, which was much more. 

At another time, this adventurer met with an 
old miser named Hull, on Hounslow heath. The 
word of command being given, he trembled at every 
joint, and using the most piteous tones and humili- 
ating complaints, said he was a very poor man and 
had a very large family, and he would be hard-hearted 
indeed who would take his money. He added, be- 
sides, a great deal concerning the illegality of such 
an action, and how dangerous it was to pursue such 
evil courses. Whitney, who knew him well, cried 
out in a violent passion, *' Sir, yoa pretend to teach 
morality to an honester man than yourself. Is it 
ii'it more generous to take a man's money from him 
bravdy, than to grind him to death by exacting 
fight or ten per cent under cover of serving him ? 
You make a prey of all mankind, and necessity in an 
honest man is often the means of his falling into your 
hands, who are sure to be the means of undoing him. 
I am a man of more honour than to show any com- 
passion to one whom I esteem an enemy to the whole 
species. For once, at least, I shall oblige you to 
lend me what you have, without interest or bond, so 
make no words !" Old Hull, upon this, reluctantly 
pulled out eighteen pounds, telling him at the same 
time that he would see him sometime ride up Holborn 
Hill backwards. Whitney was retiring until he heard 
these words, when,returuing, he drew Hullot[Vlv&\!k5^t^fc^ 
and putting him on again wit\i \i\a ?«uce \«s«ax^% ^>^^ 
taiJ^ and tyiag bia legs, « Now," *ai^ \ie» ** -jo^a. «V^ 
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^^K^ a Teared (« tliB uteful oempaHon of ■ Ao»- 
—^fct leaTiDg bit master, ha cuna to LoDdDii, 
^^^^^>Mii'^ out comppnioDs BUil^d to hia diapoo* 
^^ «.aid hi> usoGiBtaa frequente.l an alehoiua at 
^ and one daj being run ihort of cub, Tim 
landlord for ten Bhillingi, which bs nfin* 
" 'W'aa BO eiieperatcd, that, ilonK witb (otne 

^~ ^F^, and maid. When Tim vu about tht* 
^ >:fca landlord conjured him 1p be fafourable. 
■^^«»«i must not eipert anj favour from my 
V » ^ «j prodigality mak« jou lord it otbt tha 
, -™J like a boatswain over a tbip'a craw; 
'^ -^^ 0^ to another part of tba town, whera 
^^^ *r«ior8 ciTillj u«mI, and ipend a little of 

^^^^ :»-obbed the hoiisB of fort; pouiids, thrat 
~^^^-^*rd», a silver natch, and tbree gM 

"~— * *i'lier day Tim wai airing in Hjde-park- 

"^^^et witli Dr. Cateby, the famoua nionnl«> 
^ _ the worde "Stand and deliTer!" Ibe 

^^^^E^:^ and of the great difficulty with wbich 

^KiTing, Tim laughed htartily, Mying, 

^— ^ Icnd tp honesty I thtie isnot»utb apavk 
** — . naves in the natiun. Their impudenc* 

.^^-^ for deceiving faoneit simple people.asd 

~ ^^ at more men were not tlain at llie battle 
^■"^^ , than they havt recorcred from death- 
^^ their inula bask wben they have been 

^^■^te* /rom their bodies! t&erelore, deliver, 
^_^* siail put a 
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rogue, let me see what a figure a man makes when he 
rides backwards, and let me have the pleasure at least 
of seeing you first in that posture :** so giving the horse 
a whip, the animal proceeded at a desperate pace until 
it came io Hounslow Town, where the people untied 
him, after they had enjoyed themselves at his expense. 
In the course of Whitney's rambles, he one day 
put up at an inn in Doncaster, and lived in a dashing 
style, as he had then plenty of money. He was in- 
formed that the landlord was a complete miser and 
sharper, and that he would not spare the smallest 
sum to a poor relation of his, who lived in the neigh* 
bourhood. Accordingly, Whitney resolved to .exert 
his ingenuity upon his landlord ; and gave out that 
he had a good estate, and travelled mei-ely for his 
own amusement. He continued to pay his bills re- 
gularly, until he supposed that his credit would be 
sufficiently established. Then he one day mentioned 
to his landlord, that as his money was run short, he 
would be obliged to him for credit until he received 
remittances. ** Oh, dear sir, you need not give your- 
self any uneasiness about such a thing as this ; every 
thing in my house is at your service ; and I shall 
think myself honoured if you use me as your friend." 
With abundance of eloquence, our adventurer re- 
turned the compliment He oontinued to live at his 
table, — his horse was well fed with corn and hay, 
while Whitney, almost every day, took a ride to some 
neighbouring village along with the landlord and 
some others, who were all proud of the honour he 
had done them. 

It happened that there was an annual fair in that 

place, and in the morning a box came directed to 

him I o pening it, he took out a letter, and, having 

^^t^^'HHockcd the box, and delivered it to the land- 

^B|/af$> that it would be safer in her custody 

BiWofrii. Having gone to >iee\}l:i« l^At^Vvt, 
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returned in great baste in the afternoon, desiring liis 
horse to be instantly dressed, as he had seen a horM 
in the (air for which he was desirous to exchange 
his own, adding, that he was determined to have the 
aaftaiaL He then requested the landlady to giw 
him his box ; bat he was informed that she was gone 
to the fair. Hereupon he affected to burst out into 
a Tiolent passion, saying, that he supposed she had 
locked np what he committed to her keeping : — ** if 
the has," said he, « I had rather have given ten 
gmneas, for I have no money but what is in her 
possession/ Inquiry was made, and it was found 
lo be as be had said, which put him into a ktiU 
greater rage. This was, however, what be both 
wished and expected^ — the whole being of his own 
invention. The landlord was informed of his rage, 
and the cause of it, and entreated that he would be 
easy, as he would lend him the sum he wanted until 
bis wife came home. Our hero was greatly distressed 
Ihat lie should have to borrow money when he had 
to much of his own; but as there was no other 
method of obtaining cash to purchase his favourite 
horse, he accepted of the proffered loan: with an 
imperious and haughty air, demanding that his bill 
might be prepared for payment forthwith. 

With forty guineas he rode to the fair ; but in* 
stead of inquiring for any other horse, he spurred 
bis own through the crowd, and hastened to London* 
The people of the inn waited long for his return that 
evening; but, as he had frequently stayed two or 
three days at once in his rambles through the countryi 
they suspected no fraud. After waiting with no 
small impatience for a whole wetk, the landlord re- 
solved to break open the box, and went to the 
magistrates of the place, accompanied by witnesses^ 
It is needless to record his chagrin anAtivot\AfiL<i*>X^^^ 
when be found the box filled wilb saxi^ «ai^ %\aim^ 
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In Lofuion, Wbitner was appreiknuied upnii tbe 
infomMtiiMi of one of cfaooe afaandoaed faaaie^ vtio 
live bx betrajia^ tbe sinple ones of their own, and 
1^ mbbing and pinndering^ the pmitigatr of tbm 
Mher «nc. He ««• committed, tried, ami condaBnaei 
$tt the to\\i)imn% sessions. Tbe jndse, before pasriny 
sentenee, made aa excelleat ^leeeb to him and tbe 
ether malefaetors, in strong terms exhibiting tfan 
Mktiim of their several erimes; and in partiealnr 
addressed himself to Whitney, exhorting him to a 
rinntre nfentsMee, as there eonld be no hope of a 
pardon to him after a eoune of so manj villamrSi 

At the plaee of exeention, Wfaitnej addressed tha 
mnltitade ta nearly tbe following terms:— ** I bava 
been a great oUbider, both against God and mj 
ermntfj, hj transgressing all laws, both human and 
divine. I believe there is not one here present bvt 
bis often herd my name before my confinement, and 
seen the long catalogue of my crimes, vfaich have 
since been made pnblie. Why then should I pretend 
to vindicate a life stained irith so nuny enormous 
deeM } The sentenee passed opon me b just, and I 
tan 'see the f<K>ttfeps of a Providence, which, before, 
I had profanely laughed at, in my apprehension and 
conviction* I hope tbe sense which I have of these 
things has enabled me to make my peace witii 
Meaten, the only thing which is now of any concern 
to me. Join in your prayers with me, my dear 
oountfyment that Ood would not forsake me in my 
last moments." Having spent a few minutes in 
pmynt lie suffered, in the thirty-fourth year of hit 
«|«i o& th« llfth of December, 16M. 
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TIM BUCEELEY. 

^Hm was reared to tlie useful occupaHon of a thoe* 
maker, but leaving hia master, he came to London, 
an4 soon found out companiona suited to hia diapon- 
tinn. He and hia associates frequented an alehouse at 
Wapping ; and one day being run short of cash, Tim 
aaked the landlord for ten shillings, which he refus- 
ed. Tim waa so exasperated, that, along with aome 
of his associates, he broke into his house, and bound 
him, hia wife, and maid. When Tim was about this 
operation, the landlord conjured him to be farourable. 
" 1^0, no, you must not expect any favour from my 
bands, whose prodigality makea you lord it over the 
people here like a boatswain over a ahip'a crew; 
but.I shall go to another part of the town, where 
I win be more civilly us^ and spend a little of 
your money there." Accordingly, Tim and his 
companions robbed the house of forty pounds, three 
ailver tankards, a silver watch, and three gold 
rings. 

Upon another day Tim was airing in Hyde-park- 
comer, and met with Dr. Cateby, the famous mounte- 
bank. At the words "Stand and deliver!" the 
doctor went into a long harangue about the honesty 
of his calling, and of the great difficulty with whicn 
be made a living. Tim laughed heartily^ saying, 
** Quacks pretend to honesty i there is not such a pack 
of cheating knaves in the nation. I'heir impudence 
is intolerable for deceiving honest simple people, and 
pretending that more men were not slain at the battle 
of the Boyne, than they have recovered from death: 
or beckoned their souls back when they have been 
many leagues from their bodies: therefore, deliver, 
or this pistol shall put a stop to your futxYvw y^"^' 
bliugs and deception." The doctor pTc^!c\ii%V)A&>Ah|| 
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to htf gold, presented Tun with six guineas, tmd m 
vatcb, to show liim hov to keep time while spemdim;^ 
tkemtmej. 

Tioi was oaee apprebeaded hj a baker, ia tiie 
cbaraeter of a eonstable, and sent to Flanders as a 
soldier. He deserted, and letnming to London, one 
daj BWt with the baker's wife. He presented a 
pistol, and demanded ber money ; she exclaimed, "Is 
this jo^Uee or eonseience, sir^ " Don't tdl me of 
rtiftiee, for I bate her as much as jonr husband can, 
becanse her scales are even ! And as for conscience, 
I have as little of that as anj baker in £ngland, who 
eheats other people's bellies to fill his own ! Nay a 
oaker is a worse rogue than a tailor : for, whereas 
the latter commonly pintbes his cabbage from the 
ricb,tbe former, by niaking his bread too light, robs 
all witliout distinction, but chiefly the poor, for 
which he deserves hanging more than I, or any of 
my honest fraternity.'* Then he took from her ele- 
iren shillings and two gold rings, and sent her home 
to relate the adventure to her husband. 

Tim next stole a good horse and commenced upon 
the highway, and meeting with a pawnbroker, by 
whom he had lost some articles, he commanded him 
to stand and deliver. The pawnbroker entreated for 
favour, saying ** that was a very hard thing that 
*ionest people could not go about their lawful busi. 
ness without being robbed.'* *' You talk of honesty, 
who live by fraud and oppression i — ^your shop, like 
the gates of hell, is always open, in which you sit 
at the receipt of custom, and having got the spoils 
uf the needy, you hang them up in rank and file, 
like so many trophies of victory. To your shop all 
sorts of garments resort, as on a pilgrimage. Thoa 
•rt the treasurer of the Thieves' Exchequer, for 

' h purpose you keep a private warehouse from 
fou §hip them off wholesale, or retail, ac« 



^^•rt th( 
^Wiioh 
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oording to pleasure. Nay, the poor and the op- 
pressed have often to pay their own cloth, before 
they can receive them back by your exorbitant 
exactions. Come, come, blood.8uckcr, open your 
purse-strings, or this pistol shall send you where 
you are sure to go sooner ox latfcr." The poor 
pawnbroker did not, however, wish to visit his old 
friend before his time; he therefore ransomed his 
life at the expense of twenty-eight guineas, a gold 
watch, a silver box, and two gold rings. 

Upon another occasion, 7'im fortunately met with 
a stock-jobber (who had prosecuted him for felony,) 
and robbed him of forty -eight guineas. He requested 
something to carry him home. Tim refused, saying. 
** I have no charity for you stock-jobbers, who rise and 
fall like the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and whose 
paths are as unfathomable as the ocean. The grass 
hopper in the Royal Exchange is an emblem of youi 
character. What ! give you something to carry you 
home out of the paltry sum of forty-eight guineas ! 
1 won't give yon a farthing." He then bade him 
fiEurewell till next meeting. 

Though unexpected and unwished, it was not long 
before the stock-jobber reconnoitred Tim, and caused 
him to be apprehended, and committed to Newgate. 
■He was tried, and receiveci sentence of death; but 
obtaining a reprieve, and afterwards a pardon, he 
was determined to be revenged of the man who would 
not give him rest to pursue his honest employment ; 
he therefore set fire to a country house belonging to 
him. To his no small chagrin, however, it was put 
out before much harm was done. 

Tim went to Leicestershire, broke into a house, 
seized eighty pounds, purchased a hor^, and took 
to his former mode of life. Thus mounted, he at- 
tacked a coach in which were tliree gei\\.\ew\«ti, %sA 
two footmen atteadiog, Tims hone bem^ ;i^^\. "V 
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der him, be killed one of the ^entleincD and a foot- 
nuMf bot being owerpnmeredf was committed to Not- 
iincbaiD jail^ tod infiered tbe doe reward of murder 
ftnirobberjy at the age of twenty-nine, in the year 
1701. 



TOM JONES. 

Tom was a native of Ncwcastle-npon-Tyne. Hii 
father wa« a cloth ier» whose business he followed until 
he was two-and-twenty years of age. In that period, 
however, the prominent dispositions of his mind were 
displaved, by extravagance, and tunning into debt. 
In oroer, therefore, to retrieve his circumstances, he 
^ent upon the highway. 

Out of gratitude for his father's kindness, he com. 
roenced by robbing him of eighty pounds and a good 
horse. Unaccustomed to such work, he rode, under 
the impression that he was pursued and in danger of 
being taken, no less than forty miles. Arriving in 
Stafl^rdshire, he attacked and robbed the stage, 
ooaoh of a considerable booty. During the scuffle, 
several shots were fired at the passengers, but no 
ii\jury was done. 

A monkey belonging to one of the passengers 
being tied behind the coach, was so frightened !»it!i 
the firing, that he broke his chain, and ran for his 
life. At night, as a countryman was coming over a 
gate, pug leaped out of the hedge upon his back, 
and clung very fast. The poor man, who had never 
§wn such an animal, imagined that he was no less a 
ptTHon than the devil; and when he came home, 
tliundertul at the door. His wife looked out at the 
^Indnw, and asked him what he had got ''The 

/J/" orwd he, and entreated that she would go to 
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the parson, and befir lii> assistance. ^ ** Nay/' ouoih 
■he, "you shall not brinpr the devil in here. Ir you 
belong to him, I don't; so be content to go without 
my company ." Poor Hob was obliged to wait at 
bis door until one of his neighbours, wiser than the 
rest, came^ and with a few apples and pears, dis- 
possessed him of the devil, and got him for his pains. 
He accordingly carried him to the owner, and re- 
ceived a suitable reward. 

Tom's next adventure was with a Quaker, who 
formerly kept a button shop, but, being reduced in 
his circumstances, he was going down to the country 
to avoid an arrest In this situation he was more 
afraid of a bailiff than a robber. Therefore, when 
Tom took hold of him by the coat, broadbrim very 
gravely said, ** At whose suit dost thou detain me ?* 
** I detain thee on thy own suit, and my demand it 
for all thy substance." The Quaker having dis- 
covered his mistake, added, '* Truly, friend, I don't 
know thee, nor can I^ndeed imagine that ever thee 
and I had any dealings together." — ** You shall find 
then,*' said Jones, ^ that we shall deal together now.'* 
He Uien presented his pistol. ''Pray, neighbour, 
use no violence, for if thou earnest me to jail, I am 
undone. I have fourteen guineas about me, and if 
that will satisfy thee, thou art welcome to take them. 
Here they are, and give me leave to assure thee, 
that I have frequently stopped the mouth of a bailiff 
with a much less sum, and made him affirm to my 
creditors that he could not find me." Jones received 
the money, and replied, ** Friend, I am not such a 
rogue as tiiou ta&est me to be : 1 am no bailiff, but 
ED honest, generous highwayman.'' — ^' I shall not 
trouble myself," cried the Quaker, '< about the dis- 
tinction of names ; if a man takes my money from 
me by force, it concerns me but little wYk^V.>^^ c.«^% 
himself, or what big pretences mav be iot v^ ^ov{^^% 
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Vftm amtiAher dajr,Toi4 v ee ik wt d MteiligcDce tliac 
ft l^cstlemaa vu npom the road with lOU pounds. 
He valfed upon the top of a hill to wdeoae his ap- 
•r»adi« The ftevard of the gcBtlemaa diseoTered 
Umf sod mmpeM^n^ bis ehancter, desired that the 
flSoiMy iBfght be fives to him, and he wo«ild ride off 
with it, as the robber would mt€ suspect him. This 
^M done; Tom eame forward, stopped the eoach, 
mnd the gentleman gave him ten pounds. He was 
gfc^tl/ enraged, and mentioned the snm he knew the 
retitleman carried along with him. In an instant, 
nowr'/erf tuftpectf og the stratagem, he rode after the 
f teward with all possible speed ; but the latter ob« 
fervf ng hfm {n pursuit, increased his pace, and reached 
to inn before Tom could overtake him. 

After mtMj similar adventures, Tom was appre- 
hended for robbing a farmer's wife. He was so ha- 
bituated to fice, that nothing but the gallows could 
arreift hif course, and in the forty-second year of hit 
age be met with that fate, on the 25th April, 1702. 
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ARTHUR CHAMBER. 

Arthur Chambers was of low extraction, and dctti- 
tate of every amiable quality. From his veiy infancy 
he was addicted to pilfering ; and the low circum- 
stances of his parents being unable to support his 
extravagances, he had recourse to dishonest practices. 
It is even reported, that before he was dressed in boy's 
clothes, he committed several acts of theft. 

The first thing which he attempted was, to learn, 
from an experienced master, all those cant words and 
phrases current among pick-pockets, by which they 
distinguish one another. Chambers was soon an 
adept in this new language $ and being well dressed, 
he was introduced to the better sort of company, and 
took occasion, when opportunities offered^ to rob his 
companions. 

In a short time he was confined in Bridewell, to 
answer with hard labour for some small offence. H av. 
ing obtained his liberty, he left the town, where he 
again began to be suspected and went to Cornwall. 
His social turn gained him reception in genteel com. 
panics, and he became a memorable character in the 
plaoe. Before he left London, he provided himself 
with a large quantity of base crowns and half<^rowns, 
which he uttered wherever he went After many had 
been deceived, strict search was made, and Chambers 
detected. For this offence, he was committed to jail, 
where he remained a year and a half. 

As he eonld no longer abide in Cornwall, he re- 
tamed to London. Upon his arrival he went to an 
alehouse, and ealled for a pot of beer and a slice of 
bread and cheese. Having refreshed himself, he 
entered into conversation with some persons in a 
neigiibouring box. The conversaliou taroft^ ««. ^iwt 
grtat adraatages of a, country life^ but ^«» \u%^'»r 
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blj directed to that of robbery. Chambers, improring 
the hiDt, regretted that no better provision was made 
for sappressing such yillanies ; for, added he, death is 
too scarce a punUhment for a man even if he robbed 
the whole world. ** But why do I talk thus ?" con- 
tinned be, <* if great offenders are suffered, well may 
the poor and necessitous say, we must live, and where 
if the harm of taking a few guineas from those tbat 
can spare them, or who, perhaps, have robbed others 
of them ? For my own part, I look upon a dexter- 
ous pickpocket as a very useful person, as he draws 
his resources from the purses of those who would 
spend their money in gaming, or worse. Look ye, 
gentlemen, I can pick a pocket as well as any man 
in Britain ; and yet, though I say it, I am as honest 
as the best Englishman breathing. Observe that 
country gentleman passing by the window there ; I 
will engage to rob him of his watch, though it is 
scarcely five o'clock.'* 

A wager of ten shillings was instantly taken, and 
Chambers hastened after the gentleman. He accost 
ed him at the extremity of Long-lane, and pulling 
off his hat, asked him the nearest way to Knave's 
acre. The stranger replied that he himself wished 
to know the way to Moorfields, which Chambers 
pointed out ; and while the other kept his eyes fixed 
on the places to which he directed him, he embraced 
an opportunity to rob him of his watch, and hasten. 
ing back to the alehouse, threw down his plunder, 
and claimed his wager. 

He next exerted his ingenuity upon a plain coun- 
tryman, newly come to town. The rustic had got 
into the company of sharpers, and stood gazing at 
a gambling table. Our adventurer stepping up, tap • 

' him on the shoulder, and inquired what part ol 
country he came from, and if he was desirous to 

M place as a gentlemaa*a MTvant. Robin an- 
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Bwered that was his very errand to town, to find Auch 
a place. Chambers then said that he could fit him 
to a hair. '* I believe I can afford you myself four 
pounds a year, standing wages, and six shillings a 
week board wages, and all cast clothes, which are 
none of the worst." This was sufficient to make 
Robin almost leap out of bis skin, for never before 
had such an offer been made to him. Having ar- 
ranged every thing to his wish, Robin entered upon 
tis new service. Ua received Chambers's cloak, 
threw it over his aim, and followed his master. 
Chambers ordered a coach, and Robin being placed 
behind, they drove off to an inn. Dinner being or- 
dered Robin sat down with his master, and made a 
hearty meal, the former in the meanwhile instruct- 
ing him in all the tricks of the town, and inculcat- 
ing the necessity of always being upon his guard. 
He informed him also, that the servants of the inn 
would be requesting him to join in play at cards, and 
that he was in danger of being imposed upon ; there- 
fore, if he had any money upon him, it would be 
proper to give it to him, and he would receive it 
back when necessary. Robin* accordingly pulled 
out his purse, and delivered all he bad, with which 
Chambers paid his dinner, and went off, leaving 
Robin to shift for himself, and to lament the loss of 
his mon^ and his new master. 

The next adventure of Chambers was directed 
against the innkeeper of the Greyhound, St Alban's. 
His wife was rather handsome, and exceedingly fa- 
cetious; and Chambers being often there, was on 
terms of the greatest familiarity with the household. 
Directing his steps thither, and pretending to have 
been attacked by three men near the inn, he went 
in with his clothes all besmeared. The trayellet^ 
who were in the inn condoled with Vi\m oiv Va* \i\\%- 
fortune. and gave him a change o£ c\oUie'% >)»xj\>p^ 
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Tbe ]ftaai <*fmii«fttt pRtt^ fteeij. ani ibe 
9nfmmtd tbem w\th «vexal «tfs. Chambss 
csffifbl clMClwr cl«« sever nrnwimg loa^ 
fai * «lMrc tame iie «ir vich pLeaance ifaac 
mmftwiiMn, «iik the iriitanr ejixytiua of the I^id- 
iMvtr ^n!>e OTok ni dK arnK «f aieep^ aad he 
fMeii SboC dKif 9h<wU be: coirpcred ts bed 
wfnm tOT» «r dnpee itoat miov* cflflBe On per^Hm dHt 
Chsaiben «« m •Ui^iii? » cb lead Us as- 
iMt tMfceaiethflttbdmoaef and vatcbca 
ilM«M pay bsA for iua traable. 

Left akme vitb the laadiord^ be pi wp u«ed that 
dMy sbooM bate aa ao^lioind boctie. Another sue. 
tt^ML Kefrvre the kuiflonl was in a eonditioa to be 
e^n^eyerf U> rest. la atdmg tbe senrants with the 
er>rpiiih»i inafceeper, be diseoinacd the gcographr of 
bi« betf-r^yvsi^aad fmia»% that the door was opposite 
%h \m trnn^ he retired, aoC to icat, bat to plot and 
to pnleet hh riUaaj. 

When he was eo at ited that tbe winewoald work 
fts foil eifeet apoa the ddaded pair, be rerisited the 
Oedehamher, waited sone time, and extracted what 
property he eooM mott conrenieBtl j carrj awaj ; by 
ihe dawn of day dressed himself ia the best suit of 
•krihcs whieb his bottle companiofis could aA>rd, 
«All«d flr^r the hone of the penoa whose clothes he 
now wore^ left two guiaeas with tbe waiter to pay 
Mn hill, fare bair-ft-erowa to the ostler, and rode off 

fw f «Ofldoil« 

Win first enterprise after bis arrival was attackinfif 
til ItallM merebant upon the Kxcbanj^e. He took 
' im ftside^ eagerly inquired what goods he had to 
'iitp0Mi off and, entering into conversation, one of 

mm//0r§^g accomplicei approaching, joined the con. 
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venation. Meanwhile, our adventurer found means 
to extract from his pocket a large purse of gold and 
his gold watch, which he delivered to his accomplice. 
Not satisfied with his first success, and observing a 
fcilk handkerchief suspended from his pocket, he 
walked behind him to seize it, but was detected in 
the act, and kept fast hold of by the merchant, who 
cried out lustily, ** Thief 1 thief !>' In this dilemma, 
Chambers's accomplice ran to the crier, and requested 
him to give public proclamation, that if any body 
had lost a purse of gold, upon giving proper in< 
fi>rmation it would be restored. With the expectation 
of finding his money again, the merchant let ^o his 
hold; and, in the crowd. Chambers and his friends 
retired with their booty. 

But Chambers was now resolved to perform an 
action worthy of bis talents. He hired the first 
floor of a house, and agreed with the landlord for 
14«. a week. Having, in the first instance, been 
mistaken for a man of fortune, both from his ap- 
pearance and style of living, a mutual confidence' 
ivas gradually established. When his plot was 
matured, he one day entered with a very pensive and 
sorrowful look the apartment of his landlord, who 
anxiously inquired the cause of his great uneasiness ; 
when Chambers, with tears in his eyes, informed 
him, that he hsid just returned from Hampstead, 
.where he had witnessed the death of a beloved 
brother, who had left him sole heir, with an express 
injunction to convey his dear remains to West- 
minster Abbey. He therefore entreated the favour 
of being allowed to bring his brother's remains at 
a certain hour to his house, that from thence they 
might be conveyed to the place of their destination, 
which very reasonable request was readily ^raivXi^ 
by bis unsuspecting landlord. 
Chambers went off the next morning, \ett.\vTv%^«t^ 
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Mw «r:fuff '«^ -ifJ^s^^ xkt <t(v<ia, axui acamfc ait ouiai m 
Ih^ fart^, *iv^ ivv'n'wtwHmiirf »ich tear, «rj«ti ias^ * A 
gh^i^. ' « a'i^'^ ^ AII4 nu> n^^cain bi aer manner's 
^v>«lfr^ ir;^, Ah .4 ivf!f iiiM«ki4«iahye fean^ and ne^acMiMi 
Mf t^ r^lof A e/y h^« aibfi eoi«po«e henelL SoerOio^- 
0fpf^ fr>r*itttm^,ly refque^, and maaiifeni m tbe room. 
Iff a iih^*n UihUf Iv^vwever, n stalked tbe statelj 
gl^Mf l/f^fU M4 mtitf iut4 tfmfemd a complete sveat 
tkft4 n mffffMl tn%ht nptm all three wbo wene present. 
k**ikf'tttti trtrm hit i»tAlfon when he deemed it cooTe- 
hU^nff hff ti*fn1'tMHiAf hy the m/fving of tbe doors, and 
fh#( witm mkfmiS thnmgh the hoiue, to conct^hisde. 
fii\%n 1 )#i th<f m#An tinM?, he went down stairs, opened 
\hi» Auhtn Ui h)« aonomplicen, who assisted in carrjing 
ifff tlMf plAW«f luid overy thinK which could be removed, 
ffofc «vi<n Mpurin^ the kiUthen utensiils. Tbe maid was 
thfi flmi t4» vi*iitur« fn»m her room in the morning, 
Mtiil iff Itifiirm hi'f fnnktnr and mistress of what had 
bnpjwnfdi wh«i| mori) than the night before, chid her 
'*fm)}iy In hHloving that a ghost could rob a house, 
^tfr// MWM/ Any ortlvU out o( iU in • little Ume 
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however, the landlord was induced to rise from hii 
bed, and to move down stairs, and foand, to his aston- 
ishment and chajinrin, that the whole of his plate, and 
almost the whole of his moveables, were gone, for 
which he had only received in return an empty coffin. 

A great many other stories of the like nature are 
told of Chambers; and it is well known, that for the 
few years he was permitted, by singular good fortune, 
ti> go at large, he committed as many artful and daring 
a(;tions as were ever committed by one man. 

At length, however, one Jack Hall, a chimney- 
sweeper, being apprehended, to save his own life, 
made himself an evidence against Chambers, who, 
being cast upon that information, was, with two other 
notorious offenders, executed at Tyburn, in 1703, in 
the twenty-eighth year of bis age. 



STEPHEN BUNCE. 

In the plain but strong phrase, this man was bom 
a thieL Scarcely could his hand carry awa^ the 
property of others, when he engaged in this ne- 
farious trade. While yet a child, he was frequently 
amusing himself with the children of a charcoal man 
who lived in the neighbourhood, and would even 
then fill his pockets with the charcoal, and sell it to 
8 woman that kept an apple-stall for codlings. One 
day he wished to try his ingenuity upon the good 
•%omafl, and requested to have some codlings be- 
forehand, promising to pay them with his next char- 
coal. But though she could purchase from him that 
which she knew he had stolen, yet she was not dis- 
posed to give him any credit. 

Stephen was highly enraged that Ms ^de\\l^ *Vvon3W 
he called in question by the old womaii> «^^ ^%M' 
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oifiMad «pon reresfe; so stealing a larger qnaatitv 
^f dbareoal tbaa osoal, he filled tbe eaip^ parte 
with powder, and sealed Uieai witli blaek wax. Tbe 
«ld wonaa kindled a lire of them, and it being a 
irery eold frost/ aigbt, sat down before tbe fire in 
tbe usual mannery to warm ber stanring body. . Bot 
scarcely bad tbe beat begun to operate, wben tbe 
powder catebing fire, off flew tbe kettle from tbe 
grate, tbe eodlings and tbe water sprang about tbe 
old woman's early and, in tbe midst of fire and 
smoke, she cried out in tbe most piteous manner, 
which brought a great mob about ber to assist ber 
in tbe hour of misfortune and distress. Fortunately 
however, the chief injury that the old woman received 
was a bole burnt in her gown, a scalding to ber chin 
and the trouble of picking up her codlings. 

But Htephen was oot long to remain incorrespon- 
den(;e with apple wives and such low gentry. Arrived 
at tbe years of a stripling, he went into a coffee- 
house, and called for a dish of tea. Meanwhile, 
rustling among the newspapers, he picked up the 
lid of a silver box, and paying for his tea, went and 
instantly got his own initials engraven upon it. 
Thun, with the greatest assurance, he went back, 
saying, '' Gentlemen, have not I left the bottom of 
my tohaoco-box ?" Thereupon rummaging among 
the papers, he found it, exclaiming, as he put the 
lid on, ** Oh, here it is 1" Upon this the owner 
claimed it as his property, but Stephen impudently 
showing his cipher upon it, claimed and retained it 
u his own. 

At one time Bunoe was benighted at Branyard in 

Hertfordshire, and was at inflnife loss how to pro- 

oi'od. But a fertile invention is a necessary quali . 

Iloation in a deceiver, and Stephen's was acquiring 

rongJticrahle strength. He called at the parson's 

door, And requetidd tbo maid U> U^ Vk«c muter that 
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a stranger wished to have the honour of speaking 
with him. When die clergyman made his appear- 
ance, Stephen, in an eloquent and affecting tone, 
informed him that he was a poor student from Oxford, 
going home to his friends, and as he was benighted, 
he entreated him to afford him the friendly aid of 
his roof for one night The generous-hearted par- 
son being pleased with his appearance, and pitying 
his distress, kindly received him and entertained him 
according to the best of his household. 

When Stephen was taking leave for the night, he, 
with no small degree of modesty and respect, made 
a request that he might be permitted to give the 
parson a sermon in the morning, the next day being 
Sunday. As, in general, no clergyman has any ob- 
jection to a day of rest, the parson willingly accept- 
ed his otkrtd services. The morning came, and the 
hour of divine ser\'ice being arrived, the young stu- 
dent was equipped in the parson's gown and cassock, 
and as it was about a mile to the church, he was put 
on the parson's horse, while the latter, with his wife 
and family, went a nearer path tli rough the fields. 
When his reverence came to the church, every one 
was scraping and bowing, and inquiring why he was 
without bis canonical robes on the day of sacred du- 
ty. He soon relieved their anxiety, by informing 
them, that a young gentleman of the University of 
Oxford would be there presently, and would preach 
for him that day. They waited for some time, then 
commenced divine service; the prayers were now 
ended, and the last psalm sung, bat no preacher 
appeared.' In short, not to detain the reader with a 
long narrative, they waited until noon^ — the congre- 
gation went home without a sermon^ — and the par- 
jton without his robes and horse, while Bunce ni^a 
by this time far advanced on his journey , e.m\\o^\Tv% 
4he horse to carry a thief instead of & clec^'CDAS^ 
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Upon another day» as Stephen was going about 
seeking whom he might render lighter on their journey, 
he saw a gentleman well mounted upon a gelding, and 
going into the road along where he was to ride, he laid 
h Imself all along the ground, with his ear to it When 
the gentleman came up to him, he asked the reason 
of such unusual conduct Stephen held up his hand 
to him, signifying his desire that he should be silent ; 
but the gentleman, being of an hasty temper, cried^ 
** What the plague are you listening to ?" Upon this 
Stephen sat up, sayiug, " Oh, dear sir, I have often 
heard great talk of the fairies, but I could never have 
the faith to believe that there was ever any such thing 
in nature, till now, in this very place, I hear such 
a ravishing and melodious harmony of all kinds of 
music, that it is enough to charm me to sit here, if 
possible, to all eternity.'^ 

Curiosity, that active principle in the human mind, 
inclined the gentleman to alight from his horse to hear 
the enchanting music. Having reached the ground, 
he gave his gelding to Stephen to hold during hie 
interview with the fairies. Then, applying his ear 
to the ground, he said, *' I can hear nothing." Bunce 
desired him to turn his other ear. This being done, 
and his face averted from him, Bunce leaped into his 
saddle, and rode off with his gelding at full speed, 
until be came to Romford^ Supposing that the owner 
would have some particular inn where he put up his 
horse, and therefore that the horse would know that 
place, he went after the horse at a small distance. 

He no sooner appeared, than the ostler, who was 
standing at the door, exclaimed, ** Master ! master 1 
here's Mr. Bartlet's horse come without him." Ste- 
phen, having discovered the name of the owner of the 
horse, said to the innkeeper, ** Mr. Bartlet being 
tf-'igaged with some gentlemen at play, in Ingate- 
*Cont}, he ioquests you. to send Viim M\»ui f^uinea^i 
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and to keep his hone id pledge in the meantime, un- 
til he comes in the evening." ** Ay, ay," replied the 
innkeeper," a hundred guineas, if be stood in need of 
them/ So fiunce, having received the fifteen gui- 
neas, prosecuted his journey to London. In a few 
hours Mr. Bartlet came puffing and blowing, and co- 
vered with perspiration and dust The innkeeper 
accosted him, saying, ** Oh ! dear sir, why need you 
have sent your gelding, and so put yourself to the 
trouble of coming in ^is sultry weather on foot, for 
the small sum of fifteen guineas when you might 
have commanded ten times as much without a 
pledge ?** — '* What !" cried the gentleman, ** has the 
fellow, then, brought my gelding hither? A villain ! 
he was pretty honest in that ; but I find the rogue 
has made me pay fifteen guineas for hearing one 
tune of the fairies.** 

Bunce was an industrious man, and frequented 
the billiard -tables, the cockpits, and every place 
where he thought that a penny would come in bis 
way. Though his funds often afforded him the 
means of reformation, he naturally hated virtue and 
honesty; he, therefore, with redoubled keenness, 
pursued his depredations. Once, upon foot, he met 
with a butcher between Paddington and London, 
who, being a strong, lusty fellow, was not disposed 
to give his contribution to Bunce without an ex. 
change of blows. The cudgelling commenced, and, 
though the butcher acted his part well, yet Buncu 
was victorious. The conqueror, on searching for his 
spoil, found the immense sum of fourpence in his 
pockets. ^ Is this all you have got ?** ** And too 
much to lose," said the butcher. ** You villain!" 
cried Bunce, •* if you'd fight at this tbXa fot ^^\'^^^.^ 
what a plaf:ue would you have done \^ -^Q^iWaA 
wore money ?*' 

This was raf/ior an unforUm«LX.e a.^NexAxs.X'^ ^ 
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have lost so much time and given so many blows fc 
to little ; but, returning home, he observed a gold 
smith, who was a far richer prize than a butchei 
telling a large sum of money in his shop. His eye 
instantly sparkled, and bis invention awoke. H 
went into an old shop in the vicinity, and purchase 
one farthing's worth of salt. Then, hastening int 
the goldsmith's shop, he threw the whole in his eyes 
so that while he was rubbing his peepers, and stamp 
ing with rage, Bunue went off with about lift 
pounds — a tolerable return for tlie outlay of a fai 
thing. 

It is an old proverb, ** Lightly come, lightly go. 
The same evening, having gone to recreate himse' 
in the company of certain females, he was robbc 
of twenty pounds, when, in the most furious mai 
ner, though to no purpose, he vented his imprec£ 
tjons against all the sex, asserting, that *^evcr 
woman was a crocodile at ten, a fury at thirty, an 
a witch at four-score." 

Under the influence of vexatious disappointmen 
Bunce soon spent the remainder of his 50/. andstei 
necessity again impelled him to action. Along wit 
one of his trusty companions, he went into a woollei 
draper's shop, just as the good man was about to shi 
up ; and, while he was cheapening a remnant of clotl 
his companion stole the key of the shop from its usus 
resting place ; upon which they both went off withoi 
making a purchase. Favoured by the darkness < 
the night, they returned, and, without interruption < 
difficulty, extracted from the shop cloth to the amoui 
of 802. 

Bunce having been afterwards, by an order of tt 

court, sent a soldier into Spain : while thercj he ar 

his comrades were one day in great want of victual 

SkUfi, having loitered all day about the m&.Iiet-pla« 

«/ Barcelona, without finding any Xbing to remoi 
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tiieir hunger, they discovi;red, in the ereninj;, • 
countryman returning home on an ass. They fol. 
lowed him, and, having to ascend a steep hill, he 
alighted, and led the ass. Bunce, with his companion, 
slipped quietly forward, and dexterously removing 
the bridle frcm the ass's bead to his own, his comrade 
went off with the ass, and Bunco followed the man 
upon all'fours. Arrived at the top of (he hill, he look- 
ed around, and to his gr^at consternation and amase* 
ment, saw his ass transformed into a man. 

Stephen, observing his surprise said, *'Dear master, 

don't De troubled at this strange alteration that you 

see in your beast ; for, indeed, I was no ass, as joa 

supposed me, but a man, real flesh and blood, as you 

yourself are; but you must know, that it beint^ my 

misfortune to commit a sin against the Vir^n Mary, 

she resented it so heinously, that she transibrmed nie 

into the likeness of an ass for seven years ; and now, 

the time being expired, I resume my proper shape 

again, and am at my own disposal. However, sir, I 

return you many thanks for your goodness towards 

me ; for since I nave been in youi custody, you Lave 

put me to no more labour than what I> you, or any 

other ass> might be able to bear." 

The countryman was greatly surprised at the re- 
lation, but was well satisfied, on receiving the grate- 
ful thanks, of his former ass for the kind treatment 
he had given him during the period of his degrada- 
tion. Stephen returned to his comrade, who had 
made the ass undergo another transmigration into 
money, so that these two hungry sharks hastened to 
set their teeth at work, lest they should los6 the 
power of action by long disuse. Meanwhile, the 
countryman returned to town to purchase another 
ass to carry him home. But, to his astonishment, 
the first thing he met with was his own individual 
ass. Stepping up to the animal, he &aid, ** Q\i\ \ 
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fee that you have committed another sin against the 
Virgin Mary, but 1 shall take care how 1 buy you 
again." 

BuDce was married to a victualler's daughter in 
Plymouth, and for some time lived with her with 
tolerable regularity^ making the table roar, and the 
bowl to foam, and entertaining all the merry beaux 
of the town, until one of the tars offended Buuce by 
bin politeness. Upon this, he left his young wife, 
and plunged into all those scenes of debauchery 
which are the usual attendants of the acquisition of 
money by unlawful means. In the progress of time 
his manners became so abandoned and profligate, 
and his conversation so loose, that he was the ab- 
horrence of all decent persons, and a disgrace to 
human nature. He was at last ^detected in hi 
wickedness, and suffered at Tyburn in the year 1707 
in company with Dick Low and Jack Hall, whose 
histories are not of sufficient interest to warrant 
their insertion in these pages 
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JACK OVET. 

Jack Ovet was born at Nottingham, and, after 
serving an apprenticeship to a shoemaker, for some 
time gained his bread by that useful employment: but 
his licentious dispositions inclining him to profligate 
and abandoned company, he soon took to the high- 
way. 

Aft«r having purchased a horse, pistols, and every 
necessary utensil proper to his projected profession, 
he rode towai'ds London, and on the way robbed a 
gentleman of 20/. That gentleman, however, was 
not destitute of courage, and told Ovet, that if he 
Itad not takea him unaware9« he would not so easily 
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have plundered him of his property. The sou i»f 
Crispin was not destitute of the essential qualiliott- 
tions of his new profession ; he, therefore, replied, 
that he had already rentuied his life for his 20/. 
" But,** continued he, *^ here's your money again, and 
whoever is the better man, let him win it and wear 
it.'' The proposal was accepted, each employed his 
sword, the gentleman fell, and Ovet seized the mo- 
ney. 

But having now stained his hands with Mood, he 
not long after killed another man in a quarreU He, 
however, escaped from justice, and continued his de- 
predations. One day, being greatly in want oi mo- 
ney, and meeting one Rodgers with some pack-horses, 
he turned one of them off the way, opened the pack, 
and extracted about two hundred and eighty guineasa 
with three dozen of silver knives, forks, and spoons. 
Then he tied the horse te a tree, and made off with 
the spoil. 

Another time. Jack Ovet, drinking at the Star Inn 
in the Strand, overheard a soap-boiler contriving 
with a carrier how he should send one hundred 
pounds to a friend in the country. At length it wiis 
concluded to put the money into a barrel of soap ; 
which project was warmly approved of by the car- 
rier, who answered, << If any scoundrels should rob 
my wagon, (which they never did but once,) the devil 
must be in them if they look for any money in the 
soap barrel." Accordingly the money and the soap 
were brought to the inn, and next day the carrier 
went out of town. Ovet followed him, and overtook 
him in the afternoon, and commanded him to stop, 
otherwise he would shoot him and his horses too ; he 
was therefore compelled to obey the word of com- 
mand, and to stop. Then, cried the honest higU- 
wayman, " I must make bold to borrow «k\\M\^\w>- 
ney out of jour wagon i therefore^ \i ;fQU \]AN« ^^Ki 
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divert me t> i<9 ehdtf. I ruaij bac Uvie aaj zaatr wfkieh 
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Dot kr fcacw •!; k«fw««i^ ifkr 

kiMu hir sNciM' tf ar ffr 4jmy ftwK 

liiMei mnI limAci a^Qwty tai, ai last, Ic case to Uw 
ioap^kwrdy wi»eli Cecfiag fomewbat bcavj , said ke to 
Uke caifkr^ ^ Wlnt 4i» tm d« vitlb tUs aas^ coa. 
MMditjr is jTMir waipoaf 111 iii^ it awaj.* S« 
ihfiftAmg H tm the grtmmi^ the boofs bonit, out 6cv 
flrelicai^MNl tbe soaf» q^wcadiag aWMu!, the bag a^ 
iwafdl s then jaamaip aai of tbe wagon, aad taking 
it, Uff mid he again^ '^ Is not be tbat sells tbis soap a 
eheMting raseal, to put a bag of lead ioto it to make 
the barrel weigh bearjr ? If I knew where he lived, 
I'd go and tell him my mind, Howerer, that he maj 
not succeed in his roguery, 111 take it and sell it at 
the nent house I come to, for it will wet one's whistle 
40 tbe tone of two or three shillings.'' 

He was g^ing to ride away, when the carrier cried 
after him. ''Hold, hold, sir 1 that is not lead in the 
bag) it is a hundred pounds, for which (if you take 
it awav) I must be accountable." ** No, no !" replied 
Jack Ovet, ''this cannot be money; but if it is, tell 
the owner that 1 will be answerable for it if he will 
come to me." ** Where, sir," said the carrier, ** may 
one find you ?" ** Why, truly," replied Jack, " that 
is a question soon asked, but not so easily to be an 
swercd ) the best direction I can give is, it is likely 
that you may find me in a jail before night, and 
then, perhapi, you may have again whet I have taker, 
fiom you, and forty poundi to boot" 

Another time Jack Ovet, meeting with the Wor 
eefttcr ilaiKO-coach on the road, in which were teveia^ 
j^fiMg g^atlf/womoHf be robb«d them all^ but one of 
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theoi being a very handsome person, he was struck 
irith admiration, and when he took her money from 
her, said, " Madam, cast not your eyes down, neither 
cover your face with those modest blushes; your 
charms have softened my temper, and I am no longer 
the man I was ; what I have taken from you (through 
mere necessity at present) is only borrowed; for as 
oo object on earth ever had such an effect on me as 
you, assure yourself, that if you please to tell me 
where I may direct to you, I will, upon honour, make 
Ifood your loss to the very utmost.'* The young gen- 
tlewoman told him where he might licnd to her; and 
then parting, it was not above a week after that Jack 
sent a letter to the young lady, who had gained such 
an absolute conquest over his soul that his mind now 
ran as much upon love as robbery. 

Unfortunately, however, the sentimental attach- 
ment of our too susceptible highwayman was doomed 
to suffer a defeat ; and still more unfortunately, he 
was quite as unsuccessful in his profession ; for, com- 
mitting a robbery in Leicestershire, where his com- 
rade was killed in the attempt, he was closely pur- 
soed by the county, apprehended, and sent to jail ; 
and at next Leicester assizes condemned. Whilst 
under sentence of death, he seemed to feel no remorse 
at all fer his wickedness, nor in the least to repent 
of the blood of two persons which he had shed. So 
being brought to the gallows, on Wednesday the fifth 
of May, 1708, he was justly hanged, in Uie thirty- 
teeond year of his age. 
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TOM DORBCL. 

TWi nhWer wms hnd a 0o««r; hat Marc he ksl 
ifrf«l MM ki^f «f hHtme^nm if from iys aastcr. 
tu>4 €irtmtfHi U» Xjmdfff %t>tm hccaac fqaaiBtrd with 
UPD^n ^ dMfMHtMriH Mflular to his ova, Abcmt th<: 
•^ <yf M;re»t«m, T<mb veatared to afpcar apoa the 
hi$hwtif^ hot WM oatwitteil io bis firvt attempt. 

Mwiin% a Wdfthnao, be dcouuMled Ta^'s moMj, 
'^ h« would take his life. The Wdshman said 
** Mtir has no Otooef of hnr owa, bat has threescore 
pmtndM of bar vawtUfB naoej ; bot. Cot's blood ! bur 
tfittAl not %i^9 bar master's moneys — what woald bur 
master then say fur bur doing so?" Tom rqilied, 
** Yotf mufit mti pat me off with your cant ; for 
nuftuty 1 want, and money 1 will have, let it be whose 
it will, or MKpMt to be shot through the bead.*' The 
WfiUHman tlH;n d<ilivered the money, saying, '^ What 
Uur f(iv(t<i you is none of hur own; and that hur 
ttiunUif nitty not think hur has spent hur money, hui 
rft^uc.tiU you to be so kind as to shoot some holes in 
hvr «oat'lappet)», that bur master may see hur was 
riihh(<d." Ho NUMpcnding his coat upon a tree, Tom 
llt'tfd his pistol through it, Taify exclaiming, *^ Gots 
splatter a nails! thi< is a pretty pounce; pray give 
hur anothiir pounce for hur money !** Tom fired 
another Nh(»t through his coat *' Hy St Davy, this 
!•( a Mti^r pnunce than the other! pray give hur one 
pitunotf more I" *< I have never anoUier pounce left,** 
I'Hfld T«>m. " Why then," replied the Welshman, 
** hur hiiN one pounce left for hur, and if hur will not 

([iv« hur hur monry again, hur will pounce hur through 
lur iMMly." Durhei vary reluctantly but quietly 
returned the money, and was thankful that he was 
Mihwexi to depart 
if Hi thit MArro w esotpo did not deter Dorbel. and he 
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continued his viUanies for the space of five years. 1 1 
happened, bowever, that a gentleman's son was taken 
for robbing on the highway, and as he had been for- 
merly pardoned, he now despaired of obtaining mercy 
a second time. Tom undertook, for the sum of five 
bundivd pounds, to bring him off. The one half was 
paid in hand, and the other half was to be paid imme- 
diately the deliverance was effected. When the young 
gentleman came upon his trial, he was found guilty , 
bat just as the judge was about to pass sentence, Tom 
cried out, * Oh ! what a sad thing it is to shed inno- 
cent blooid ! Oh ! what a sad thing it is to shed inno- 
cent blood !" And continuing to reiterate the expres. 
non, he was apprehended, and the judge interrogating 
him what he meant by such an expression, he said, 
** May it please your lordship, it is a very bard thing 
for a man to die wrongfully ; but one may see huw 
hard mouthed some people are, by the witnesses swear- 
ing that this gentleman now at the bar robbed them, 
on the highway at sucb a time, when indeed, my lord, 
I wtfi the person that committed that robbery." 

Accordingly, Tom was taken into uostody, and the 
young gentleman liberated. He was brought to trial 
at the following assizes ; and being asked, whether he 
was guilty, or not, he pleaded, not guilty ! ** Not 
guilty!" replied the judge; why, did not yon at the 
last assizes, when I was here, own yourself guilty of 
such a robbery ?** ** I don't know,' said Tom, ** how 
far I was guilty then, but upon my word, I am not 
guilty now; therefore, if any person can accuse me 
of committing such a robbery, 1 desire they may 
prove the same.** No witness appearing, he was ac- 
quitted. 

Tom, living at such an extravagant tqAj&v^xVa'^^* 
SOD, ba^ scarcely any part of the &vc huiv^t^^'^w^'^^'^ 
remaioiag when he obtained his WbetVy , \Xv««\qx^ 
endearourJnff to recruit his funds, b^ r3»>a>a\Ti% ^s^- 
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Jttke of Norfolk near Salnbtiry, bis bone was shr>c 
and be bimsclf takeOf ani cosidemacd at tbe next 
umiz€§» Wbile onder sentence, be foond a lawyer 
wbo eniiagedy ibr the sum of fifty guineas, to obtaia 
bis pardon* lie accordingly rode to London^ was 
sticceMfa), and jast arrived in time with tbe pardon, 
when Dorbel was about to be tbrown off^ — ^baving rode 
so bard tbat bis borse immediately dropped down dead. 
Sttcb, bowever, was Tom's ingratttnde, tbat be refused 
to pay the lawyer, alleging, tbat any obligation given 
by a man under sentence of deatb was not valid. 

Dorbel was so mticb alarmed upon bis narrow et- 
eape from a violent deatb, tbat be resolved to abandon 
tbe collecting trade, and obtained a situation in several 
families as a footman* He also served six or seven 
years witb a lady in Ormond-street, wbo had a brother, 
a merchant in Bristol, whose only daughter, a girl 
sixteen years of age, prevailed, upon ber fatber to 
allow ber to come to London to perfect her education. 
Dorbel being a person in whom her aunt thought she 
oould place unlimited confidence, was sent to convey 
tbe young lady to London. In the last stage he was 
left alone with ber, when the miscreant first shock- 
ingly abused ber, then robbed her of her gold watch, 
diamond ring, jewels to the amount of a hundred 
pounds, and cutting a bole in the back of the coach, 
escaped, leaving the young lady in a swoon. It was 
with difilculty she recovered, to inform her relations 
bow she bad been treated. Her mother hastened to 
town to see her, and after speaking a few words to 
hcri tbe poor girl breathed her last. The discon- 
•olate father soon after lout his senses. 

Dorbel was pursued in different directions, and 
apprehended just aftiT he had robbed a gentleman of 
three pounds five vhillings. He was tried, and con 
demncd to bo executed and hung in chains; which 
fif/J' merited ii«*ntence was pul \t\ force against this 
' rt/cnad wiiaifl, ot the 23d o£ Uwc\[i% Vl^» 
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DICK ADAMS. 

The parents of this worthless fellow Hred in Glou- 
cestershire, and gave him an edacation suited to his 
station. Leaving the country, and coming to Lon* 
don, the abode of the most distinguished virtue as 
well as of the most consummate villany, he was in* 
introduced into the service of a great duchess at St 
James's, and stayed there for two years. He was at 
last dismissed for improper conduct; but while he 
remained thei^, be had obtained a general key which 
opened the lodgings in St. James's. Accordingly, he 
went to a mercer, and desired him to send, with all 
speed, a parcel of the best brocades, satins, and silks, 
for his duchess, that she might select some for an 
approaching drawing-room. Having often gone on 
a similar errand, the mercer instantly complied. 
His servant, and a porter to carry the parcels, ae* 
companied Dick, and when arrived at the gate of 
some of the lodgings, be said, ''Let's see the pieces 
at once, for my duchess is just now at leisure to 
look at them.** So receiving the parcel, he conveyed 
it down a back stair, and went clear oftl After wait- 
ing with great impatience for two or three hours, the 
porter and the man returned home, much lighter 
than when they came out 

About a month after, one evening when Dick had 
been taking his glass pretty freely, he unfortunately 
came by the mercer's shop, while the mercer was 
standing at the door ; the latter recollected and in- 
stantly seized him, saying, " Oh sir, have I caugnt 
you ! you are a fine spark indeed ! to cheat me out 
of two hundred pounds' worth of goods ! but before 
I part with you, I shall make you pay dearly (<^\ 
them !" Adams was not a little suT\kTVse^ «\^«v&% 
so uuexpLctedJv taken; but inataiit^^ *w»\tv^ ^^a» 
J98 i 
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liitt/iop of London coming up in his carriage, he said 
to the mercer, **I must acknowledge that I have 
committed a crime to which I was forced by extreme 
DfceMity ; but I see my uncle, the bishop of Lon-' 
don, coming thii way in bis coach ; therefore, I hope 
that you'll be so civil as not to raise any hubbub of 
a mob about me, by which I should be exposed and 
utterly undone : Pil go speak to bis lordship about 
the matter, if you please to step with me; and Til 
engage he shall make you satisfaction for the damage 
1 have done you.** 

The mercer, eager to receive his money, and con- 
sidering this proposal a better method than sending 
him to jail, consented. Adams went boldly up, de- 
sired the coachman to stop, and requested a word or 
two with his lordship. When he saw him in thedres^ 
of a gentleman, he was pleased to listen to him, up- 
on which Adams said, ** Asking your lordship's par- 
don for my presumption, 1 make bold to acquaint 
your reverence that the gentleman who stands be- 
hind me is an eminent mercer, and keens a house 
hard by, and is a very uprit^ht man ; but he is a 
great reader of books of divinity, especially polenni- 
i:al pieces, and he has therein met with soine intri- 
cate cases, which very much trouble him, and his 
Cfinscicnce cannot be at rest until his doubts and 
scruples are removed about them; I humbly ask, 
therefore, that vour lordship would voucheafe him 
the honour of giving him some ease before he runs 
utterly to despair." 

The bishop, always ready to assist any person 
troubled with scruples of conscience, requested Aflams 
to bring his friend to him the following day : ^^But," 
said Adams, deferentially, ** it will be more satisfac- 
tory to the poor man, if your lordship will speak to 
/f/m yourself." Upon which the bit>hop bowing to 
ilio luorcor, the latter apptoacUed tliQ coach, whrn 
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the bishop said, ** The gentlemao has informed me 
«it' all the matter about you, and if you plea^ to }cive 
yourself the trouble of coming to my house at Ful- 
ham, I will satisfy you in every point'* The mer- 
cer made maay thankful bows, and taking Adams tc 
a tavern gave him a good entertainment 

The next morning Adams waited upon the mercer, 
who was making out his bill to present to the bishops 
and pretending that his comiog in haste to attend 
him to the bishop's house had made him forget to 
bring money with him, entreated that he would lend 
him a guinea, and put it down in the bill. They 
then went off to wait upon the bishop at the time 
appointed. After they were cheered in the parlour 
with a bottle of wiue, the mercer was introduced to 
the bishop, who addressed him, saying, ** I under- 
stand that you have been much troubled of late ; I 
hope thaJt you ai'e better now, sir?" The mercer 
answered, *' My trouble is much abated since your 
lordship has been pleased to order me to wait upon 
you.** Upon this he pulled out his pocket book, and 
presented his lordship with a bill containing several 
articles, and the borrowed guinea, amounting in all 
to two hundred and three pounds nineteen shillings 
and tenpence. 

Bj8 lordship stared upon the bill, and exBmimaff 
its contents, said, "What means all this? The gen* 
tleman yesterday might very well say that your eon- 
science could not be at rest, and 1 wonder why it 
should, when vou present a bill to me of which I 
know nothing. ** Tour lordship," said the mercer, 
with a bow and a scrnpe, " was pleased last night to 
say, that you would satisfy me to-day." "Yes," re- 
plied the prelate, ** and so I would with respect to 
what the gentleman told me; who said that yon were 
much troubled about some points in religion, and. 
desired to be enlightened on the m&UQi \ Xa ^\as^^ 'V 
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AfipoHited that yuu thould come to-daj." ** Trntf 
your lonbbip's nephew told me otherwise; for be 
Mid yoo would pay me this bill of parcds, which, 
upon my word, be bad of me, and in a Tery clandes^ 
tine rauuier too, if I were to tell your lordship all 
the tmtb ; but out of respect to your lordship I will 
not disgrace your nephew." ** My nephew ! he is 
none of my nephew I I never, to my kiMwledge, saw 
the man before in my life ^ 

Dick a short time after went into the Kfe-^ruards^ 
but as bis pay would not support his expenditure, he 
sometimes resorted to the hifi;h-way. In company wit h 
some of his eoinpanions upon the road, they robbed a 
person of a gold watch and a purse of a hundred and 
eight pounds. Not content with this booty, Adams 
went after the gentleman, saying, " Sir, you have a 
very fine coat on; I must mnke wAd to exchange with 
you. As tho gentleman rode onwards, be felt as if 
something was rather heavy in his pocket, and to hit 
inconceivable joy found his watch and his money, 
which Adams, in bis hurry, had forgot to remove out 
of the pocket of his own coat when he made the 
exchange. But when Adams and his associates came 
to on inn, and sat down to examine their booty, to 
their unspeakable chagrin they found that all was 
gone. 

Adams and his companions went out that very day 
to repair their loss, and attacked the sta<2:e-coach, in 
which were several women, with whom, irritated by 
their recent misfortune, they were very rough and 
urgent. Whi'e Dick was searching the pockets of 
one of the women, she said, '* Have you no compas- 
sion on our sex? Certainly, you have neither chris- 
tianitv, nor conscience, nor religion, in you!"— • 
** Hight, we have not much Christianity nor con- 
science in us; but, for roy part, you shall presently 
perceive the religion in me." So falling next upon 
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linr Jewels and ear-rin^ "Indeed, mftdam," said 
Adama, ** aapposiufif yon to be an £g3rptian, I muat 
be|7 the favour of you, bein^ a Jew, to iorruw your 
jewela and ear-ring;B;'* and having robbed the ladies 
to the amount of two hundred pounds in money and 
other property, allowed them to proceed. After a 
course of depredations, Dick, in robbing a man be- 
tween London and Brentford, was so closely pursued 
by the person who was robbed, and a neighbour he 
fortunately met upon the road, that in a little time 
afterwards he was apprehended, carried before a ma- 
gistrate, committed to Newgate, tried, condemned, 
and executed, in March, 1713. Though rude and 
profligate before, he was penitent and devout after 
receiving his sentence. 



WILLIAM GETTINGS. 

William's father was a grazier in Herefordshire, 
and he lived with him until he was sixteen years of 
age, and then came to London. Sometimes in the 
capacity of a footman, and sometimes in that of a 
butler, he spent five years in a very irreproachable 
manner. Unfortunately, however, he became ac- 
quainted with evil company, was soon corrupted in 
principles, and became a villain in practice. 

He commenced his course under the name of Wil. 
liam Smith, and traded in the smaller matter of pil- 
fering. In the dress of a porter he one evening went 
into the house of a doctor of medicine, took down a 
rich bed and packed it up. In carrying it off he fell 
down stairs, and had almost broken his neck. The 
noise alarmed the old doctor and his son, and they ran 
hastily to see what was the mattAT \ ^Vii^T<i>y^Xk. ^^x* 
tings, puffing and blowing aa U Vxft ^aa ^Wfc ^^^ '^'^ 
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breathi perceiviog them ne&rer than they should be, 
Kaid to the doctor, *^ U oot your name so and so ^ 
** Yes," replied the doctor; .'^and what then?^-~ 
« Why, then, sir,* said Getting*, *< there's one Mr. 
Hugh Hen and Penbenribns has ordered me to carry 
these f;ood§ here (which have ahnost broken my 
back) and take them away to a new lodging, which 
he has taken somewhere bereaboats." ** Mr. Hugh 
Hen Penhenribus l" replied the doctor again : ** and 
pray who is he ? for, to the best of my knowledge, I 
don't know such a gentleman." '* I can't tell,'' said 
Gettings, ** but, indeed, the gentleman knows yon, 
and ordered me to leave the goods here." * I don't 
eare," said the doctor, ** how w«ll he knows me ! 1 
tell you I'll not take the people's goods, unless they 
were here themselves ; therefore I say, carry them 
away !** ** Nay, pray sir,*' said Gettings, ** let me 
leave the goods here, for I am quite weary already 
in bringing them hither." " I tell you," replied the 
doctor, ** there shall none be left here ; therefore 
take them away, or I'll throw them into the street !'* 
This was sufficient for Gettings ; he asked the doc- 
tor to assist him in lifting them on his back, which 
be did^ and thief bore away his prize. 

Scarcely was William gone, when the doctor's wife 
coming home from the market, and going into the 
room, saw the bed taken down, and came running in 
a great passion to her husband, exclaiming, ** Why, 
truly, this is a most strange business, tliat I can never 
stir out of doors, but you must be making some whim, 
sical alteration or other in the house !" — ^ What's the 
matter," replied the doctor, ^ with the woman ? Are 
you beside yourself?"—** No," said the wife, ** but 
truly you are, in thus altering things as you do, al- 
most every moment !" ** Certainly, my dear," replied 
dootOTf **you must have been spending your 

'irttt-pcnnyf or else you would uoVialk at this rale 
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as you do, of alterations, when not the smallest have 
been made since you have gone out'* — ** I am not 
olind, I think,'' retorted tiie wife, ** tor I am sure the 
bed is taken out of the two-pair-of-stairs back room ; 
and pray, husband, where do you design to put it 
now ^' The doctor and bis son then went up-stairs, 
and not only found that the bed was stolen, but that 
they had assisted the thief to carry it off. 

Our hero next resolved to try his fortune upon the 
highway, and meeting with a sharper on the road, 
commanded him to ^ stand and deliver !** He robbed 
him of two-pence half-penny, when the sharper re« 
marked, that *^ the world was come indeed to a very 
sad pass, when one rogue must prey upon another.*' 

He next robbed a man oftwelve shillings and a pair 
of silver buckles. From thence he proceeded to rifle 
a stage-coach, and took away some money and a silver 
watch. Not long after, he robbed Mr. Dasbwood and 
iiis lady of a gold watch and some money. 

These, however, were only smaller exhibitions of 
bis dexterity. One evening, well mounted, he passed 
Uirough Richmond, and perceiving a gentleman walk- 
ing in the gardens, inquired of the gardener if he 
might be permitted to view the gardens, of which he 

had heard so much. 

The gardener, well acquainted with the harmless 
vanity and benevolence of his master, panted his 
reouest. Giving his horse to the gardener, Get tings 
wuked forward, and in a very respectable manner 
accosted the gentleman, who received him very cour- 
teously; when sitting down together in an arbor. Get- 
tings said, "Your worship has got a fine diamond rin^ 
upon your finger." — "Yea" replied the owner, "it 
ought to be a very fine one, for it cost me a very fine 
price."— "Why, then," said Gettings, " it is the fitter 
to bestow upon a friend ; therefore, if your woishi^^ 
pleases, I must make bold to take it oxid ^«ax S^ ^^st 
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jour sake.** The geiitleman stared at his impudeaoe. 
but Gettingit presented a pistol, and made a short pro- 
cess of the matter. Having taken the ring, the villain 
added, " I am sure jrou do not go without a gold 
watch too." Making free with that also, and some 
guineas, he bound the gentleman, and went off with 
his booty, after requesting him to be patient, and he 
would send some person to set him at liberty. When 
be came to the gate, be gave the gardener a shilling, 
informing him that Sir James wanted to speak to 
him. The botanical retainer accordingly went and 
untied his master, who with a grim smile returned 
him thanks for sending a nuw into his own garden to 
rob him. 

l'p«>n another day, Gettings undertook along jour- 
n^, for the express purpose ot robbing the bouse of 
a friend ; and being well acquainted with all parts of 
the bouse, was successful, and brought off money, 
plate, and goods, to a considerable amount. He at 
last, in an unlucky moment, robbed a Mr. Hamson 
of four guineas, some silver, and a watch ; and being 
iletected, was tried, condemned, and executed, on the 
'^th September, 17 13, in the twenty-second year of 
his age. 



NED BONNET. 

Bdward Bonnet was bom of respectable parents in 

' ito of Ely, in Cambridgeshire, received an edu- 

ior to many of his companions, and when 

ten years old, gave the following proof of 

ing genius. He was sent to the parson 

It of a tparerib of pork, wrapped up in 

ft basket . Ned knocked with some degree 

ftt Che door which a «ex\ttxiX «AS!««ced* 
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inquiring his business. ** I want to speak with your 
master." The master came. ** Well, my dear, what 
is vour business ?" ^ Why, only my father has sent 
ydu this, said young Ned ; and gave him the basket, 
without moving his hat ** O fie ! fie ! child, have 
yon no manners } you should pull ofi" your hat, and 
say^ — Sir, my father gives his service to you, and 
desires you to accept this small token. Come, go 
you out again with the basket, and knock at the 
door, and I'll let you in, and see how prettily you 
can perform it" The parson waited within until his 
impatience to receive and examine the contents of 
basket incited him to open the door. But Ned was 
at a considerable distance, walking off with the pre- 
tent ** So ho ! so ho, sirrah ! where are you going }'* 
** Home, sir," replied Ned, in an equally loud voice. 
"Hey, but you must come back and do as I bade 
you first" ** Thank you for that, sir, 1 know better 
than that; and if you teach me manners, I'll teach 
you wit*' The father smiled at the story, and re- 
iained his sparerib. 

At the age of fifteen, Bonnet was sent apprentice 
to a grocer, served his time with credit, was after- 
wards married to a young woman in the neighbour- 
hood, and continued in business until he had acquired 
about six hundred pounds. Unfortunately, however, 
be was reduced to poverty by an accidental fire. 
Unable to answer the pressing demands of his credi- 
tors, be left the place, and came up to Loudon. Here 
he soon became acquainted with a band of highway- 
men, and began with them to seek from the highway 
what had been lost by fire. 

Nor did he long continue in the inferior walks of 
bis new profession, but providing Limself with a 
Jione which he taught to leap over ditch, hedge, or 
U 11 -bar, and to know all the roads \ti V.V\« cc^>ycvXx^ <« 
whether by day or night, he <^uicVd^ \y^x^«A^« ^Ssi* 
ieiror of Cambridgeshire^ 
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Upon this horse, he one day met a Cantahrigpian, 
who was possessed of more money than p^ood sens^ 
morality, or wit, in a calash with a dashins: cour- 
tesan. Ned commanded the student to '' stand and 
deliver." Unwillini^ to show his cowardice hefore 
his companion, he refused. Without any respect for 
the venerable university to which he belon^^ed, Ned 
by violence took from him about six pounds, and 
presenting a pair of pistols, constrained the hopeful 
pair to strip themselves, then bound them together, 
and giving the horse a lashing, the animal went off 
at full trot with them to the inn to which he belonged. 
But no sooner did these Adamites enter the town, 
than men, women, and children, came hallooing, 
shouting, and collecting the whole town to behcild 
such an uncommon spectacle. The student was ex. 
pelled for disgracing the university, and the coui . 
tesan was sent to the house of correction. 

HumoDus Ned next met with a tailor and his son, 
who had arrested him for five pounds. He com- 
manded him to surrender, and received thirty-five 
in place of his five. ** I wonder," said the innocent 
son, ** what these fellows think of themselves ? Surely 
they must go to the place below for committing these 
notorious actions.*' ** God forbid,** replied the tailor, 
** for to have the conversation of such rogues there, 
would be worse than all the rest.'* 

Ned's next adventure was with an anabaptist 
preacher, whom he commanded to deliver up his 
purse and scrip. The latter began by reasonings, 
ejaculations, and texts, to avert the impending evil. 
Ned instantly put himself in a great passion, and 
replied, " Pray, sir, keep your breath to cool your 
porridge, and don*t talk of religious matters to me, 
for 111 have you to know, that, like all other true- 
.'fred gentlemen, I believe nothing at all of religion j 
i-oerafofe deliver me. your money, and bestow your 
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IftboriouH cant upon your female auditors, who never 
icold with their mnids without cudgelling them with 
broken pieces of scripture." Whereupon, taking a 
watch and eight guineas, he tied his legs under his 
horse, and let him depart. 

On another occasion. Bonnet and a few associates 
met a nobleman and four servants in a narrow pass, 
one side of which was inclosed by a crag^ and shat- 
tered rock, and the other by an ahnost unpenetrable 
wood, rising gradually considerably higher than the 
road, and accosted them in his usual stile. The no- 
bleman pretended that he supposed they were only in 
jest, and said, " that if (hey would accompany him to 
the next inn, he would give them a handsome treat." 
He was soon informed that they preferred the present 
to the future.^ A sharp dispute ensued, but the no- 
bleman and his men were conquered ; and the lord was 
robbed of a purse of f^]d, a gold watch, a gold snuff- 
box, and a diamond rmg. 

Being conducted into the adjacent wood, and 
bound hand and foot, the robbers left them, saying, 
" that they would bring them more company pre- 
sently." Accordingly, they were as good as tncir 
word, for in less than two hours they contriTed to 
increase the number to twelve, on which Ned cried, 
" There are now twelve of you, all good men and true; 
80 bidding you farewell, you may give in your ver. 
diet against us as you please, when we are gone, 
though it will be none of the best ; but to give us as 
little trouble as possible, we shall not now stay to 
challenge any of you. So, once more, farewell." 

Ned Bonnet and his comrades now going to the 
place of rendezvous, to make merry with what they 
had got, vrhich was at a by sort of an inn standing 
somewhat out of the high-road between Stamford 
and Grantham, it happened at night to rain very 
hard* so that one Mr. Rai^daU a pewterer<» U^vcw% 
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near MaiygolU alley in the Strand, before it was 
burnt down, was obliged to put in there fur eheiter. 
Calling for a pot of ale, on which wa» the innkeeper's 
namey which was also Randal, the pewterer asked 
bim, being his namesake, to sit and bear him com- 
pany. 

Th<nr had not been long chatting, before Ned and 
one of his comrades came down stairs and placed 
themselves at the same table ; and understanding the 
name of the stranger, one of the rogues, fixing his 
eyes more intently than ordinary upon him, in a fit 
of seeming joy leaped over the table, and embracing 
the pewterer, exclaimed, *'Dear Mr. Randal! who 
would have thought to have seen you here ? it is ten 
years, I think, since I had the happiness to be ac- 
quainted with you.'' 

Whilst the pewterer was recollecting whether he 
could call this spark to mind or not, for it came not 
into his memory that he bad ever seen him in his 
life, the highwayman again cried out, ''Alas! Mr. 
Randal, I see now I am much altered, since you have 
forgotten me." Here, being arrived at a n^ pl^ts ultra, 
up started Ned, and with as great apparent joy said 
to his companion, *' Is this, Harry, the honest gentle- 
man in London, whom you so often used to praise for 
bis great civility and liberality to all people r Surely 
then we are very happy in meeting thus accidentally 
with him." 

By this discourse they would almost have persuaded 
Mr. Randal that they perfectly knew him ; but being 
sensible of the contrary, he very seriously assured them 
that he could not remember that he had ever seen any 
of them in his life. ** No !" said they, struck with 
seeming astonishment; *<it is strange we should be 
Altered so much within these few years." 
But to evade further ill-timed questions, the rogues 
tfgted upon Mr. Randal's 8upp\w^vi'\\.Vv\.V«im, which 
'tatioQ he was by no means ^^luxWAx^ \a ^«:^^Tv«&. 
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By the time they bad supped, in came four mora 
of Ned's comrades, who wefe inviteil also to sit down, 
and more provisions were called for, which wera 
quickly brought, and as rapidly devoured. 

When the fiiry of consuming half a doien good 
fowls and other victuals was over, besides sevAid 
flasks of wine, there was not less than three pounds 
odd money to pa/. At this they stared on each other, 
and held a profound silence, whilst Mr. Randal was 
fumbling in his pocket. When they saw that he only 
brought forth a mouse from the mountain of money 
the thieves hoped to find piled in his pocket, which 
was only as much as his stake, he that pretended to 
know him started up, and protested that he should be 
excused for old acquaintance sake ; but the pewterer, 
not willing to be beholden, as indeed tliey never in. 
tended he should, to such companions, lest for this 
civility they should expect greater obligations from 
him, pressed them to accept his dividend of the 
reckoning, saying, if they thought it equitable he 
would pay more. 

At last one of them, tipping the wink, said, ** Comt| 
come, what needs ail this ado ? Let the gentleman, 
if he so pleases, present us with this small treat, and 
do yon give him a larger at his taking his farewell in 
the morning." Mr. Randal not Hieing this proposal, 
it was ^tarted that he and Ned should throw dice to 
end the controversy; and fearing he had got into ill 
company, to avoid mischief, Randal acquiesced to 
throw a main who should pay the whole shot, which 
was so managed that the lot fell upon Randal. By 
this means Randal, having the voice of the wholn 
board against him, was deputed to pav the whole 
reckoning; though the dissembling villains vowed 
and protested that they had rather it had fallen to 
any of them, that they might have haidi VVwc Yk»itfS«tt 
of treating him. 
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Mr. flaiiiUl concealed his discouteiii at these ob 
jectionable tricks as well as be cuuid; and tbey per* 
eeiving be would not eagage in gaming, but eoun- 
terfeited drowsiness, and desired to be abed, the eocn- 
pany broke up, and be was shown to his lodgings, 
which he barricadoed as well as be could, bj put 
ting old chairs, stools, and tables against the door. 
Going to bed and patting the candle out, he fell 
asleep; but was soon awaked bj a strange walking 
up and down the room> and an outcry of murder and 
thieves. 

At this uncommon noise he leaped out of bed and 
ran to the door, to see whether it was iast or not : 
and finding nothing removed (for the thieves came 
into his chamber by a trap door which was behind 
the curtains) he wondered how the noise should be 
there in his apartment, unless it was enchanted: 
but as he was about to remove the barricade to run 
and raise the house, he was surrounded by a crew 
who tied and gagged him, and then took away ail 
his clothes, and left him to shift for himself as well 
Ok he could. 

One day he had the misfortune to have his horse 
shot under him, and Bonnet embraced the first op- 
portunity to select a gelding from the grounds of 
the man who kept the Red Lion Inn. He was now 
equipped in a first-rate style, and rode into Cam- 
bridgeshire, where he met with a gentleman, who in- 
formed him that he had nearly been robbed, and 
rt'qiiosted him to ride with him for protection. As 
a highwayman is never out of his way, he complied, 
At a convenient place, levied a contribution, as 
tor of bis companion, by emptying his pockets 
ncty guineas. He, however, had the kindness 
.▼e him half-a-crown to carry him to the next 
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three hundred robberies, anotlier thief was appre- 
hepded, and in order to save his own life, infurine«l 
on Bonnet, who was apprehended, not upon the high- 
way, but at his own residence, and sent to Newgate. 
and at the next assizes carried down to Cambridge, 
sentenced and executed before the castle, on the 28tb 
March, 1713, to the great joy of the county, which 
had suffered severely by his depredations. 



WILL OGDEN AND TOM REYNOLDS. 

The first of these was a waterman, and born in 
Southwark. The second was a dung-bargeman, and 
bom in Bamaby street Entering Into company, they 
robbed shops and ships, during the space of two years, 
with considerable success : they then ascended to the 
second degree of robbery, and broke several houses in 
Southwark. Associating themselves with another, 
they broke into a watchmaker's shop, and extracted 
twenty-six watches ; but the stranger becoming evi- 
dence, our two trusty friends were lodged in Newgate, 
tried, and condemned, but received a pardon, in con- 
sequence of which they were again let loose upon the 
community. Ogden one evening met a parson walk- 
ing home under the light of the moon, and approach- 
ed him in the character of a seaman in great poverty 
and distress. His dismal narrative excited the co.m- 
passion of the parson, who gave him a sixpence. The 
parson had not proceeded far when Ogden met him 
again, and renewed his request. " You are the most 
'impudent beggar that ever I met with," cried the 
reverend gentleman. Ogden told him that he was iu. 
very great want, and that the six^tvce \v\i \\^^ ^^- 
ceived would not supply his nece&svV\cs. W^ NXvt'^ 
gave him halfA-crown. Ogden aa.Vd, " TV^^ v^x^i s^^^ 
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sad times, for there's horrid robbing abroad, therpR>re, 
if you have any money about you, you may as weU 
let me have it as another, who perhaps may abuse 
you, and binding you hand and foot, make you lie in 
the cold all night; but if youll give me your money, 
ni take care of you,*and conduct you very safely 
home." 

The parson made a virtue of necessi^, and pre- 
lented him with all his money, which was about two 
pounds. The robber then said, '^ I see you have a 
watch, sir; you may as well let me have that too." 
The parson complied, and as they went homewards, 
two or three fellows came out upon them, to whom 
Ogden cried, <* The moon shines bright,'* and they 
let them proceed. They had proceeded only a short 
way, when the same scene was repeated, but at last 
tiie parson arrived safely at his own door. He re- 
quested his guide to come in, and assured him that 
he should receive no injury ; but this the latter de 
clined. 

Upon another day, meeting Beau Medlicote, he was 
commanded to '< stand and deliver.'' The beau pre- 
tended to make some resistance with his sword, but 
pistols being produced, he was constrained to yield. 
There were only two half-crowns found in his pocket, 
and one of them was bad. Upon this he received a 
complete caning for presuming to carry counterfeit 
money. 

Sometime after this, Ogden and Rejmolds, in com. 
pany with one Bradshaw, tlie grandson of serjeant 
Bradshaw, who condemned king Charles the First to 
death, were watching in a wood for some booty. A 
poor servant girl was returning home from her ser- 
vice, with a box upon her head. Bradshaw was 
deemed a sufficient match for her: accordingly, he 
^one rushed out of the wood and seized her box, io 
'/ij'ali wvro her dothos and bfiewci ftbiUin^s, being aU 
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her "VAgea for three months' service. When be had 
broken up her box and was rifling it, there happeninj^ 
to be a hammer in it, she suddenly seized the hammer, 
and (rave him a blow upon the temples, which was fol* 
lowed bj another equallj^ well directed, with the claw 
of the hammer, into his windpipe, on which the villain 
instantly expired. 

In a short time a gentleman came up, to whom sbe 
related the whole adventure ; he went up to the de« 
ceased, and found in his pockets about ninety guineas^ 
\i ith a whistle. He perceived its use, and immediate- 
ly whistled, when Ogden ahil Beynolds rushed In a 
momeqt from the wood ; but, upon discovery that it 
waa not their confederate who had whistled they vrith 
equal speed ran back. Th^' gentleman carried the girl 
before a magistrate became bail for her appearance | 
end after her trial was acquitted. 

At another time, these two men met a tallyman well 
known for his commerce of two kinds with the hawk- 
frsofSt. Giles'-in-the> Fields. They employed the 
common phrase " Stand and deliver I" In a piteous 
tone the victim entreated them to spare a poor man 
who was at great pains to acquire his daily bread. In 
a violent passion Ogden exclaimed, " Thou sprawn of 
bell ! have pity on thee ? No, sirrah! I know you too 
well, and I would almost as soon be kind to a bailiff 
or an informing constable. A tallyman and a rogue 
are terms of similar import. Every Friday you set 
up a tanter in the Marshalsea court, upon which you 
rack and stretch the poor prisoners, like English 
broadcloth, beyond the staple of the wool, till the 
threads crack, which causes those upon the least wet 
to shrink, and presently wear threadbare. I say 
that you and all your calling are worse rogues than 
ever were hanged at Tyburn." After this eloquent 
harangue, he took whatever he found upon him, 
■tripped him naked, bound him band and foot^ and 
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left him under a hedge to mminato on his former tiI- 
lanies. 

Tfaeee TtogaeB wnre great cronies of Thomas Jones 
and John Bichardson, the one butler, the other foot* 
man, to a gentleman Kving at Eltham. These fellows 
hanng one day robbed a gratleman on Blaekheath, 
left hmi bound by the roadside. Their master coming 
past a few hours after, relieved the unfortunate gen- 
tleman, took him to bis own house, and gave him a 
glass of wine to recruit his spirits. The butler no 
sooner appeared, than the gentleman knew him, an<l 
instantly charged him with the robbery. His master 
was astonished, and could scarcely credit the report ; 
))ut the other describing the horse upon which he rode, 
and the person who was akmgwith him, he found that 
he was one of his footmen. The two servants being 
examined, and acknowledging the fact, were com- 
mitted, tried, and suffered the punishment due to their 
crimes. 

Ogden and Heynolds continued their depredations 
until justice at length overtook them, and at Kingston* 
upon-Thames, they were sentenced. They were un* 
suecessful in attempting to break out of the Stock- 
house; and such was the in'lifference of Ogden, that 
when he was going to the place of execution, he threw 
a handful of money among the crowd, saying, " G^* 
tlemen, here is poor Will's farewell." 

They were executed on the 2nd of April, 1714^ 



JOHN PEICE. 

The depravity of human nature was exemplified in 
its full extent in the character of John Price. The 
indigence and profligacy of his parents were such, that 
he received no location, and he was sent into th* 
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world to shift for himself at the age of seven. Before 
tliis period, he was a proficient both in cursing and 
lying. It is rather a singular fact, that bis habitual 
lying was once the means of saving his life. 

About the age of eighteen he was serving a gentle- 
man in the country, who turned him off for his nc«. 
torious falsehoods. In going to London, he robbed a 
woman of eighteen shillings, was apprehended in the 
act, and convicted; but his late master, who was 
sheriff, took pity upon his situation, and saved his 
life. Informed of this, the judges at the next assizes 
blamed the gentleman's conduct for allowing a man 
to escape who had pleaded guilty. The sheriff ac- 
knowledged that such a man had been condemned at 
the last assizes ; but then, he knew the fellow to be 
such an unaccountable liar, that there was no believ- 
ing one word he said ; so his pleading guilty to what 
was laid to his charge, was in his opinion a sufficient 
reason of his being believed innocent of the fact, and 
he would not hang . an innocent man for the world. 
This reply made the judges smile, he was dismissed 
with a severe repremand, and cautioned not to come 
i^fore them again. 

- After Price had obtained his liberty, he went to 
London ; associated with a band of robbers, and in 
a short time was apprehended for diving into ano- 
ther person's pocket instead of his own, and for that 
crime committed to Newgate. He was sentenced 
to be severely whipped, and sent on board a man 
of war; but after he had received the punishment 
awarded to theft from the sailors, he was dismissed 
from the ship. 

He hastened forthwith to London, joined another 
association of thieves, and abandoned himself to all 
manner of wickedness. On one occasion the crisw 
divided themselves into three companies. *\Vve.^ ^\%X. 
met an attomej, whom they robbed o? ev%>a\. %>x\w«»^ 
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The unfortunate lawyer had not gone far wben h« 
was attacken by the second party, unto whom he re- 
lated his misfortunes, and into what cruel hands he 
bad fallen* " Cruel !" said one of them ; " bow dare 
you use these torms ; and who raa^le you so bold as 
to talk to us with your bat on : Fray sir, be pleased 
henceforward to learn more manners." Tliey then 
snatched off bis hat and wig, and took a diamond 
ring firom his finger. As be was plodding his way 
home, uncertain whicb road was safest, the third 
division came up to him near Kentish Town, bring- 
ing witb them a man whom they pretended to bare 
completely stripped, and constrained the lawyer to 
clothe ttte naked witb bis own coat and waist* 
ooaft; then UAd him be might be thankful to get off 
witb bis Kfe, whicb be employed in sowing division 
amongst society. In a short time after this, Price 
and his companion one evening entered a garret^ 
in whicb tbere was nothing but mraber, with tba in- 
tention of robbing the bouse when all was silent. 
But in the dark, as Price was laying bis hand upon 
a pistol, wbicb he bad placed upon a table, it went 
off and alarmed the people of the house. His com- 
rade instantly ran to the window, where they bad 
fastoaed a rope for tbeir escape, and bis companion, 
attempting to slide down, the rope soon broken 
though be was not mucb injured, and be got away. 
Price seeing the extreme danger of being caught, re- 
moved the rope to another window, and it conveyed 
bim to a balcony. He was, however, scarcely there, 
when all the people of the houne were alarmed ; on 
whicb be leaped into a large batkot of eggs wbicb a 
man was carrying upon his bead, from Newgate mar* 
ket ; so tbat the tall being broken he was able to make 
his escape. He contined his doprcdations upon the 
public; and bis next encounter was witb two persons 
Ui bumble Ufe, but, finding no money, he robbed th^m 
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of all the linen that he found upon them. Putting up 
at an inn, the landlord soon understood from his di)»> 
course that he was a servant who would suit hinij 
and therefore hired him as his tapster. It was thif 
miscreant landlord's custom to murder travellen 
who put up at his house ; but one ^ntieman being 
warned by a maid of his danger, provided for his 
safety. 

Among other things the maid informed him that 
it was usual for the landlord to ring a bell, on which 
hn assassin, pretending to be a servant, entered the 
chamber and bnufTed out the candle, when the other 
yillains rushed in and murdered the stranger. The 
gentleman caused the maid to place a lantern with 
s candle in it under a stool, and he laid his arms 
n*ady and stood upon his guard. Scarcely had he 
sat himself down when it happened as the girl had 
mentioned; but the gentleman, with the assistance 
of his servant, killed two of the villains and put the 
rest to flight He then seized the innkeeper and his 
wife, carried them before a magistrate, and they were 
indicted to stand trial at the next assizes. From the 
maid's deposition it appeared that fourteen strangers 
had been murdered by them, and that their bodies 
were concealed in an arched vault in the garden, to 
which there was a passage from the cellar. Both 
were executed, and the innkeeper hung in chains. 

Jack having once more escaped death, returned to 
his pilfering trade, was committed to Newgate, and 
whipped for his crimes. But Jack was now deter- 
mined to follow the example of the great ones oT the 
earth, and to better his circumstances by marriage. 
Accordingly, he married one of the name of Betty, 
who gained her livelihood by running errands to the 
prisoners of Newgate<> Nor was Jack, like too m«LCv^ ^ 
disappointed in his matrimonial contiexXctiv^ \^x \!a 
was soon eievated to be hangman \ft XX^^ <io\vEv\>| ^V 
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Middlesex. In this station he assumed great im. 
portauce, and held a levee every dfiy that he did 
business at Tyburn ; but though he sometimes ran 
in debt, yet he was always very willing to work in 
order 4o pay his obligations. But envy leached even 
him, and he lost his place by means of one who had 
greater ministerial interest. But Jack could never 
be destitute while he had hands and fingers to lay 
bold of whatever was within bis reach. 

He at last suffered from having assaulted a watch- 
man's wife, whom he met in Bunhill Fields, and used 
in such a barbarous manner that she died in a few 
days of her wounds. Two men suddenly came up to 
him, and, being seized, he was secured in Newgate. 
After his trial and condemnation he remained im. 
penitent, and endeavoured, by intoxication, to stifle 
the forebodings of conscience. He was hanged oo 
thedlstofMay, 1718. 



JACK SHEPHERD. 

The fother of the celebrated John Shepherd was a 
carpenter in Spitalfieds, of good character, and ex. 
ccedingly solicitous to train up his children in the 
path of sobriety and religion. They, however, afford- 
ed & melancholy proof that the most virtuous ex- 
ample, and the soundest principles, are frequently 
unsuccessful in influencing the conduct of children. 
Two of his sons followed evil courses, and were con. 
victed at the bai of the Old Bailey, 
^k After his fath<*r's death, young Shepherd was sent 
^^i|o a school in Bishopsgate-street, where he received 
^inie rudiments of education, aud^was bound apprentice 
mha cane chair-maker. His ma^iter used him well, 
Jbd he lived very comfortaU^ ^Ittv him ; but this 
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naster dyinfif lie was sent to another, wlio treated 
Mm so yery fahrshly that he eloped. Masters ought 
to be cautious how thej conduct themselves towards 
their servants, because this harsh usage was in all 
probability the cause of Jack Shepherd's ruin, as 
veil as cf bringing great injury upon society. In a 
fbort time, he commenced his depredations, and, in 
place of his former sober mode of life, his time was 
spent in drinking all day, and retiring to an in* 
famous abode all night 

The history of this unfortunate man adds another 
to the many examples already given in this volume, 
that the company of profligate women has plunged 
men into scenes of dissipation and vice, to which 
tbf^ would have been entire strangers, had it not 
been for such associates, fie was firsi enamoured of 
rne Elizabeth Lion, a woman remarkable for her 
stature and strength. Having separated from her, 
he associated with one who stimulated him to alJ 
manner of pilfering, in order that he might be the 
better able to feed her extravagances. 

One day, he informed her that she had received 
his last half-crown, and incited him to rob a weal- 
thy pawnbroker. Shepherd left her about one in the 
morning, and returned with property to the value cf 
twenty-two pounds. Only a short time elapsed be- 
fore the two who had planned the robbery exhausted 
the booty. 

The first favourite of Jack was committed to St. 
Giles's round-house, for some acts of theft* Jack 
went to see her, broke open the doors, beat the keep 
er, and set Bess Lion at liberty. It is scarcely ne 
cessary to add, that this action rendered him famous 
among ladies of her description, and stimulated him 
to other acts of depredation. 

About this period Jack swppWe^Yos \it^'Cv\« '«\>5cw 
a little money to equip him lor \.\i«i \viMio>ix^\«i. ^^^- 
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fession he himself followed; and thej broke into a 
Hnen draper's shop, from whence thej ektracted arti- 
detto the amount of fifty pounds. The junior bro- 
ther, however, bein^ rather a novice in the art, was 
too open in the disposal of the property, in consequence 
of which he was detected, and his first return to his 
brother was to inform upon him and several of bis 
confederates. Jack Shepherd was therefore appre- 
hended, and committed to the round-house for farther 
examination. He was not detained lon|( in this 
place, and, marching off, he immediately committed a 
robbery, and vowed to be revenged upon Tom for his 
oonduct. 
Detection produced no reformation. Jack, in com • 

mon with one Benson, attempted to steal a watch 
but was detected and committed to prison. The firsf 

£?rson whom he discerned was his old favourite Bess 
ion, who had been sent there upon a similar er« 
rand. After be had exerted all his cunning and stra- 
tagem in vain, Bess and he escaped by force, and iu' 
stantly repaired to her old residence. There he re- 
mained concealed for some time, but he afterwards 
took cave of his old companion, and associated with 
one Grace in his depredations. These two villains 
became acquainted with one Lamb, an apprentice to 
Mr. Carter, and they enticed him to introduce them 
into bis roaster's house, from whence they extracted 
property to a considerable amount. Shepherd and 
Orace, however, differed in the division of the spoil, 
and betrayed each other; when Grace and Lamb 
were apprehended. The misfortune of poor Lamb, 
who was so simply entrapped, excited the compassion 
of some respectable persons, who by their exertions, 
■ucceeded in the mitigation of his sentence to trans* 
portation. 
The confederates of Shepherd, in order to obtain 
ready market for their property, employed one 
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Field to dispose of it; he was occasionariy dilatory, 
and they therefore hired a warehou:^:, and there de- 
posited what property they stole. Field, displeased 
because he was turned off from his lucrative employ. 
ment, importuned tliem to show him their stores, as 
he had several orders for goods, and could dispose of 
them to advantage. He was conducted to the ware- 
house and shown the goods, and he afterwards rob- 
bed the warehouse of its entire contents. 

In tlie course of business, Shepherd robbed a Mr. 
Kneebone, and was tried at the next sessions. He 
appeared simple and almost foolish at the trial, and 
taid as his principal defence, that Jonathan Wild 
had disposed of the principal part of the property, 
and should therefore be punished as well as himselC 
He was, however, sentenced, and conducted himself* 
in the whole of his defence, more like an ignorant 
and simple man, than one who was formed to excel 
in his own or any other profession. 

But necessity is the mother of invention. While 
in the condemned hole, he prevailed upon oneFowlii, 
who was also under sentence of death, to lift him up 
to the iron spikes that were over the top of the door 
which looks into the lodge. By the aid of a strong 
tall woman and two others, his head and shouldei-s, 
were forced through, and the whole of his body fol- 
lowing, he was by them let down, and, without the 
least suspicion of the keepers, conveyed through the 
Icfdge, put into a hackney coach, and out of ix*ach 
before the least notico of his escape could be given. 

But Jack had scarcely breathed the fresh air when 
he returned to business. He associated with one 
Page, a butcher, who dressed him in one of his frocks, 
and both betook themselves to the highway. They 
went to a watchmaker's shop, in a daring mannci 
broke open one of the glasses, and &e\ztt«\ X^t^ie. 'w^\x^- 
»s before the boy who kept the shop comYOl ^«\je«.\.vXL«>^^^ 
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■■4 acsaca nrf rwitlnr i» Hcvigaae^ wa» pst iat* sae 
i mt -ffPWy ifwi-Vii viz& irawf, acii rf^f^^ ^«« lo 
tlMffiMmL Kcnizkst akiDc^£jevi;k acn»kedaxil 
^feaed the l«ck, ^01 £rte of ai* ciiauks, wToof^t c<st 
tvo ftMKS ia iIm; ciJauKf, ccieoeii eae bcd-r^i^s 
vhete aa penwa icsidcdy tiurv dovn tae tkor^ c«c 
iato the riwyH, Iwbke a tffike of tbe door, aai tj 
it ofeaed kmr t4her doon, vcat B|K>a the rooi^ and 
firofli Uieaeey bj OMaas of bis blaaMt, west ia at a 
ga/vet viadoir beUra^ai^ to aa adjaeeat huoae, and 
tbroogii tbat boose into tbe street. 

Tbe vbole of tbis aJnuHt incredible exertion was 
rendered tbe more extraordinary in that bis irotn 
wetc OB all tbe time, Wben at liberty, iie «cn« 
immediately into an adjacent field and knocked 
tbem off; and, wonderful to relate, that xeij day 
robbed a pawnbroker'* boiuie, where with other ar 
tlcleftf be found a handsome suit of black clothes* 
in which be dressed himself, and carried tbe booty to 
two of his female companions. 

He now went to visit his companions in their 
scenes of wickedness, and while he stopped to drink 
at a brandy shop, waj dii>covered by a boy who knew 
bim. The boy bad no sooner seen Jack than he raa 
to give information, so that he was almost in^metU- 
ately apprehended, and re-conducted to his old quar 
Icrs at New)(atc, amid a vast crowd, who ran fr<»m 
all partf to fee such an extraordinary character; but 
lia wof 10 intoxicated at the t me, that he was not 
ip0iiieioui of his miserable lituation. To prevent the 
■* — 'bility oft third escape, thc;r never permitted him 
lilono, and made the contributions of those wh6 
^^M9 and converse with such an extraordinary 
-"f, pay fyt fhmx additkmai itoubVa. 
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He was now the ccmmon topic of conversation, and 
multitudes, not only of the common ranks of society, 
but many in the more elevated ranks of life, flocked 
to see him. Jn the most ludicrous and jocular man- 
ner he related his adventures, exerting all his low 
wit and buffoonery to amuse those who visited him, 
and to exact money fiom them. In this manner were 
the last days of this unhappy mortal spent, in divert- 
ing his mind fiom serious reflection, and the awful' 
scene before him. Nor was he even destitute of the 
hope of pardon from the distinguished persons who 
yisited him, and who seemed to pity his misfortune. 
But these hopes were vain, and the attentions of thes6 
persons proved worse than useless. 

He was removed to the bar of the Court of the 
King's bench, in Nov. 1724, and an afiidavit made 
that he was the same John Shepherd mentioned ia 
the record conviction. Judgment was given against 
bim, and the day of execution fixed. But such was 
his desire of life, and his beliel that his resources 
would never fail him, that he prepared a knife to 
cut the mpes of the cart which should carry him to 
Tyburn, in hopes that he should be able to run off 
among the crowd. This knife was, however, with no 
■mail difficulty, taken from him by force. As his 
Jast refuge to provide against every possible event, 
bo employed a friend, to whom he had given all tiie 
money he had reserved from his visiters, to take his 
body away with all possible haste, put it into a warm 
bed, and draw a little blood, thus tu use every potisi- 
ble means to recover life. He finally enjoined, that 
if all means should prove unsuccessful, his body 
should be decently intened, and the remainder of th« 
money given to his poor mother. 

He was conducted to the place of execution in a 
cart, firmly handcuflcd, when Uc UiAx^nc^ 'wxVJ^ "^x**- 
pricty, uonftmscd some ol" VliC ia)\>\>cv\c* ^^ Va\vN\ V* 
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vaf sifafpected, and exculpated kimself from olherk 
His general dexterity, and the varioiis scenes be bad 
passed tbnnigb, operated to excite, in no comioB 
degree, tbe sjrmpatby of the maltitade. 



JONATHAN WILD. 

Jonathan Wild was the son of mean but honest 
and indostrions parents; their family consisted of 
three sons and daughters, whom they maintained in 
the best manner they could from their joint labours; 
he as a carpenter, and she by selling fruit in WoU 
ferhampton market, Staftordsbire. Jonathan was 
the eldest of the sons, and having received as good 
an education as his father's circumstances would 
allow of, he was put out as an apprentice in Bir- 
mingham. He served his time with much fidelity, aud 
came up to town in the service of a gentleman of 
the long robe, about the year 1704, or a little later ; 
but not liking his service, he quitted it, and retired 
to his old employment in the country, where he con- 
tinued to work diligently for some time. 

At last, growing tired of work, and still entertain, 
ing a desire of tasting the pleasures of London, 
thither he came a second time, and worked journey- 
work at the trade to which he was bred. But this 
not producing money enough to support those ex- 
penses his love of pleasure drew him into, he got 
pretty deeply in debt, was suddenly arrested, and 
thrown into Wood-Jti-eet Compter. Having no 
friends to do any thing for him, he lived very bailly 
there, scarce getting bread enough to support him, 
m the charity allowed to pnsoners, and what 
Je servicetf he could render to prisoners of the 
T $ort in the jail* However^ aa no maA wanted 
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address less than Jonathan, so nobody could have 
employed it more than he did upon this occasion t 
for he got so much into the favour of the keepers, 
that they quickly permitted him the liberty of the 
gate, and he thereby got some little matter by going 
of errands. This set him above the very pinch of 
want, and that was all; but his fidelity and in- 
dustry in these mean employments, procured him 
such esteem amojig those in power there, that they 
soon appointed him an under keeper to those dis- 
Drderly persons who are bmught in every night 

Jonathan now came into a comfortable subsistence! 
having learnt how to get money of such people, by 
putting them into the road of getting liberty for 
themselves. Here he met with a woman, who went 
by the name of Mary Milliner, and who soon taught 
him how to gain yet much greater sums than in hit 
way of life, by methods which he till then never 
heard of. By the help of this woman he became ac- 
qnainted with all the notorious gangs of loose cha* 
racters within the bills of mortality, and was perfectly 
versed in the manner by which they carried on their 
schemes : he knew where and how their enterprizes 
Were to be gone upon, and in what manner they dis- 
posed of their ill-gotten treasures; and having always 
an intriguing head, he set up for a director amongst 
them, and soon became so useful, that though he 
pever went out with any of them, yet he got more 
money by their crimes, than if he bad been a partner 
therein, which, upon one pretence or other, he always 
declined. 

It must be observed, that formerly, when a thiet 
had got his boot}, there were multitudes of people 
ready to help him off with his effects, without any 
more to do ; but this method being destroyed by an 
act passed in the reign of King William^ h^ >«\\\«^ 
it was made felon j for any person to W^ ^qq^%v^« 
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kntkwing tbum to be so, there were few or no recelven 
to be met; those that still carried on the trade, 
taking exorbitant snms for their own profit, and 
leaving those who had run the hazard of their necks 
in obtaining them, the least share of the plunder. 
This had like to have brought the thieving trade to 
an end; but Jonathan quickly put things again in 
order, and gave new life to the practitioners in the 
several branches of stealing. The method he took 
was this :— 

As soon as any considerable robbery was commit- 
ted, and Jonathan received intelligence by whom, he 
immediately went to the thieves, and enquired how 
the thing was done, where the persons lived who were 
injured, and what the booty consisted of that was 
taken away: then pretending to chide them for their 
wickedness, and exhorting them to live honestly for 
the future, he gave it them, as his advice, to lodge 
what they had taken in a proper place, which he ap- 
pointed, and promised to take some measures for their 
security, by getting the people to give them a reward 
to have their goods restored them again. Having 
thus wheedled those who had committed a robbery 
into compliance with his measures, bis next business 
was to divide the goods in several parcels, and cause 
them to be sent to different places, always avoiding 
taking them into his own hands. Things being in 
this position, Jonathan and Mrf. Milliner went to 
the persons who had been robbed, and after condol- 
ing with them, pretended that they had some ao* 
quaintance with a broker, to whom certain goods had 
been brought, some of which they suspected to be 
stolen; and hearing that the person to whom they 
thus applied had been robbed, they thought it their 
duty to inform them thereof, and to enquire what 
goods they were wliich they had lost, in order to di8> 
totar whether those ikey spoke of were the same or 
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DO. People, who had bad such losses, were always 
ready to hearken to any thing that had a tendency 
towards recovering their goods; Jonathan or his 
mistress, therefore, had little difficulty in making 
people listen to their terms. In a day or two, there- 
Tore, they were sure to come again with intelligence, 
that they had found part of the things ; and that 
provided no one was brought into trouble, and the 
broker had something in consideration of his care, 
they might be had again. 

I'his practice of Jonathan's, if well considered, 
earned in it a great deal of policy; for, first, it 
seemed & very honest act to prevail on evil persons 
to restore the goods they had stolen, and then it was 
a great benefit to those who were robbed, to have 
their goods again, upon a reasonable premium : 
Jonathan all the while taking apparently nothing, 
bis advantages arising out of the gratuity left with 
the broker, and out of what he had bargained to give 
the thief, who also found his advantage, the rewards 
being very nearly as large as the price given by re- 
ceivers, since receiving became so dangerous, and 
affording a certain security into the bargain. With 
respect to Jonathaji, the contrivance placed him in 
safety from all the laws then in being, so that in a 
short time he began to give himself out for a person 
who made it his business to restore stolen goods to 
their right owners. When he first did this, be acted 
with so much art, that he acquired a very great re- 

Eutation, not only from those who dealt with him 
ut even from people of hi/^her stations, who, ob« 
serving the industry with which he prosecuted male- 
factors, took him for a friend of justice, and as such 
afforded him countenaneo. Certain it is, that he 
brought more villains to the gallows than perhaps 
any man ever did; and so sensible was he of ihA 
necessity there was for him to act m. Vicick& -u^Kytwwt 
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that he constantly hung up two or three of his 
clients in a twelvemonth, that he might keep up that 
character which he had attained ; and so indefatigable 
wab be in the pursuit of those he endeavoured to 
apprehend, that in all his course of acting, never so 
much as one single man escaped him. 

When this practice of Jonathan's became noted, 
it produced not only much discourse, but some en- 
quiries into his behaviour. Jonathan foresaw this, 
and in order to e>ade any evil consequences, he put 
on npon such occasions an air of gravity, and com 
plained of the evil dispositions of the times, which 
would not permit a man to serve his neighbours and 
his country without censure; ** For do not I," said 
he, " do the greatest good, when I persuade people 
who have deprived others of their property to restore 
it to them again, for a reasonable consideration ; and 
the villains whom I have brought to suffer punish- 
ment, do not their deaths shew how much use I am 
of to my country? Why then should people asperse 
me }** Besides these professions of honesty, two great 
things there were whici contributed to his preserva- 
tion, and they were these : — First, the great readiness 
government always shews in detecting persons guilty 
of capital offences ; in which case it is common to 
offer not only pardon, but rewards to persons guilty, 
provided they make discovery ; and this Jonathan 
was so sensible of, that he did not screen himseli 
behind the lenity of the supreire power, but made 
use of it also as a sort of authority, taking upon 
him, as it were, the character of a minister of justice ; 
which, however ill-founded, proved of great advanU^e 
to him in the course of his life. The other point, 
f/r/cJi contributed to keep him free from prosecutions, 
»a* the great fviiliiigncss of peop\e njYio X^^A lieen 
robbed to recover their goods; so tlaal, "^to^Sj^ tot 
« BmaJl Bocriace thej regained ttiiagi '^et^ ^«a.« 
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■iderable, they were so far from taking any pains to 
bring the offender? tQ justice, that they thought the 
premium a cheap price to get oflfl Thus, by the rigour 
of the magistrate, and the lenity of the subject, 
Jonathan claimed constant employment; and, ac- 
cording as the case required it, the poor Uiieves were 
either trussed up, to satisfy the just vengeance of the 
ene, or protect^ and encouraged, to satisfy the de- 
mands of the other. Perhaps there is not in all 
history an instance of a man who thus openly dallied 
with the laws, and played even with capital puuibh- 
. menL If any title can be divised suitable to Jona- 
than's character, it must be that of Director General 
of the United Forces of Highwaymen, Housebreakers, 
Footpads, Pickpockets, and Private Thieves. Now, 
the maxims by which he supported himself in this 
dangerous capacity were these : — In the first place, 
oe continually exhorted the plunderers to let hiv 
know punctually what goods they at any time took ; 
by which means he had it in his power to give a 
direct answer to those who came to make inquiries. 
If they complied faithfully with his instruction, he 
was a certain protector on all occasions, and some- 
times bad interest enough to procure them liberty, 
when apprehended ; but if they pretended to become 
iadependent, and despise bis rules, or threw out any 
threatening speeches against their companions, or 
grumbled at the composition made for than, in such 
cases as these, Wild took the first opportunity of 
informing some of his creatures, of the first fresh act 
ihey committed, he immediately set about to ap- 
prebend them, and laboured so indefatigably therein, 
that they never escaped him. Thus \ie -^oX q\Cs?) 
procured the reward for himseAC, \>\iV. a\«i %"alv«v^^ vi.w 
opportunity of pretending, that be \io\. ot!\'5 x«sxcrc^ 
^oods to tbeir right owners, b\it a\ao avV'^-^^'^^'^ ^e 
tbiefn^ ofU'D as Jay in his Dover. Vi^ \i:vo«^ ^V^^N* ^^ 
293 „ 
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his business which were most hazardous, Wild made 
the people themselves take the ^rst steps, by publish- 
ing advertisements of things lost, and directing them 
to be brought to Mr. Wild, who was empowered to 
receive them, and pay such a reward as the person 
who lost them thought fit tb offer. Wild, in this 
capacity, appeared no otherwise than as a person on 
whose honotir the injured person could rely. After 
he had gone on with this trade for about ten years, 
with success, he began to lay aside much of his for- 
mer caution, taking a larger bouse in the Old Bailey 
than that in which he formerly lived, giving the 
woman wnom he called his wife abundance of finf 
things, and keeping an open office for the recovery 
of stolen goods. His fome at last came to that 
height, that persons of the highest quality would 
condescend to make use of his abilities, when they 
hail the misfortune to lose their watches, or other 
articles of value ; but as his method of treating those 
who applied to him for assistance has been misrepre- 
sented, an impartial account is here given. 

[n the first place, when & person was introdpced 
at Mr. Wild's office, it was hinted to them that a 
crown must be deposited, by way of fee for his ad- 
vice. When this was complied with, a large book 
was brought out; then the loser was examined, with 
much formality, as to the time, place, find manner 
wherein the goods were missing; and then was dis- 
missed, with a promise of (direful inquiries bein^ 
made, and of hearing more concerning them in a 
day or two. Wild had not the least occasion for 
questions, but to amuse the persons he asked, for he 
know beforehand all the circumstances of the robbery 
much better than they did,jmd perhaps had the very 
goods in his house at the time. When the inquirers 
carae a second time, Wild took care by a new scheme 
to amuse them: he then told them tbiat he had made 
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enquiries, but was sorry to communicate the event 
to them, for that tne thief, who was a bold impudent 
fellow, rejected the offer that had been made Lim, 
pretending be could sell the goods for double the 
price, and, in short, would not hear a word of resti- 
tution, unless upon better terms : ** But," says Wild, 
** if I can but get to speak to bim, 1 do not doubt of 
bringing him to reason.' After two or t&ree more 
attendances, Mr. Wild gave them the definite answer, 
"thai provided no questions were asked, and you 
gave so much money to the porter who brought them, 
you might have the things returned at such an hour 
precisely." This was done with an outward ap- 
pearance of friendship on his side, and with great 
■eeming frankness and generosity; but when you 
came to the last article, viz. what Mr. Wild expected 
for his'trouble, then an air of coldness was put on, 
and he answered with equal pride and indifference, 
** that what he did was purely from a principle of 
doing good, and as a gratuity for the trouble he had 
taken, be left it totally to yourself — you might do in 
it what you thought fit." When money was pre- 
sented to him he received it with the same cold in- 
difference ; always putting you in mind that he did 
not accept ycur gift as a reward to himself, but as a 
favour conferred on you. 

Thus, by his dexterity in his management, he 
fenced himself against the rigour of the law, in the 
midst of those notorious transgressions of it. For 
what could be imputed to Mr. Wild ? he neither saw 
the thief, who took away the goods, nor received 
them after they were ta.ken : the method he pursued 
-was neither dishonest nor illegal, if you would believe 
his account of it, and no other account could be ob- 
tained. Had he continued satisfied with this way ot 
dealing, in all probability he might have gone tA V^xk 
;rave in peace; but he was (TeeOi;^ » vJiA \o»»\«»^ ^ 
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keeptag cMHtaat to dni oJe OMtlMd, came at la«t to 
take tte gvods iato Ui own hosie, giviiMT Ukhc tfaitf 
•toletbai vkaft be thovrht proper, and tbea BakiAg 
s«ch m Imfam with tte laser, as bevas able to bring 
bis to, aeodSng tte porter biasd^ aod takiag, witb. 
out ecfCBosT, vbatcter was ofiutul biinu Bvt ai 
tbb bappened onlj ia tbe two last jean of Ui life, 
it is fit ve Aoold give some Imtanfrs of bb bebar- 
kmr before tbat tiiae. 

A gentleiBaavbo dealt ia silk, aearCoTeat-gardefl, 
bad a pieee of extraordiaarf rieb daoiask beqiofce 
of bin, OB p a r poa e for tbe birtb-daj suit of a certaia 
dnke; and tbe Imniasn baring broagbt socb trim- 
Ding as was proper for it, tbe mercer bad made tbe 
wbole vp IB a pared, tied it at eaeb end vitb bloe 
riband, sealed itvitb great eKBCtness, and placed iton 
one end of tbe eompter, in expectation of his grace's 
senrant, vho be knew was directed to call for it in 
tbe afternoon. Aecordinglj the fellow came, but 
when tbe mercer went to deliver him the goods, the 
parcel was gone and no account could possiblj be 
bad of it. - As the master bad been all daj in the 
shop, there was no pretence of charging any thing 
either opon the carelessness or dishonesty of his ser- 
vants. After an bom's fretting, therefore, seeing no 
other remedy, he determined to communicate his loss 
to Mr. Wild, in hopes of receiving some benefit 
from bis asristance; the loss consisting not so mocb 
in the value of the things as in the disappointment 
It would be to the birth-day. Upon this consideration 
H hadcney-coach was immediately called, and ordered 
to drive directly to Jonathan's house in the Old 
'ffflJkgr. As soon as be came into the room, and had 
ittted Mr, Wild with his bosiuess, the usual 
ft of A crown being maAe, axi^ ^t ^towmoik. 
If of how f when, and wY\cTe,YkaN\Ti%>aefexi^Vte^t 
beiog very impsAiciit, sax^^ ^ViJti %ftmii 
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waiTDlh, ** Mr. Wild, tell me, in a few words, if it be 
in your power to serve mej if it is, I have thirty 
gaineas here ready to lay down; hot if you expect 
that 1 ihoiUd dance attendance for a week or two, 1 
assure you I shall not be willing to part with half 
that money. <* Good sir " replied Mr. Wild, ** I am 
no thief, nor receiver of stolen goods; so that if you 
do not think fit to give me time to enquire, you may 
even take what measures you please." 

When the mereer foond be was like to be left 
withovt any hopes, he began to talk in a milder 
strain, and, with abundance of entreaties, fell to per- 
suading Jonathan to serve him, and that immediately. 
Wild stepped out a minute or two, and as soon as be 
came back told tha gentleman, ** it was not in his 
power to serve him in such an hurry, if at all ; how 
ever, in a day or two, he might be able to give him 
some answer." The mercer insisted that a day or 
two would lessen the value of the goods one-half to 
him ; and Jonathan insisted, as peremptorily, that it 
was not in his power to do any thing sooner." A% 
last a servant came in a hurry, and told Mr. Wild 
there was a gentleman below desired to speak with 
him. Jonathan bowed, begged the gentleman's par- 
don, and told him, he would wait on him again in a 
minute. In about five minutes he returned with a 
very smiling countenance, and turning to the gentle- 
man, said, ^ I protest, sir, you are the luckiest man I 
ever knew ; I spoke to one of my people just now to 
go to a house, where I sometimes resort, and directed 
him to talk of your robbery, and to say you had been 
with me, and ofiered thirty guineas for thethv^:^ 
again. This story has had its effect, a.iA Vi i^xx %<^ 
directly home, 1 fancy you wiU heai xoox^ oi VX>Xi»». 
I can tell jrou. But, pray air, remembet \5afe ^v^ 
guiaeaa wag your own ofier> and yoxx %xe •>• *^ 
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Airaj vent the mereer, vondering where this aflUr 
would ead ; hot as he walked up SoathamfrtoD-street^ 
a leUow overtook him, patted him on the sbooldery 
delivered him the bamDe imopeaed, and told him the 
priee was tweotj gnioeas. The mereer paid it him 
direetljy and retnming to JomUhan's house, begged 
him to aeoept of the ten guineas he had saved him 
lor his pains. Jonathan told him, " that he had saved 
him nothing, hot supposed that the people thought 
twentj enough, considoing that tbej were now prettj 
safe from profeeution.** The mereer still pressed the 
ten guineas on Jonathan, who, after taking them out 
of his hand, returned him five of them, and assured 
him, ^ there was more than enough f adding, <* it is 
satisfaction enough, sir, to an honest man, that he is 
able to procure people their goods again." This was 
a remarkable instance of the moderation he some- 
times practised, the better to conceal his villanies. 
We will add another story, no less extraordinary. 

A lady, whose husband was out of the kingdom, 
and who had sent over draughts for her assistance, 
to the amount of between £1500 and £2000, lost 
the pocket«book in which they were contained betweea 
Bucklersbury and the Magpie ale bouse, in Leaden- 
hall-street, where the merchant lived, upon whom 
tbey were drawn. She, however, went to the gentle- 
man, and he advised her to %o directly to Mr. Wild. 
Accordinglv she came to Jonathan, deposited the 
crown, and answered the questions he asked her. 
Jonathan then told her that in an hour's time some 
of his people might possibly discover who it was 
that picked her pocket. The lady was vehement in 
her deiire to have it again, and at last went so far as 
to offer one hundred guineas. Y/Wdi xy^^oti x^&^lmade 
t MDMwer, though they are of mwcYi \j,tfi«A«t n«\\» \a 
Iraif, foadain, yet they cannot \>e asi^tYuti^VvVjiVc \ft 
fUieoi; therefore keep your ovu coui»fcV^>^ «\\cox\ft 
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my 'people, and I will give you the best direction I 
am atfle for the recovery of your notes. In the mean 
time, if you will adjourn to any tavern at hand, 
and endeavour to partake of some dinner, I will 
furnish you with an answer before the cloth is taken 
away.*' She said she was unacquainted with any 
bouse thereabouts ; upon which Mr. Wild named the 
Baptist's Head. The lady would not be satisfied 
unless Mr. Wild consented to eat with her. 

He at last complied, and she ordered a fowl and 
sausages at the house he had appointed. She waited 
there about three-quarters of an hour, when Mr. 
Wild came over, and told her he had heard news of 
her book, desiring her to tell out ten guiueas on the 
table, in case she should have occasion for them ; 
and, as the cook came up to acquaint her that the 
fowl was ready, Jonathan requested she would just 

^ step down and see whether there was any woman 
waiting at his door. The lady, without minding the 
mystery, did as he desired her, and discovered a 
woman in a scarlet riding hood, who walked two or 
three times past Mr. Wild's house ; this aroused her 
curiosity and prompted her to go nearer; but recol- 
Meeting she had left tbe gold on the table up stairs, 
she went and snatched it up, run down once more, 
and went towards the woman in the scarlet hood, who 
still walked before his door. It seems she had sus- 
pected correctly; for no sooner did she approach 
towards her than the woman came directly up to 
faor, and presenting the pocket-book, desired she 
would open it, and answering, '* It was quite correct ;" 

' the woman then said, ** Here's another little note for 
you, madam.'* Upon which she preaervXiti^ V«x VvC^ 
a little billet, on the outside o? 'wYAciYi 'w** ^x\xx«s»^ 
ten guineas. The lady delivered \ieT X-Xv^ tsvwx«i vox^^ 

mediately, and presented her witYv «l V^«^^^ ^^"^ ^^^vb 

Tius done, she returned to Mr. V/V\Ol, wi^ ^^'*' 
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wito ecstatic joy, that ** she bad secured ber book 
and would now eat her dinner heartily." When the 
table was cleared, she considered it was time to re 
turn to the merchant's, who probably now was come 
back from Change; but first considered it necessary 
to make Mr. Wild a handsome present; for this pur* 
pose, she put her hand into her pocket, and with sur- 
prise, ibniid it was gone, and contained the remainder 
of fifty guineas which she had borrowed from the 
merchant early in the day. Upon this she looked 
very eonfased, bat did not speak a word ; Jonathan 
.quickly perceived her confusion, and asked her if she 
was onwelL « I am tolerable in health, sir,** an- 
swered she, *' but amazed that the woman took but 
ten guineas for the book, and at the same time picked 
my pocket of thirty-nine!'' Mr. Wild hereupon 
appeared in as much confusion as the lady, and said, 
« he hoped she was not in earnest ; but if she were, 
requested her not to disturb herself, for she should 
not lose one farthing." Upon this, Jonathan, desired 
her to sit still,while he stepped over to his own house, 
and issued, as may be supposed, necessary directions, 
for in less than half an hour a little Jew, that Wild 
kept, bolted into the room, and told them the woman 
was taken, and on the point of going to the Compter. 
** You shall see madam," said Jonathan to the lady, 
** what exemplary punishment I will make of this in- 
famous woman." Then turning himself to the Jew, 
" Abraham," said he, ** was the purse of money taken 
about her ?" ** Yes, sir,** replied his imp. ** O, la!** 
said the lady, ^ then 1 will take the purse : I would 
not prosecute the poor wretch for the world." ^ In. 
deed madam,'' repli^ Wild, ** well then, we will see 
hat is to be done." Upon this he whispered to his 
ry, and despatched him. He had no sooner 
d, than Jonathan expressed his opinion that 
hidy wovdd be too lUe for the mercluuit's« to 
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l^void which, they tooj^ coach, and stopped at the 
Cumpter-gate, by Stock's market. l'h« lady won- 
dered at all this ; but by the time they had been in 
the tavern a Tery little space, back comes Josathan's 
emissary with the purse, and the f^old in it ** She 
says, sir,'' says the feUow to Wild, <* she has only 
broktf one quid of the money for garnish and wine, 
and here is all the rest of it." <* Very well," says 
Jonathan* ''jretum it to the lady. Will you please 
to count it, madam.'' The lady did as he desired, 
and found there forty-nine , guineas. ** Bless me," 
says she, *^ I think the woman's bewitched : she has 
sent me ten guineas more than I should have had.** 
*^ No, madam,'' replied Wild, **■ she has sent you the 
ten guineas she received from you for the book, I 
compelled her therefore to give up the money she had 
taken as well as that she had stolen." The lady was 
so much confounded at these unaccountable incidents, 
that she scarce knew what she did ; but when reco- 
vered from her confusion, she addressed Jonathan. 
^ well Mr. Wild," said she, *< then I think the least I 
can do is to beg your acceptance of these ten gui- 
neas." " No," replied he, " nor of ten farthings j I 
scorn all actions of such a sort, as much as any man 
of quality in the kingdom ; all the reward t desire, 
madam, is, that you will acknowledge 1 have acted 
as an honest man, and a man of honour.'* When 
be had pronounced these words, he rose up, made s 
bow, and went immediately down stairs. 

This was the channel in which Jonathan's business 
generally lan, till he became at last so very noto- 
rious, that an act of parliament passed, levelled di* 
rectly against such practices, whereby persons whu 
took money for the recovery of stolen goods, and did 
actually recover such goods, without apprehending 
the felon, should be deemed guilty of CeVoni'^ vu >^« 
same degree with those who comm\U«dL \Xi« x^ 
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Jonathan's chin, and with the other cut him a large 
gash on the throat, which eveiy body at the time it 
was done judged mortaL Jonathan was carried otf, 
covered with blood; and though at that time he 
professed the greatest resentment for such base usage, 
affirming that he had never deserved to be so treated ; 
yet, when he afterwards came to be under sentence 
of death himself, he regretted prodigiously the escape 
he then made, often wishing that Blake had put an 
end to his life, rather than left him to so ignomi- 
nious a fate. Indeed, it was not Blake alone who 
had entertained notions of putting him to death ; he 
had dislodged almost the whole group of villains, 
and there were 'numbers ot them who had taken it 
into their heads to deprive him of life. His escapes 
in the Apprehending such persons were sometimes 
very narrow, having received wounds in almost every 
part of his body ; had his skull twice fractured, and 
bis whole constitution so broken by these accidents, 
and the great fatigues he went through, that when 
he fell under the misfortunes that brought him to 
his death, and was under confinement in Newgate, 
be was scarce able to stand upright, and never in a 
eonditfon to go to chapel. 

The practices of this criminal continued long af- 
ter the act of parliament, and that in so notorious a 
manner at last, that the magistrates of London and 
Middlesex thought themselves obliged to take notice 
of him. This occasioned a warrant to be granted 
by a worshipful alderman of the city ; upon which 
Mr. Wild being apprehended, somewltere near Wood- 
street, he was carried to the Rose sponging-bouse, 
while he waited the leisure of the magistrate who 
was to examine him. About an hour afterwards 
he was carried before a justice, and examined^ «.kv4 
thereupon immediately commilVA^ Xo "\^%£«^*>^ ^^ 
Uj' there a considerabe time \>eioi^\i^ 'w^a \x\fc^\ ^^ 
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last be was convicted capitally, upon the fcllowing 
fact:— 

He WM» indicted on the beforemendoned statute, 
for reeeivingmonej for the nstorxng of stolen goods, 
without apprehending the perMms by vhom they 
were stolen. In order to support the charge, the 
prosecutrix, Catherine Stephens, deposed as fol- 
lows : — ** On the 22d of January, I haid two persons 
came into my shop, under pretence cf bujring some 
lace ; they were so difficult, that none below would 
please them, so leaving my daughter in the shop, I 
stepped up stairs, and brought down another box ; 
ire could not agree about the price, and so they went 
away together. In about half an hour afterwards I 
missed a tin box of lace, that I valued at fifty pounds 
The same night I went to Jonathan Wild's house, 
but not meeting with him at home, I advertised the 
lace that I had lost, with a reward of fifteen guineas 
and no questions asked ; but bearing nothing of it 
I went to Jonathan's house again, and then met with 
him at home ; he desired me to give him a desrrip. 
tion of the persons that I suspected, which I did, as 
near as I could ; and then he told me ** that be would 
make enquiry, and bid me call again in two or three 
days.** I did so, and then he told me, ^ that be had 
beard something of my lace, and expected to know 
more 'in a very little time.'* I came to him on the 
day that he was apprehended, and told him, that 
though I had advertised but fifteen guineas reward, 
yet 1 would give twenty or twenty-five guineas, rather 
than not have my goods. ** Do not be in such a 
nurry,'' said Jonathan, <* I do not Jmow but I may 
belp you to it for less, and, if I can, I will ; the per- 
ns who have it are out of town, I shall set tbem to 
relling about it, and then I shall get it the 
iper/' 
the lOtb of March he sent mc not^> ViwsX\t I 
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would come to him in Newgate, and brin)^ him ten 
l^uineas in my pocket, he would help me to the lace. 
I went) and he desired me to call a porter; but not 
knowing where to find one, he sent a person, who 
brought one that appeared to be a ticket-porter. 
Then he desired me to give the porter the ten guineas, 
* or else," said he, "the person who has the lace will 
not deliver it'' I gave the porter the money, who 
went away, uid in a little time returned, and brought 
me a, box that was sealed up, but not the box that I 
lost I opened it, and found all my lace but one 
piece. *' Now, Mr. Wild,'' said I, *' what must you 
have for your trouble ?'' ** Not a farthing," says he, 
" not a farthing for me : I do not do these things 
for worldly interest, but only for the good of poor 
people who have met with misfortunes. As for the 
piece of lace that is missing, I hope to get it you 
ere long, and I do not know but that I may help you 
to your money again, but the thief too ; and, if I can, I 
deaire nothing of you but your prayers, and for them 
I shall be thankful." 

The fact suggested in the indictment was undoubt- 
edly fully proved by this deposition, and though it 
happened in Newgate, and after his confinement, yet 
it still continued as much a crime as if it had been 
done before. The law therefore coudebined him up- 
on it 

When he was brought up to the bar to receive sen- 
tence, he appeared to be mueh dejected ; and when 
the usual question was put to 'him,'' What have you 
to say, why judgment of death should not be passed 
on you ?*' He spoke in a very feeble voice, the fol- 
lowing words : — 

** My Lord^ — I hope I may, even in the sad condi- 
tton in which I stand, pretend to some little merit in 
respect to the service I have donq my «avM\\x^^vv\ 
delivering it from some of the worst xk^x&VxN^attVvcVx 
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it was ever troubled. My lord, I have brought man j 
bold and hardened malefactors to just punishment, 
even at the hazard of my own life, as my body is 
now covered with scars which I received in these en- 
terprizes. I presume, my lord, to say, I have some 
merit, because at the time these services were done, 
they were esteemed meritorious by the government ; 
and therefore I hope, my lord, some compassion may 
be shown on the score of those services. I submit 
myself wholly to his Majesty, and humbly beg a 
favourable report of my case." 

When Sir William Tomp&on pronounced sentence 
of death, he addressed himself particularly to Mr. 
Wild $ and when he had properly stated the nature 
and heinousness of his crime, he exhorted him to 
make a better use of that small portion of time which 
the tenderness of the law of England allowed sinners 
for repentance, and desired him to remember this 
admonition, though he had slighted others: as to 
the report, he told him, he might depend on justice, 
and advised him not to hope for more. 

Under conviction, no man who appeared upon other 
occasions to have so much firmness ever shewed so 
little. When clergymen took the pains to visit him, 
and instruct him in those duties which it became a 
man on the point of death to practise, he heard them 
without interruption, but still he heard them coolly ; 
and was continually finding scruples and doubts 
about a future state, and frequently put forth cases 
to illustrate the reasonableness and lawfulness of 
suicide, where an ignominious death was inevitable, 
\nd the deed was perpetrated only to avoid shame. 
Such discourses were what took up most of his time 
between his sentence and death ; they also occasioned 
some very useful lectures upon this head, by the 
cbAritable divines who visited him. Jonathan pre<- 
tended to be overcome by Iheae leecsous \ but it plainly 
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appeared that in this be was a hypocrite, for the day 
before his ezecutioB, notwithstanding the keepers had 
the strictest eye on him possible, somebody conveyed 
to him a bottle of liquid laudanum, of which having 
taken a large quantity, he hoped it would prevent 
his execution on the gallows ; but as he did not spare 
the dose, it made a speedy alteration in him, which 
was soon perceived by his fellow-prisoners, who saw 
that be could not keep open his eyes at the time pray- 
ers were said, and walked him about, which first made 
him sweat exceedingly, and then very sick ; at last 
he vomited, and they continuing still to lead him, he 
threw the greatest part of the laudanum off his 
stomach* He continued, notwithstanding that, very 
drowsy, stupid, and unable to do anything but gasp 
out his breath. He went to execution in a cart; and 
the people instead of expressing any pity for him, 
threw stones and dirt at him all the way as he went 
along, reviling and cursing him to the last, and 
plainly shewing by their behaviour how much his 
crimes had made him abhorred. When he arrived 
at Tyburn, the executioner told him he might take 
what time he pleased to prepare for death. He there 
sat down in the cart for some small time, during 
which the people were so uneasy, that they called 
out incessantly to the executioner to despatch him, 
and at last threatened to tear him to pieces if he did 
oot tie him up immediately. Such a furious spirit 
was hardly ever discovered in the populace, who gen- 
erally behold even the stroke of justice with tears; 
but so far were they from it in this case, that had a 
reprieve been granted, and arrived that moment, it 
is highly questionable whether the prisoner could ever 
have been brought back in safety. 

He was hanged on Monday, the 24th of Hfff^^^^* 
he being then about 42 years of age, /@t^^^\ 
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RICHARD TURPIN 

There never was, perhaps, a man in tfaie particular 
profession to which this notorious fellow devoted him- 
self, whose name was more familiar in the mouths of 
the common people than that of Turpiu.' But since 
it invariably happen^ that a certain proportion of 
curiosity respecting the life uid actions of a man is 
sure to beget a corresponding desire to satisfy it, we 
find that some have unjustifiably resorted to fiction 
when they should have adhered scrupulously to fact 
Hence it has happened that certain exploits have 
been attributed to Turpin which do not belong to 
him; with others, the unparalleled ride from York 
to London in an uncommonly short period, perform- 
ed, it is averred, on one horse. We have never been 
able to find any authentic account of this feat, nor 
have we, as yet, discovered any conceivable necessi- 
ty that should compel him to so rapid a journey. 
Turpin was never tried but once, and that vras, in- 
deed, at York ; but the reader will perceive that he 
had no opportunity of escape, nor did he attempt to 
escape after his first apprehension. 

Richard Turpin was the son of John Turpin, of 
Hempstead in Essex, and was put apprentice to a 
butcher in Whitechapel, where he served bis time, 
during which period he was frequently guilty of mis- 
demeanors, and conducted himself in a loose and dis- 
orderly manner. 

As soon as his time was up, he married, and set up 
business for himself at Suson in Essex, where, hav- 
ing no credit in the market, and no money in his 
pocket, he was shortly so reduced as to be tempted 
to maintain himself by unlawful means ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he very often used te rob bis neighbours 
^faimep, Jambs, and oxen. 
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Upon one occasion he stole a couple of oxen from 
a farmer at Plaistow, whiob he caused to be conveyed 
to his own house and cut up. Two of the men be- 
longing to the farm, had a suspicion of Turpin, and 
went to his house, where they saw the ox killed, and 
were convinced of his guilty and having traced the 
sale of the hides, returned to Suson to apprehend 
him. Turpin, apprised of their intention, left them 
in the front room, jumped out of a window, and 
made his escape. «* 

By this time his character had become notorious 
and he never could entertain a wish to return to Su 
son, or to follow the trade of a butcher in that coun- 
ty. He, therefore, resolved to commence smuggler. 
As soon as he had raised as much money as he pos- 
sibly could, he betook himself to the hundreds of Es- 
sex, where he soon became connected with a com- 
pany of smugglers. This new profession he follow, 
ed for some time with tolerable success ; but fortune 
took a turn, and he lost all that he had acquired ^ 
upon which he turned his attention tr> another, but 
by no means more honest mode of life. In a word 
he connected himself with a crew of deer stealers, 
who found him a desperate fellow, and fit for their 
purpose, therefore admitted him as a member of their 
fraternity. This desperate body of men, afterwards 
known and feared under the title of the Essex 6ang» 
Dot only robbed the forest of deer, but thinned se. 
vera! gentlemen's parks of them, insomuch that they 
reidized a considerable sum of money. They fol 
lowed deer-stealing only for some time; but not 
finding the money come in so quickly as they wished 
and being narrowly watched by the park-keep«rK, 
they, by Turpin's direction, resolved to go round the 
country; when dark, and when they could find a 
house that had any valuables in it, one vtoiA IqVwq/c^k. 
at the door, and when it was opened V\kQ x^\> i^v>\i^^. 
J98 o 
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fit«b is and plomkr it, Bot only of plate Vot of 
howtAM. good*. 

The ftnt penon attau^ked in ihw manocr, was a 
Mr. Strjpe, as old man wbo kept a cbandkr's shop 
At Watford, from whom tber onlj took the mooej 
ke had by him ; botTurpiD iDfomMd his companionii 
that be knew an old woman at Loaghton, who, he 
vaa certain, had seren or eight hmidped poands in 
Jwr powefcion. The plan wat declared feasible, and 
away they went ; when they arrived at the door, one 
of them knocked, and Tarpin and his rilhuioas 
eompaoioss rashc4 in. The first thing they did was 
to blindiold the old lady and her maid. Tarpin then 
asked the terrified lady where her money was, upon 
which she declared she had none, as she was naturally 
dispoied, if pofsible, to keep possession of it. Some 
•f bis companions were inclined to believe her, but 
Tarpin, with an oath, declared that if she remained 
obstinate, he would set her on the fire. The poor 
old lady in hopes that this was a mere threat, suf- 
fered henelf to be lifted on to the fire, and remained 
there, till the torture she had endured for some time 
eompelled her to disclose where the money was, and 
the heartless ruffians retired with about four hundred 
pounds. 

They then held a consultation as to who should be 
their next victim, and fixed upon a farmer, near 
Ripple Side. The people there did not answer the 
door so sotm as they would fain have had it opened, 
10 they broke in, and according to their old custom 
tied the old man, the old woman, the servant maid, 
ftnd the farmer's son in-law. They then ransacked 
the house, and robbed the old farmer of about seven 
hundred pounds. Turpin, enraptured with so con- 
siderable a booty, cried, *<Ay, this would do if it 

t're always so/' their share being about eighty 
adit A man. 
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The success this relentless crew met with mtu\t 
them resolve to proceed against those who had at- 
tempted to detect them. They accordingly proposed 
to attack the house of Mason, the keeper of £ppin{; 
Forest. The time was fixed when the house was 
to be attacked^ but Turpin bad still a considerable 
sum of money in his possession, and could not resist 
the temptation London offered as a proper place to 
spend it^ the result of which was that he drank to 
excess and forgot the appointed time for putting their 
design into execution. The rest, however, resolved 
Dot to be baulked, set out for Mason's, but first bound 
themselves by oath not to leave one whole piece of 
goods in the house. Accordingly they went, broke 
open the door, beat poor Mason in a cruel manner, 
.and. finally killed him under the dresser. An old 
man sitting by the fireside, who declared that he 
knew nothing of them, got off untouched. After ran- 
sacking the lower part of the house, and doing much 
mischief, they went up stairs, and broke every thing 
in their way ; at last, espying a punch bowl, they 
broke that, when out dropped one hundred and twen. 
ty guineas, which they seized upon and made off 
with. 

Turpin, with five others, in January, 1735, came 
to the door of Mr. Saunders, a wealthy farmer at 
Charlton in Kent, and knocking, inquired if the 
gentleman of the house was at home ; he was an- 
swered he was, and that being the signal, they rushed 
in and going directly to the parlour, where Mr. 
Saunders, his wife, and some friends were amusing 
themselves at a quiet game of cards, desired them 
on no account to be alarmed, for that they would 
not hurt their persons, if they sat still and made no 
disturbance. A silver snuff-box that lay on the 
table Turpin at once appropriated lo \v\tfv^^^, ^^ 
the rest having bound the comv^A^t ^\AJ^^ *" 
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Saunders to accompany tl^em about the house, and 
open his closets and boxes, to prevent the necessity 
of laying violent hands upon them, and perhaps up- 
on himself. They then possessed themselves of 
upwards of a hundred and twenty pounds in money, 
besides other property, including all -the plate in the 
house. While this was proceeding, the servant-wo- 
man, a persoQ of some presence of mind, ran up 
stairs, and barring herself in one of the rooms, call- 
ed out lustily at the window for assistance ; but one 
of villains following her, broke open the door with a 
poker, and brought her down again. In their search 
for all articles of value in the house, they hit upon 
some bottles of wine and a bottle of brandy, and a 
few mince pies, with which they immediately sat 
down and regaled themselves, and invited the com- 
pany to partake, and indeed compelled them to drink 
a dram of brandy each, to work off the fright. Mrs. 
Saunders, however, fainted, and a glass of water with 
some drops in it was immediately provided, with 
which they bathed her temples, and wer^ very anx. 
ious for her recovery. After staying about two hou rs 
in the house, they packed up their plunder, and made 
off with it, threatening the inmates of the house, that 
if they stirred within two hours, they would murder 
them. 

The names of Turpin's principal associates wero 
Fielder, Rose, and Walker ; there was another, also 
whose name we have not learned. These made an 
appointment to rob a gentleman's house at Croydon 
and for that purpose agreed to meet at the Half-Moon 
tavern, which they accordingly did, about six o'clock 
in the evening. Walker, having some knowledge of 
Ute bouse, went at the head of Yi\% eotcv^a.(iions into 
iiieyard, and found tne coachman dves»\n'^,^^2^^^^<^^R«s>\ 
'^^m they bounJ, and going Worn xYxencfc xaax ^x, 
Idon, the master, whooi Uiey aevxeA.«Jft^^^^Y^'» 
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to show them the way to the bouse. As sobn as they 
entered, they tied Mr. Sheldon's hands behind him 
with cords, and having served the rest of the family 
after the same fashion, fell to plundering the house. 
Eleven guineas, and several pieces of plate, jewels, 
and other things of value, was the result of this ad- 
venture; but before they left the place they returned 
two guineas, thanked Mr. Sheldon for the very courte- 
ous manner with which they had been received, and 
bade him good night. 

Their next design was upon the house of Mr. 
Lawrence, at Edgeware-bury near Stanmore. About 
five o'clock they went from the Queen's Head at 
Stanmore, and proceeded to the destined spot. On 
their arrival, they led their horses at the outer gate 
and climbing over the hatch into the sheep -yard, met 
with a boy just putting up some sheep. They seized 
^m, and presenting a pistol, told him they would 
shoot him if he offered to cry out, but if he would 
inform them tmly what servants Mr. Lawrence kept, 
and who was in the bouse, they would give him 
money. The boy, teirified at their threats, told in- 
stantly what they desired, and one of them thereupon 
knocked at the door. When it was opened they all 
rushed in with the pistols in their hands, and seizing 
Mr. Lawrence, rifled his pockets, out of which they 
took one guinea, a Portugal piece of thirty -six shil- 
lings, about fifteen shillings in silver, and his keys. 
Dissatisfied with so small a booty, they then drove 
him up-stairs, and breaking open a closet, plundered 
it of money, silver cups and spoons, gold rings, and 
many other articles of value. A bottle of elder wine^ 
which they found, they divided a.moti^lVJckfcW!^^=^^^^ 
lifting it to their mouths, as theiv Yvwa^'weT^'^vis^^^'^ 
behind them. A maid-servant, 'W^ao 'w** ^^"^^^^^^[I^ 
an outhouse, heweiu^ a noise, s\xftv««^^^^ T^'^c^itf 
Uiieves in the house, and put out tXie cwv^*^ ^ ^ 



k^TM:lt One of than, ho«ef«ry discoTered her, and 
ooKiagf her tram her plaee of reticat, mmaifrd bcr 
villi the most horrid thmts if she nised mm alarm. 
An of them, indeed, dinfpoiBted and enraged at 
their iU nicfcii, (for they had calcalafeed upon a 
rich rttam for tlieir trooUe and hazard^ practised 
the most horrid and wanton cmdties. After thej 
had stripped the hooie of crerj article of worth, 
even to the sheets firom the beds, thej violcntiy palled 
Mr. Lawrenee down stain apun, and declared with 
the most dxeadfol oaths, that thej wonld cat his 
throat if he hesitated to eonf«» wimt money was in 
the hoose; and being answered that there was none, 
except that which ihej bad taken, they beat him 
barluuroaslj with the butt-ends of their whips, and 
inflicted a terriffie cat upon his head with a pistol. 
One of them took achopping.bill and swore he would 
cleare his legs off; another a kettle of water from 
the fircy and threw it apon him ; it happened, how. 
ever, to have been recently filled, and did no serious 
injury. In their search, besides the beforementioned 
particulars, they m«t with a chest belonging to one 
of Mr. Lawrence's sons, which they broke open, tak- 
ng therefrom twenty pounds, and all his linen^ 
Some of these things were afterwards traced to a place 
called Duck-lane, where two of these fellows were 
apprehended. 

Although in this robbery they got about tventy- 
six pounds in money in the whole, yet they made no 
fair distribution of it amongst themselves. The 
honour mentioned as existing among thieves was, 
in this instance, at any rate, something of that cha- 
racter which distinguishes their dealings with others 
not of their profession ; for it appeared upon evidence, 
that those who were most fortunate in the plunder, 
on the division of the spoil, could briug their minds 
^^^ produce no more tliaA three pounds niae thiUingt 
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These frequent and daring burglaries inducevl his 
majesty to oti'er a pardon to any one ol the criminals 
who had been concerned in entering the bouse of Mr. 
Lawrence, and committing such atrocitie:f.OD the 
evening of the 4th ot February ; aud further, a re- 
ward of fifty pounds to every person who sh'>«ld bo 
instrumental in the discovery of any of the of* 
fenders. 

Notwithstanding which, on the 7th of February 
the party again net by appointment, having fixed 
upon the White Hart in Drurylane, as tho best 
place whereat to concert future depredations. Ac* 
curdingly, they agreed upon making an attempt to 
rob Mr. Francis, a large farmer near Maiy-le-bone, 
at whose house they arrived shortly after seven. 
The details of this outrage are much the same as 
the previous robberies in which they were engaged. 
They succeeded in obtaining thirty-seven guineas 
and ten pounds in silver, a quantity of jewels and 
linen, and the unfortunate Mr. Francis's wig, all of 
which they carried off; not forgetting the latter, 
the value of which, excepting to the owner, we are 
quite at a loss to conceive. 

They also formed a design to rob the house of a 
country justice, and with that intention met at a 
public house near Leigh. Not rightly Knowing, 
however, the way into the jolly justices domicile, 
they concealed themselves under some furze bushes 
but while they were thus lying perdue there, they 
heard several persons riding along together, who 
happened to be some ff the neighbouring farmers 
returning from the table of the rustic Rhadamanthus 
in a stat^ of noisy mirth, induced, doubtless, by the 
genial fumes of the justice's wines ; and by their 
conversation it was plain that there were others still 
remaining there, who, dreading nevCvet tv^wl^ 
spouses nor the midnight bottle^ iiu^\A v^^ ^^ 






fUr Immf tt^f <««Miv»b <daBBei if acnttsot art 

i»M im fr^*4. M %s««M»jae to cmm^ cut r! 

Yf^'aiM Uw Um^ Uium^ » «(ii(ernK 

m^%vA m n m m K tikn^ imtvnmatitm vas girea to tiie 
#aMM»-AM««ef mU a f«A)r vi in^oow acat oat a^ 
Uif ikumf ^i^Unm tlM7«Mt;«riica alter a ftrict search, 
mdkitHi UM)¥ifH( ittttm ftmttd «fo« theoi, tb«T were - 
mWiff($i iff pttm, Tlraf ihejoWy jmtice ocapcd. 

TImt 4aHiif n^f>€rie§ of tbcve fnea at len^ 
fmmi Om tt^mfHrff aad ona of the king's keeepers 
WI^UiA tm i\m dtiktf iff Neweastle, aod obtained bis 
fnnJMit/* prtnuim of a remsurd of one hundred pounds 
!«/ Mm w\up ib'/uld tie furtonate enough to apprehend 
Hfiy of UMf/rn This made them lie a little more con- 
luinUtd ( tmt mtmtt of the keepers and otht^r s receiving 
inUi\Uyi«tUiti that ibey were regaling themselves at 
an al«lumsa In Wentministeo they pursued them 
ihitrflf ar«'l burnting open tins door, took three, after 
a Mtimt riMistanco ) iwo of whom, the third turning 
•vidt'fio« ai^ainttt th<rm, were hanged in chains ac- 
tiordinglv. I'urpin, howeveri made his escape by 
loaninif from a win<low. 

Th«> ffanfc thus broke up, and Turpin, quite left to 
biinntillV rniMle a determination never to command 
tiiMithtiri but to Ko altogether upon his own bottom ^ 
Hiid wllh this view he set out for Cambridge, as he 
WMS not known In ilmt county. 

NotwIthiitiindinK this resolve, the following strange 
tfituwiiUti /utivided him vritU V\U best companion 
(m0 hit wuii Id call him) beior^Yve ww\x«^^^\^ V^>^^- 
V* ♦*«</. Kinir, the h\^\\N»f^v«vwA> ""^^ ^^^ '^'^^^ 
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returning to town. Turpin seein,? him well mounted, 
and bearing the appearance of a gentleman, thought 
It was an excellent opportunity to recruit his pockets 
and accordingly, with a loud voice, commanded 
King to stand. King, enjoying the joke, though at 
the ugly prospect of a bullet through his head if he 
carried the jest too far, assumed all the conduct of a 
person so unceremoniously addressed. "Deliver!" 

shouted Turpin, ** or by I'll let daylight through 

you.** " What,** said King, laughing heartily, "what ! 
dog eat dog ! Come, come ! brother Turpin, if you 
don't know me, I know you, and should be glad of 
your company." . After mutual assurances of fidelity 
to one another, and that nothing should part them 
till death, they agreed to go together upon some ex- 
ploit, and met with a small booty that very day , 
after which they continued together, committing 
divers robberies, for nearly three years, when King 
was accidentally shot 

King being very well known about the country, as 
likewise was Turpin, insomuch that no house would 
entertain them, they formed the idea of dwelling in a 
eave, and to that end pitched upon a place enclosed 
with a large thicket, between Loughton Road and 
King's-Oak-Road ; here they made a place large 
enough to receive them and two horses, and while 
they lay concealed there, they could see, through sev- 
eral holes purposely made, what passengers went by 
on either road, and as they thought proper sallied out 
and robbed them. This they did in such a daring 
manner and so frequently, that it was not safe for 
any person tc travel that way, and the very higglers 
were obliged to go armed. In this ca.v« xXv«^ ^x^T^l^ 
and lay; Turpin's wife supplied lYiem 'mVNx ^wA, ««^^ 
fregaenUy remained in the place a\\n\%\\V*V^^^T^ 
From the forest, KingAndTurpxiiOi^cfc XjooV*^.^^ 
» Bung&y in Suffolk, where the \aXtet \i^ **^^ 
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young market-women receive thirteen or fourteen 
pounds, and was determined to rob them of it Kins: 
attempted to dissuade him from it, saying, they were 
pretty girls, and he would never be engaged iu an at- 
tempt to deprive tvo hard-working women of their 
little gains. Turpin, however, persisted, and coming 
up with them, relieved them of the burden of their 
coin, whieh exploit occasioned a dispute between 
them. 

As they were returning they robbed a gentleman, 
who was taking an airing in his chariot, with his two 
children. King first attacked him, but found him so 
powerful and determined a person, returning such 
sound replies in the shape of blows to poor King's 
civilities, that he was fain to call upon his companion 
for assistance. Their united strength at last over- 
came him, and they took from him all the money he 
bad about him, and then demanded his watch, whicb 
be declined on any account to part with ; but one o) 
the children became frightened, and persuaded iiir 
father to let them have it. They then insisted upon 
taking a mourning ring which they observed he wore, 
and an objection was raised on his part, even to that 
proposition. Finding, however, it was useless to op- 
pose them, he at length resigned it, telling them it 
was not worth eighteen pence, but that he much 
valued it: upon which information they returned it 
to him, saying they were too much of gentlemen to 
take any thiug which another valued so much. 

About this time the reward offered for the appre- 
hension of Turpin had induced several poor, but re- 
solute men, to make an attempt to get him into their 
power. Among the rest a man, groom to a Mr. 
ThowpsoD, tempted by the p\2u&«k.Td ^-ettln^ forth the 
golden return in the event ol sixcce**, coTvTv«:X«A.\vvav- 
self with a higgler to ward of? s\3l«^\c\ow, «xi^ «iWKi- 
oifflced hi& search. Tur^Vu out ^wj ^\asi^viv^V| 
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himself in the neiu^hbourhood of his ca^, observed 
some one who, he supposed, was poaching for hares, 
and saluted him with, << No hares near this thicket ; 
it's of no use seekinsr, youll not find any.'* — ^* Per- 
haps I shall a Turpm though," replied the fellow, and 
levelled Lis piece at him. Seeing his danger, Turpi n 
commenced a parley, retreating at the same time by 
degrees towards bis cave, the groom following him 
with his gun presented. " I surrender," saidTurpin, 
when be reached the mouth of the cavern, and the 
man dropping the point of his piece, the former seized 
liis carbine^ and shot him dead on the spot Turpin 
instantly made off to another part of the country, in 
search of King, and sent his wife a letter to meet him 
at a certain public house, at which, in a few days, 
inquiring for her under a feigned name, he found she 
was awaiting his appearance. The kitchen where 
she was happened to be at the back through a publie 
room, where some farmers and otlicrs were regaling 
themselves. On passing through, a butcher, to whom 
he owed five pounds, recognised him, and taking him 
aside, said, <* I know you have money now, Dick ; if 
you'd pay me, it would be of great service."—^ My 
wife has money to some amount," replied Turpin, 
with a most unmoved countenance; '*she is in the 
next place; I'll get it of her and pay you presently.'* 
When Turpin was gone, the butcher apprized the 
company who be was, and added, ** V\\ just get my 
five pounds of him, and then we'll take him." Tur- 
pin, however, was not to be so caught, and instead of 
going to his wife, leaped out of the next window, took 
horse, and was off in an instant, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the knight of the cleaver &tid. IV^^ ^:^ 
sembled company, who doubllesft \i«A <ai\c£v\^XA^ 
most correctly the proportion of iVve tc««>.t^ "^^x 
would be due to each by virtue of tVie ¥L\a\g* *^^^Vlw 
HAvmg dLiscovered King, and one of ^v» ^ss»»»swv«* 
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whose nai^e was Potter, they determined to sot out 
at once for London; and coming over the forest 
about three hundred yards from the Green Man^ 
Turpin found that bis horse, having undergone great 
fatigue, began to tire. On such an occasion it was 
no question with Turpin how he should provide him- 
self with another, for, overtaking a gentleman, the 
owner of several race-horses, he at once appropri- 
ated his steed and a handsome whip to his own 
peculiar use, and recommending his own broken- 
down jade to the kind consideration of the party, 
speaking highly of his points, left hnn to mount the 
sorry courser, and urge the wretched quadruped for- 
ward in the best way be could. 

This robbery was committed on a Saturday night, 
and on the Monday following the gentleman received 
intelligence, that such a horse as he had lost and 
described was left at an inn in Wbitechapel; he 
accordingly went there, and found it to be the same. 
Nobody came for it at the time appointed, but about 
eleven o'clock at night. King's brother called for 
the horse, and was seized immediately. The whip 
he carried in his hand the gentleman instantly 
identified as that stolen from him, although tiie 
buttcD upon which his name had been engraved 
was half broken off; the latter letters of his name, 
however, were plainly distinguishable upon the re- 
maining part They charged a constable with him, 
but he becoming frightened, and on the assurance 
tiiat if he spoke the truth he should be released, con- 
fessed that there was a lusty man in a white duffel 
coat waiting for it in a street adjoining. One Mr. 
Bayes immediately went out, and finding the man 
as directed, perceived it was King. Coming round 
upon him, Mr. Bayes (the then active landlord of the 
GrceD Man, to whom the gentleman at the time had 
j^Jated the robbery i) altattVjed hiou King imino- 
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diately drev a pistol, which he pointed to Mr. 
Bayes' breast, but it luckily flashed in the pan. A 
struggle then ensued, for King was a powerful roan 
and Turpin bearing the skirmish, came up, when 
King cried out, '* Dick, shout him, or we are taken,, 
by «— - !'* at which iiuitant Turpin fired his pistol 
but it missed Mr. Bayes, and shot King in two places. 
^ Dick, you have killed me, make off,** were King's 
words as he fell, and Turpin, seeing what he had 
done, clapped spurs to his horse, and made his es- 
cape. King lived for a week afterwards, and gave 
Turpin the character of a coward ; telling Mr. Bayes 
that if he pleased to take him, he was to be found at 
a certain house near Hackney Marsh, and that when 
he rode away, he had three brace of pistols about 
him, and a carbine slung. Upon inquiry, it was 
found that Turpin had actually been at the house 
which King mentioned, and made use of something 
like the following expressions to the man. " What 
shall I do ? where shall I go ? Dick Bayes, Pll be 
the death of you ; for I have lost the best fellowman 
I ever had in my life ; I shot poor King in endeavour- 
ing to iTill that dog.** The same resolution of re- 
venge he retained to the last, though without the 
power of effecting it 

After this, he still kept about the forest, till he 
was harassed almost to death ; for he had lost his 
place of safety, the cave, which was discovered upon 
his shooting Mr. Thompson's groom. When they 
found the cave, there were in it two shirts in a bag, 
two pair of stockings, part of a bottle of wine, and 
some ham. Turpin was very nearly taken while 
hiding in these woods by a Mr. Ives, the king's hunts- 
man, who, thinking he was secreted there, took out 
two dry-footed hounds; but Turpin perceiving 
ooming, climbed up a tree, and saw them sto 
neatb it several timesj as thougti \.Yue^ ^toAiaNKtiJ 
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in Newgate he declared that " after that, Tcirpin would 
be guilty of any cowardly action, and die like a dou^.** 

Turpin was tried and convicted of stealing the horse 
and the foal and the mare from the fens, and was ex- 
ecuted on Saturday, April 7th, 1739. He behaved 
himself with remarkable assurance, and bowed to the 
spectators as he passed. It was observed that as he 
mounted the ladder his right leg trembled, on which 
he stamped it down with violence, and with undauntec^ 
fortitude looked around him. After speaking to the 
executioner for nearly half an hour, he threw himself 
otf the ladder, and expired ia about five minutes. 

His corpse was brought back from the gallows and 
buried in a neat co£5n in St. George's church-yard. 
The grave was dug deep, and the persons he appointed 
to follow him, (mourneis we hesitate to call them, for 
we cannot imagine anybody to mourn upon the death 
of such an unprecedented ruffian,) — those persons, 
whoever they were, however, took ail possible care to 
secure the corpse : notwithstanding which, some men 
were discovered to he moving off the body, which they 
had taken up; and the mob having got information 
where it might be found, went to a garden ia which 
ft was deposited, and brought it away in a sort of 
triumph, and buried it in the same grave, having first 
filled the cofiin with slacked lime. 
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HENRY SIMMS, alias THE YOUNO GENTLE 

MAN HARRY. 

This person having considered his life worthy of 
his own pen, it is therefore given to the reader in his * 
own lanicuage : — 

" I am now thirty years of age, bom in London 
October 19, 1716, of honest industrious parents, iu 
the parish of St. Martin's-in- the- Fields. Having tlie 
misfortune to lose my father and mother when very 
young, I was left to the care of an indulgent grand- 
mother, who tenderly loved me, had me educated 
with maternal fondness, and early began to instil in- 
to me sentiments of virtue, honour, and honesty, from 
which I too early swerved. My grandmother having 
been many years in the service of a nobleman, was 
an old servant much respected, and on that account 
indulged not only with a permission to have her son 
with her, but was likewise indulged with my being 
permitted to go to Eton school with the two sons of 
the noble lord. 1 remained at Eton school some 
time, and even there began to show an early inclina- 
tion to vice, without an opportunity of committing 
it When 1 arrived at the age of fourteen, my grand- 
mother put me apprentice to a breeches-maker, but 
a life of servitude ill suited my constitution. I stayed 
with him no longer than a month, in which time I 
procured to myself several choice acquaintances, par- 
ticularly two, (since hanged) and was easily persuad- 
ed to accompany them in many robberies, which we 
comminted in and about Maryle-bone fields, and t\3A 
money we got riotously, we spent Qimoti^ \)oL\«s«i& ^».^ 
buDitts, and when that was gone, lutxie^ oxsX V^ '^^ 
raHed it) for more. 
Tbua some months passed on m a xo^tA ^V 
198 p 
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edness which not all the council in the universe could 
restrain. My poor grandmother, with tears in her 
eyes, entreated me to leave off my wicked course and 
to follow her advice. But I little regarded her in- 
structions, and still pursued my own schemes. 

" There was hardly a place round London famed 
for wickedness, but I was there. Tottenham Court 
fair, when it came, 1 rejoiced at, for there I lived ri- 
otously, and there too 1 became a proficient in the 
dexterous art of picking pockets, by which I gained 
for some time pretty handsomely. But at length 
that business grew dead, and, as I lived at a large 
rate, money was wanting. Accordingly, having mus- 
tered up a sufficient quantity of cash, I purchased a 
pair of pistols, and a horse, and set out; and in £p. 
ping forest, near Woodford, I stopped two gentlemen* 
in a chaise and pair, from whom I took only a little 
silver, and proceeded to Newmarket, where I arrived 
that night, and eai'ly next morning set out again, 
stopped the Norwich coach, and took from the pas- 
sengers thirty guineas, a gold watch, and a diamond 
ring, and then rode away ; and about three hours af- 
ter, near Littlebury, met the Cambridge coach, from 
the passengers of which I took about five pounds and 
came on for London. I now began to frequent a ce- 
lebrated gaming house in Covent-garden, where, for 
several nights, I had a prodigious run of good luck, 
and won a considerable sum of money. I bought a 
silver-hilted sword for myself, had several new suits 
«»f clothes made, particularly one, suit of black vel- 
vet, and appeared at my usual haunts with surpris- 
ing eclat. It was at this time I gained the name of 
' GtDtlcm&a Harry,' for though I was before only 
called ple.in Harry, yet, on lYvis twj «vsL^«iaxv %rand 
appearance, 1 was styled ' GetvV\etcv«.w\\^xn^ viXCwJa. 
name J retained for ever. "B^it ^o\\.v\wvi vwv. tovvvxwv^ 
"iJS her favur» to me at t^o jr woxA^ \».\3\ft V vi^\tfsr« 
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reduced, and obliged to take up again my old trade. 
Hitherto, what business I had done was by myself^ 
but being out one day with a companion of mine, we 
agreed to attack the first person we met with powder 
and shot We saw nothing for some days that we 
either cared or dared to attack, till we came to a 
place called Eversley-bank, where we met a collector 
of Shrewsbury ; we ordered him to stand and deliver, 
and took from him near three hundred pounds. For 
this robbery two men were taken up a short time af- 
ter, tried at the as§izes, capitally convicted, and 
executed ; and I cannot but own, that, notwithstand- 
ing my hardened villany, so often as I remembered 
it, I felt a good deal of sorrow at being the cause of 
shedding innocent blood, which I always avoided^and 
abhorred. 

" About a month after this, I robbed a lady in her 
coach, on Black-heath. After this robbery, riding 
down the hill that leads to Lewisham-wash, I was 
overtaken by six or seven butchers, one of whom, 
seizing the cape of my coat, pulled me off my horse, 
and the cape giving way, he tore it quite off. I then 
pulled out my pistols, swearing I w;mld shoot the 
first man that dared to advance ; which none of them 
caring to do, I retreated into the fields, and got off 
with the loss of my horse, which cost me seventeen 
pounds. But I was not long without a horse, for, 
going towards Bromley, I met • gentleman on hoi'se- 
back, to whom I presented my pistols, ordering him 
to dismount or I would shoot him through the bead; 
which he did, and took from him eight guineas and 
seventeen shillings in silver, and, mounting the hot«e.^ 
left him to pursue his journey on tooU \ wJA. >^^ 
horse the next dayt at the George, in 'B wrD^^«c^l^ ^xv^ 
bought another, which cost me tVvvTXAexi ^'^^'^f^^V. 
From thence 1 proceeded to TunbtvA^e, %X '*^^"^-, 
place I suyed a day or two, anA Oae^ c«Aftft v> ^^ 
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<lon« where I foond as old eompanion, a sailor, who 
m%ntdtoimm otttwithwae* At the bottom of Sliooi- 
ti't bill we robbed a gestleoiaii of bis ^old wateb, 
ftod about seveoteen pounds ; tbe watcb 1 aftenrardt 
sold ior nine pounds at tbe g^amin}?-table in Covcnt- 
garden, and lost tbe money wben I bad done. 

** Being by tbts time preUy well known, I ran nn- 
meroo« hM^d*; it wa* bot a few days after I lost 
tbe monej as above, I was attacked bj several aoU 
dien in Bmry-lane, and sboold bave been carried 
to the Savoy, bad I not been rAcaed. by some frienda 
from Covent^rden ; and in abont a week after that* 
I was taken out of a tavern for tbe robbery of a gold 
wateb wbieb 1 bad abovt me, and was again rescued 
by my companions. Some little time after this I 
was attacked by about nine gentlemen thief-takers, 
in Bridewell-walk, Clerkenwell, but having my pis- 
tols about me, I aoon dispersed the cowardly rascals, 
and walked off. Another time, riding on horseback 
through Covent-garden, I was pursued by a party 
of thief-takers, but got clear. 

''Being in this manner continually beset on all 
sides, 1 was at length, by the perfidy of some ladies 
with whom 1 was in company at Goodman's Fields^ 
WcUs, taken by a parcel of thief-takers, and con- 
ducted to Clerkenweil Bridewell, where several pro- 
secutions were commenced against me, and I was 
obliged to come to a osmposition with divers of them« 
which drained me very low. One gentleman, in par- 
ticular, whom 1 had robbed of only eleven shillings 
and a small medals made me pay him forty >8evea 
guineas. By these means, I got rid of my several 
pronecutoni but was, by order of the court of justice, 
coitfliwd in Clerkenweil BrvdeNveWVao Tft^y&\.V\% Cor an 
^BBult, at the end of wh\c>M\me\^«»«^%.v.V^>«t\.^'» 
givitif^ sureties for my g6od Vjcb*.v\Q\it ^ot vw«» ^«wc%» 
Shortly after my rcicasc faom cv>\A^ae®«»^ V ^« 
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pressed and sent on board his majesty's ship the Rye, 
where £ continued for about three months, though 
BQuch agrainst mj inclination. I was continually 
forming some scheme for an escape, not one of which 
took effect till the following was hit upon. Whilst 
we were at Leith, we had pressed several hands out 
of some colleries, who, I found by talking to, were as 
little desirous of staying on board as myself; I there* 
fore proposed to eight of them this scheme : — that 
when the cutter, which had been on shore pressing, 
came alongside at night, one of them should fall out 
of the main-chains into the river, and the rest of us 
should immediately jump into the boat, and take 
the man np^ and row away, which we put in practice 
with success, only, just as we got up our roan, the 
boatswain jumped on board and threatened us. My 
eompanions wereibr throwing him overboard, but as 
be promised to be quiet thej were overruled, and he 
was suffered to sit still ; several guns were fired after 
us, but we rowed safe to shore, and left the boat to 
the boatswain to carry back if he thought proper. 
Being safe on shore, we took leave of each other : 
they set out for Scarborough, and I for Edinburgh, 
in which city I stayed about a week, and during that 
time I became acquainted with a Scotch lass, who not 
only furnished me with money to purchase my formei 
implements, but lent me seven guineas to bear my 
expenses to London, which lasted me no farther tlian 
Grantham ; and between Grantham and Stamford I 
was compelled to tpeak with the York stage, from the 
passengers of which I took eight guineas, about a 
pound in silver, a silver watch and three plain rings 
with which I came to London. 

** in a short space of time aftct tYAa \ co«s«»»fc\ 
BMuij Tobberiea by myself, wbicYv \ A\4 tko*. ^^a^^^i^l 
minute down. My general rcnAezvou% 'W*^ ^ ^^ 
lipping FoKSt, wliere I robbed tiiG Wajrwoo^ ^'^•■1 
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the Cambridge coach, the Norwich coach, &e., to a 
very considerable amount, but which I spent as fast 
as I received. About this time, I kept company with 
another man's wife, who was so fond of me, that I 
could persuade her either out of cash or any valu. 
sbles she had, to supply my present necessities; as 
was the case when I persuaded her out of her gold 
watch, and some other things, which her husband 
bad me taken up for, and I was committed to New. 
gate, tried at the Old Bailey, and acquitted by the 
court, who very justly saw through the prosecution. 
Shortly after I was discharged on this affair, I un- 
luckily, in a quarrel, ran a crab-stick into a woman's 
eye in New Prison. In the mean time, I was inform, 
ed that the wife was arrested on an action, and sent 
to a sponging.house. Being determined to relieve 
her, if possible, I contrived in what manner I could 
make my escape, and, accordingly, by the help of 
sheets I let myself down out of my room, and so 
escaped. I went to a friend of mine in Leather-lane, 
who furnished me with two pistols, with which I went 
to the above-mentioned- bouse in Gray's-inn-lane, ex. 
pecting to find my lady; but when I arrived there I 
found she had been removed to- Newgate. As I was 
disappointed, and had no hopes of releasing her from 
Newgate, I determined to pursue my old trade. 

** In Broad.street, St Giles', about nine at night, 
I stopped a coach which contained a single gentle- 
man, from whom I took about seventeen shillings, 
and from thence went to my old haunts in Cevent 
Garden, and after drinking pretty freely, I had a 
quarrel with a gentleman, who calling the watch to 
his assistance, I was taken and carried to the Covcut 
Garden round-house. Being very much fuddled, I 
soon went to sleep ; but wVietv \ ^aVwQdLivciR\.\si<iro\^^, 
*/»d found myself in a prison, aSVftt VvaVa'?, t^^'^ 
0-om one but the nigVit beioxe^ \ ^«a ^mQ%\. ^>»^ 
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tracted, and began to contrive an escape, but to no 
purpose; for after calling for the keeper of the 
round-house, under pretence of being hungry, J got 
some toast and ale, and therewith a knife, with 
which I hoped once more to make a breach whereby 
to escape. But I was doomed to be disappointed ; 
for notwithstanding my cutting down the plaster and 
laths of the ceiling, the joists were so firm that I 
could not make an opening. I then grew desperate, 
broke idl the things I could find in the room, cut the 
sheets to pieces, pulled off some tiles from the roof, 
and did every offensive act in my power^ till at 
lengtn the constable with a large posse of myrmidons 
arrived, who carried me before Sir Thomas De Veil, 
where, after a long examination, I laid my informa- 
tion of the robbery of Mr. Smith in Southwark, which 
robbery I was actually concerned in, though not with 
the persons I swore against at Croydon assizes, but 
with three others. We committed the robbery in 
December 1745, getting in at the two-pair-of-stairs 
window by a Jacob, that is, a ladder of ropes, which 
was fixed to the sign -post first, drawn afterwards into 
the balcony, and then attached to the two-pair-of- 
stairs window. We took from Mr. Smith's housei 
after frightening Mrs. Smith almost to death, two 
bags of money containing 514/. and a 20/. bank note, 
and earned off in bags goods to the value of 800/. 
The cash we divided equally amongst us at a house 
in the Mint ; the plate we sold ; and we carried th« 
goods to a house near the Pinder of Wakefield, neat 
Pancras ; but for my share of the goods I never re> 
ceived one penny ; they were carried to Ireland by 
my three accomplices, who promised to remit me m.^ 
part, but were never so good.as ttifat "wot^*. KSMex 
mjr examination I was removed \jo iVvft "t^c* C^^*A^ 
Sdattiwarii, to give evidence at ib» «kSSviAsi •XC^^^^' 
don. 
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'' After this affair at CroydoD, I was removed by 
habeas to Newgate, on the oath of a barber at West- 
Binster, whom I had robbed, which barber was 
found out by %ome of my enemies to proseeute me ; 
and upon his indictment I was tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to transportation; and, about two 
months after, was with several other convicts put on 
boaid the Italian Merchant, which carried us to 
Maryland. On our passage I had formed several 
plans for an escape, one of which had nearly been 
successful, and was agreed upon between me and 
the rest of the transports. We were at a certain 
time to have secured the captain and sailors, sLs well 
as the fire-armsy and to have run away with the ship; 
but one of them discovered it to the captain, who 
put Its in irons, and kept a watchful eye on us dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage. When we arrivfed 
at Maryland, I was disposed of to the master of the 
Two Sisters, who was in want of sailors, and witii 
whom I went to sea. We had not been out many 
days before we were taken by a privateer of Bay- 
onne, and carried into Spain. We were all sent on 
shore, and bad papers given us to go to Portugal. 
When I arrived at Oporto, I was pressed on boaril 
bis majesty's ship the Rying Fisher, where I remained 
about four months, in which time ^e took several 
prizes. But not liking my station, 1 left her at . 
Oporto, travelled to Lisbon, and got in the Hanover 
packet to Falmouth, where I stayed about a month. 
My companions endeavoured to persuade me to go 
a privateering with them in the Warner galley ; but 
I refused, and leaving Falmouth travelled to St Ives, 
where I found a vessel ready to sail for Bristol, on 
board of which I went, and arrived at Bristol in two 
daj^s, I was Dot long there Y)efote\die!VfcttoLVBs^\a 
ifet up my old trade, and procMteA «^ v«^vt ^^ v^-sKoVs 
tJiougb I still wanted a ^orse ; Wt \xw\tv?. o\>«fcxs^ 
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fereral horses in a field near Lawford's g^^e, I soon 
marked out one for myself, and that night got into 
• staUe, from whence I stole a saddle and bridle, and 
without mneh diffiealtj caught my horse, aini set oat 
for London. 
When I reached London, I was soon informed the 

thief-takers were after me. That night I came to 
town, I put my horse up at the White Swan in While- 
chapel, but went no more near him, fearful, as I had 
stolen him, he might be advertised. But I was not 
long without a horse, for one Saturday night, about 
eight o'eleck, coming from St James's, where I had 
been regaling with some friends, I perceived a boy in 
Rider-street walking a horse about, apparently wait- 
ing for somebody. I called and persuiuled him to 
step OD an errand into Duke street while I held the 
horse, and, as soon as the boy was gone, I mounted 
and rode away, and crossing the country, reached 
Ilarrow-on-the-Hill, where I passed the night* and the 
next day set out towards London, in hopes of meeting 
some of the farmers returning from the hay-markets 
after having sold their hay. I had drunk pretty freely 
at dinner and was somewhat elevated. I had not 
ridden far before I met three gentlemen, whom I 
commanded to * stand and deliver their money,' which 
they did very quietly. From the first I got about 
three pounds, from the second I had about five pounds, 
and from the third thirteen or fourteen shillings. 

" The next person I robbed was Mr. Sleep, my pro- 
secntor, and though neither he nur I recognised each 
other at that time, yet he, it seems, has known me 
from a child. I took from him his watch and six 
shillings, and made off. 

"After robbing Mr. Sleep, 1 &t\\\ Ve^X. ^xvi€K\\i% 
iownrds London, in hopes of meetmg Ocve ^wTQftt% \^ 
length, five oftbem appeared, whom V tomtSiia.Ti^^^ ^^ 
ttop/ and took from them about 151. Ui «S\n««- *- ^ 
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in their pockets for watches, but they had none. Next 
I met three men, whom I ordered * to stop ,' bat they, 
not regarding my order^ refused, and rode full speed, 
and I alongside of tbem tor at least five or six minutes, 
presenting my pistol, si#earing I would shoot if they 
did net stop : bnt they still rode on ; and I turned 
from them, giving them a hearty d-— n, not caring 
to let off my pistol ; for I had determined to shoot 
no man, unless he attempted to take me. But after 
this, on the same road, I robbed two more men ; from 
one I took about fifteen shillings, from anothei about 
seven shillings. Taming from them I let off one of 
my pistols in the air, and went on for London. 

" That night I made a sort of perambulation among 
the thief-takers, determining to do mischief to some 
of them, if possible, especially to those who, I beard, 
had been after me. The first I went to was one W. H. 
in Chancery-lane. Being on horseback, I knocked 
at the door, which bis wife opened, and demanding my 
business. I told her, * to speak with her husband.' 
She replied, ' be was gone to bed,' at the same time 
desiring to know my name and business. ' I am a 
gentleman of his acquaintance,' said I ; 'he will 
know me when he sees me.' My blunderbuss, which 
I then carried, being mounted with brass, and having 
a brass barrel, by the light of her candle she per- 
' ceived it, and directly slapped to the door, called to 
her husband and told him (mentioning my name) that 
I was at the door. I could hear him ask for his piece, 
on which I cried out, ' You rascal, come to the door, 
and ni piece you ;' and if he had come I should cer. 
tainly have killed him, but he thought better of it, 
Mud I rode SLvray. 
** From my friend H. 1 wenl to w^otUer of the same 
^rt of gentry in Holbom, one \. %. 1 ^qX ^^ ^i 
\tLnd went into his bouse lVvTea\jBmTi^^«sXx>iO:\Qvv\ 
xooment he saw mc enter a\. out ^o<it,\i^'».««vV 
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out at another, and after venting a few oaths, I re- 
mounted my horse, and went to the Greyhound inn, 
in Drury-lane, where I lay that night 

<^Next morning I set out for Fpping forest, and 
dined at the Bird-in-hand, at Stratford; after dinner, 
about two o'clock, 1 set out on the Romford road. I 
met in the forest a chaise, and from a man therein 
took about fourteen shillings. This robbery was 
done within sight of the Spread Eagle, at door of 
which several people were drinking on horseback. 
From thence I rode through llford, then came on the 
forest again, and stayed till it was almost dark, and 
rode towards Laytonstone, within half a mile of 
which I robbed a captain of his gold watch, ten gui- 
neas and some silver. After speaking with the cap- 
tain, I came off the forest for London. Perceiving 
a hurly-burly, and a great mob at Snaresbrook turn- 
pike» I rode up to see what was the matter, and on 
inquiry amongst the mob, found that they had stop- 
ped a gentleman whom they mistook tor me. As it 
was dark they could not distinguish me; I thought it 
most prudent to ride through the turnpike, and go 
direcUy for London, which I did, and putting up my 
horse at the Saracen's Head, Aldgate, and calling a 
coach, I went to a tavern, where I lay all night 

** In the morning I began to reflect that, It being 
well known that I was in England returned from 
transportation, and as well known too that I had com- 
mitted a great many robberies, there were many thief- 
takers after me, and 1 was surrounded with danger ; 
and I therefore determined to set out for Chester im- 
mediately, and from thence to Dublin, resolving, as 
I had now a handsome sum, as well as «b ^«x^^ ^V 
diamond rings and watches^ to \\vft ct^Xix^'^ owoi:^ 
stack, and rob no more, at least ^YiWe vYi«X\as\ft^ ^ 
dined that day at St Albania, atwi Ba 1 «^twet«i\3 ^x%^ 
botJj at and after my meala, I soon ft^«« ^*xtsv^ ^* 
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after dinner, setting out for Dunstable, I found mj 
resolution to rob no more would not hold, for wiiti.'n 
a quarter of a mile of a mile of Redbourne, I ordered 
three gentlemen to stand and deliver. Presenting 
my pistol at the first, he replied, that he would not 
be robbed, and rode on ; the second hit me on the 
head with his whip, and at the same time the other 
rode bj me. Having a good beast under me, I was 
quiekly up with them, and putting on one of my ttT- 
rible countenances, with bitter imprecatious I avowed 
that I would instantly shoot the first man dead who 
refused to deliver ; when the first of them quietly gaye 
me about nine shillings ; from the second I took an 
old-fashioned watch and seventeen shillings; and from 
the third, two guineas and about five shillings ; and 
taking my leave immediately,^ attacked two more 
gentlemen, who likewise rode for it; but their horses 
being as good as mine, I ran theim into Redbourne, 
and then gave it up. 

About an hour after, I stopped a single man on 
horseback, who told me he had, but eighteen-pence, 
which I bade him keep ; but as he seemed to have a 
better horse than mine, I made him dismount, and 
tendered mine in return. He had a portmanteau on 
his horse, which he was very industriously taking off 
when I told him to let it remain where it was, which 
he did, although I had no opportunity ta see what 
was in it ; for being now become, perhaps, one of the 
most industrious of my profession, I could no more 
let a coach, chaise, or man pass without speaking 
with them in my way, than I could tiy ; and perceiv- 
ing a coach coming up, which proved to be the War- 
n'ngton stage, I directly made to it, and received from 
the passengers therein aboMl ti[vi«& pounds. The 
i^ih'es seemed terribly frigbleneA, wi^ T^«5a«sN«ftt \ 
^ould take my pistol away, wYk\cY\ \ iiX^, ^tA ^\\fcx 
^king their laoney 1 went on iot lixxiisXa^B^ft^wA 
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calling at several houses, before I reached there, I 
iHcame pretty fatigued, not only with my busine^if 
hut with liquor too. Being very much fuddled, I 
was 80 cunning as to think of putting up at the Bull 
inn, at Dunstable, the very house where the War- 
rington coach went to. AAer dismountiug my horse, 
and calling for a quartern of brandy, I saw some of 
the passengers in the kitchen, belonging to the 
coach I lu^ just then robbed, on which, I never 
stayed for my brandy, but went out of the house, 
mounted my horse, and rode as fast as I could mak« 
him go, till I came to Hocklifie, and as it rained 
very hard, I resolved to put up, and accordingly went 
into the Star inn. After I had been there about an 
hour, and had drank very freely, I became intoxicated, 
aud fell asleep by the kitchen fire; but was soon 
awakened by three troopers and some others with 
pistols at my head, swearing they would shoot me if 
I offered to put my hand to my pockets. Being 
half asleep as well as diunk, they soon disarmed me, 
and took from me one gold watch, two silver ones, 
four diamond rings, forty-seven guineas in gold, and 
four pounds in silver: three of the best diamond 
rings I had secreted in my neckcloth. I desired 
tliem to give me my money again, and to let me go 
to bed ; they gave me about nine pounds in gold and 
silver back, and then conducted me to a chamber, 
where I went to bed, after putting my money under 
my pillow, and fell asleep, guarded by the troopers, 
who took my money from under my head, which, 
when I awoke and missed, I charged them with, tell- 
ing them it was usiitg me exceedingly ill indeed^ aa 
they had gotten so much from m«i ^\«.«A."^ ^ \a Na^^ 
tJjai from me too ; whereu^n, VYvt^ T^VaLXt*ft^ Vv. \» 
me. Presently, I got up and saX.\»^ ^Xv^ ^^^'"^ V^ 
Food deal cAagrined at my \iivCot\.\i\i«A» "^Cvc*^* 
foived in my mind a thousaxvd d>«^tciv\ vjvw^« 
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escape, but none appeared feasible even to myself. 
At length a thought came into my 'head, of which 
I was resolved to make a trial. As I knew these 
troopers, from their behaviour, to be hungry hounds, 
and having two seals, the one gold and the other sil- 
ver about me ; as I sat over the fire, I determined to 
throw them in, naturally supposing from their ea 
gemess after plunder, they would endeavour to get 
them out, and I might thus, by some means or other, 
become master of their fire arms. It happened as 
1 had imagined ; eager for their prey the soused down 
to rake them from the ashes, when I, at the same 
time, snatched a pistol from one of their hands, and 
snapped it at his head ; it missed fire, and I was im- 
mediately overpowered by the rest of the troopers, 
the landlord and others coming to their assistance ; 
and I was the next day carried befoie the justice at 
Dunstable, where I insisted upon the troopers return- 
ing me my money and watches, before 1 would an- 
swer any questions, and, accordingly, I undressed 
their pockets both of money and watches, asking 
them if they thought I had nothing else to do than 
venture my life to dress the pockets of such fellows 
as they, who knew not how to wind up a watch ; for 
in the attempt to wind up one of the watches they 
had broken it. 

" I was eventually committed to Bedford jail for 
the robbery of the Warrington stage-coach, where 
1 remained about four months, till I was removed 
by habeas corpus to Newgate, and in February last 
was tried at the Old Bailey for robbing Mr. Francis 
Sleep of his watch and six shillings, of which I was 
found guilty, and received sentence of death." 

The above is an abstract containing all the most 
interesting or prominent transactions in the life of 
Henry Simms, who seems to have laboured in his 
vocation iritii a zeal wortUy oi a. \)«Ujiis «^vci^> «&4. 
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with a wantonness deserving of the gallows, to which, 
at length, he was compelled to ascend. Young Gen- 
tleman Harry was executed at Tyburn in June, 1747 ; 
and after hanging till he was dead, his hody was cut 
down by a mob appointed for that purpose, and car- 
ried to a surgeon's in Covent Garden. 



JAMES MACLAINE. 

James Maclaine, called in his own time by the dis- 
tinguished title of ** the gentleman highwayman," 
seemed at his biith to be far removed from the com- 
mon temptations which too frequently lead to an in- 
famous death. Until the decease of his father, which 
took place when he was about eighteen years of age, 
a fair* prospect of prosperity was presented to him; 
but, unhappily, being conscious of his birth, which 
entitled him, by a slight straining of courtesy, to the 
designation of a gentleman, he imbibed, together 
with an inordinate vanity, an aversion from business, 
and an immoderate desire to appear a gay young 
fellow. 

Lauchlin Maclaine, the father of our adventurer, 
was a Presbyteriazk divine, and pastor of a congrega- 
tion of that communion at Monaghan, in the North 
of Ireland. He designed James, his second son, for 
a merchant, and bestowed upon him a sound educa- 
tion, but died before he could put his intentions into 
effect of sending him to Rotterdam to be placed in 
the counting-house of a Scotch merchant of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Young Maclaine, tho fnstant his father's oreath 
was out of his body, pim^eeded to take possession and 
to dispose of his father^s substance ; axvd.tc«»Xje\^\'Osv 
perfect contempt the reinon8traiiccaoi\i\s^««^^'^»^ 
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relations, and the exhortations of his aunt, wbo, fintl. 
inj^ all ber entreaties ineffectual, took his onVy lister 
into ber cbarge^ and left bim to pursue what coune 
be pleased. 

Tbus left to himself liadaine forgot altogether tbe 
projected Dutch counting-bouse, and equipping him- 
self in the gajest apparel that part of the country 
could afford, and purchasing a gelding, set up fine 
gentleman at once, and in a twelvemonth dissipated 
almost the whole of bis property. During bis extra- 
vagances, however, his ear bad been frequently trou- 
bled with tbe remonstrances of bis aunt and his otner 
relations, whicb at length be found so disagreeabie^ 
that be was fain to set out for Dublin without com- 
municating bis intention to any oce. It was here, 
it appears, that be first conceived the notion of making 
bis fortune by marriage; and having no disagreeable 
person, he gratuitously gave himself credit for many 
more excellences than, unfortunately, other people 
could discover in bim. The demands for tbe main- 
tenance of such an appearance as would realize his 
hopes of a rich marriage, soon swept away tbe small 
remainder of bis property ; and he bad now full time 
to reflect on his folly and vanity, and to regret not 
a little having despised the advice of his relations, 
who bad for some time turned a deaf ear to his en- 
treaties by letter for a supply of money. But upon 
tJiem, nevertheless, he felt was now his sole depend* 
ence. He had- long spent bis all — he was an entire 
stranger to a single individual of worth or substance 
in the place, and bis credit and clothes, even to the 
last shirt, were gone. Selling his sword, therefore, 
tlie last piece of splendoui that remainea to him, be 
raised as much as would bear his cbarges on foot, and 
f'hh a heavy beart set out to teV>^tu V> ^q^^\^%^^ 
^/s native place. 
Not a hand was ouUUcUXie^ ^» ^^Vio^'i v^^* \^^ 
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digral home. again; his aunt refused to see him, all 
his other relations followed her example, and the 
companions of his former riots not only refused him 
relief, but rendered him the sport and ridicule of the 
town. His sister, however, sometimes contriycd to 
see him by stealth to give him her pocket money, 
but that could not long support him. Here, then, 
he must inevitably have starved, had not a gentle- 
man on his way to England, passing through the 
town, compassionately offered him the place of a- 
servant who had recently died. Want, and the dread 
of starving, had by this time entirely banished aU 
unnecessary or supwfluous pride, aoid our young 
gentleman accepted the offer with joy. But, un« 
happily, the extreme pressure of want once removed, 
old thoughts return, old vanities are renewed; and 
so it was with Mr. Maclaine. His master's com- 
mands, though uniformly softened by good*nature 
and benevolence, appeared to him as so many insults 
offered to his birth and breeding; it is no wooder, 
therefore, that in a few months he was discharged 
from his service. Depending on his sister, who was 
about to be married to a man of some wealth, he 
set out once more for Ireland, to endeavour to obtain 
enough from his relations to fit him out for America, 
or the West Indies; but here again he was doomed 
to disappointment. His sister's marriage had been 
broken off— she was unable to do any thing for 
him; — and his other relations, deeming themseWes 
scandalized by his having been a footman, were 
even less tractable than before, treated him with great 
indignity, and finally refused all manner of assist- 
ance. 

Again reduced to starvation, he was obliged to 
think of service as his only resource. With mucU 
difficulty he obtained a situation as buHet ic^ %. ^v^tv-. 
tleman near Cork, with whom Yah diii ixQ^ «>^1 \»vw>Sa 
298 £1 
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beio; discb&.*ged for some breach of trust. Here he 
reroained for manj months out of place, wandering 
about, without any settled abode or means of sub- 
tisCence, ezeept occasnonal remittances from his elder 
brother, a pastor of the English congregation at the 
Hague, whose firieodlj assistance was less relished, 
because it was accompanied bj warm remonstrances 
on the past, and whojesome advice on the future 
conduct of his life. 

Fortune was at length fiitvourable ; his old master^ 
though he refused him acharacter to another family; 
generously paid his passage to England, and allowed 
him, for a limited period after his landing, a shilling 
a day for subsistence. 

Once again on this sid6 of the water, his notions 
>f gentility returned; he scorned oeing a menial 
servant ; and valuing the mmimuin of his ambition 
at a pair of colours, he actually had the impudence 
to attempt to borrow the purchase money on the 
bond he had obtained from his master. This absurd 
scheme failing, he threw up his shilling a day in 
disgust, and heroically cast himself for support on a 
celebrated courtesan, a countrywoman of his own 
who maintained him for some months in great 
magnificence, and enabled him to attend the public 
places with something like splendour. 

But having disgusted this lady by his pusillani- 
mous conduct in a rencontre with a certain peer, — 
who bestowed upon him a severe castigation, and 
very nearly ran him through the body, though he 
was much stronger, and as «rell armed as the noble- 
man^ — he was once more without resources. His 
grandeur now suffered an eclipse for two or three 
montba, and his last auit hsA bc^n \a\d un in laven- 
^ t> or, in other words, pawned, "wYvwi N^a vDS5^\\>i\ 
hr flame in another \adj, Vu wtiftfeQJiMsaR'i ^i\aa 
easing appearance. 
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But Maclaine inwardly wm not idle. He was ex- 
tremely anxious for an independent settlement, and 
the thought of inveigling some woman of fortune by 
the charms of his person was still uppermost in his 
mind. Among other schemes to this end, there was 
none be built so much upon as a very hopeful and 
grateful plot he had laid for the daughter of hit 
patroness and benefactress, who bad a considerable 
fortune. But the young lady's waiting-maid, who 
had either more honesty than Abigails in general are 
furnished with, or had not received the price with 
which they are usually rewarded, discovered the aflair 
to the old lady, who forthwith dismissed Maclaine 
from her set vice: but when, in a few months after, 
be was much reduced, she privately bestowed upon 
him fifty pounds in order to fit him out for Jamaica, 
where he had proposed to go and seek his fortune, and 
where the lady was willing enough that be should re. 
tire, that she might be free from fears on her daugh- 
ter's account. 

But Maclaine was no sooner possessed of diis sum 
than he forgot his Jamaica expedition, and returned 
to his favorite scheme of fortune-hunting; for he never 
could rid himself of the idea that one day or other he 
should succeed in the main object of his existence. 
He released, therefore, his best clothes from the du- 
ranee vile in which they 'had been plunged, and after 
various treaties with match-makers and chamber- 
maids, relating to ladies of great reputed fortune, all 
which treaties ended in disappointment, he reluctantly 
contracted his ambition, and made suit to the daughter 
of a considerable innkeeper and dealer in horses, with 
whom he was fortunate enough to succ«ed.,«xv\>n\s«<»^ 
he married with her parents* conscacil «JDA&v«>Q>a:tAx«^ 
pounds. 
Here tt would seem that Maclaine Yi«l^\«a^^s^^'^^ 
thoughts of the fine genUemaa, osi^ >a»J^ t««»?« '^ 
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termined to make the most of his wife's fortirne by 
industry and diligence. He took a house in Welbeck 
street, and set up a grocer and chandler's shop; 
was very obliging to his customers, punctual in his 
dealings, and while his wife lived, was esteemed by 
his neighbours a careful and industrious man. How- 
ever, though at times, and while he was in his shop, 
he appeared to like his business, yet in parties of 
pleasure, which he made but too often, and on holy- 
days, he affected the dress of a gentleman, and thus 
created expenses which only a gradual encroachment 
on his capital enabled him to meet; insomuch that 
when his wife died, which wai about three years after 
their marriage, he resolved to leave off business, and 
converted his furniture and goods into the miserable 
sum of eighty-five pounds, which, perhaps, with fru- 
gality might have supported him in business, but 
which was at all times too small a sum for Mr. Mac- 
laine. 

His mother-in-law consenting to take charge of his 
only daughter, and once more in a manner a single 
man, with his eighty-five pounds in his pocket, again 
did the desire of appearing the gay fine gentleman 
obtrude itself upon his mind, and his old project of 
marrying a rich fortune engrossed all his faculties. 
For this purpose, Mr. Maclaine, who but a few weeks 
before was not ashamed to appear in his patched coat, 
or to carry a halfpenny-worth of coal or sand to his 
customers, now hired handsome apartments near Soho 
tquare, and resumed his laced clothes and a hat and 
featner. 

But, however unreasonable to others this sudden 

transition from the grub to the butterfly might appear, 

Mr, Macl&ine bad very %ood i^i\n«Xa Yeasooa for his 

actions. It appears thatduv\iv%Vi\%V\W%\w,\.*"^t«5»^ 

she bad been attended by one PYunVL^X, ^ *. «vxx^e»\i 

*n<i apothecary; thisPlunkel,«i«Ux\iift^«»*s»a»^^^'^ 
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poor woman, opened his mind to Maclaine, saying, 
that though the latter had lost a gpood wife, yet, seeing 
that she was gone, it was of no use to despond or to 
repine, particularly as it might eventually turn out 
the most lucky circumstance in his life. He added 
at the same time, that if Maclaine would agree to share 
the fortune with him, he could help him to a lady with 
ten thousand pounds at least in her own rixht. 

This motion was too agreeable to Mr. Maclaine to 
be rejected. It is hardly necessary to detail with 
what zeal this aftair was followed up, or how often 
they flattered themselves with the deceitful pros* 
pects of success. The young lady having been taken 
to Wells, Maclaine followed her, passing for a man 
of fortune, and in every part of his diess and equi> 
page appearing in that character. Plunket acted as 
his partner, and was a sort of under agent, while 
Maclaine himself was ogling, dancing, and flirting 
with the young lady. But an ill-timed quarrel with 
an apothecary, one evening, in the public room, 
placed a quietus upon his hopes for ever ; for the 
disciple of Galen enlisting a '* gallant son of Mars" 
in his quarrel, the latter had the effrontery to kick 
our adventurer down stairs, declaring publicly that 
he knew the rascal a footman a few years ago. This 
statement, which was believed by every body present, 
amongst whom was his mistress, whose credulity he 
had ascertained before, and was therefore not in a 
situation to^doubt, compelled him and his footman 
Plunket to decamp without the ceremony of leave- 
taking, and, indeed without any ceremony at all. 

Returning to town from this woeful expedition, 
and examining the state of their cash^ thesA ^^n^- 
ftil friends discovered that iL^e fgOATweaA n»«.\^ >iafc 
whole that remained,-^-a sum too "\\XX\fc \» *^V8^^ 
them, or to enter into any new pxoiecX., ^'t ^*^-Sj[ 
up their assumed grandeur. MattVaA^ft "S^**"* !!^ 
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bimsclf in a worse plight than he had brought him* 
self to for some years past, without any visible hope 
of a supply, and yet engaged in a mode of life highly 
expenaye, which it went to his heart either to re- 
trench or relinquish. He now thoujB^ht seriously of 
embarking for Jamaica, where he hoped to find 
employment as an accountant, and flattered himself 
that his person might be turned to account amongst 
the rich planters' daughters or widows. But no 
money was forthcoming for this purpose, nor could 
he think of any possible scheme whereby it might 
be raised. 

Certainly, never had man lens cause to complain 

of Fortune than Maclaine, and it would seem through. 

out his life, that she had determined to make his 

ruin entirely the work of bis own hand, and leave 

him at last utterly without excuse or palliation ; for 

meeting on 'Change *with a gentleman* a countryman 

of his own, to whom he had formerly related his 

hopes of making a fortune in the manner we havfi 

related, he told him his situation at the present 

moment, adding that be was now undone, that he 

had spont his all in that unhappy project, and had 

not wherewithal to subsist on here, or to carry him 

from a place in which he felt he was cutting a very 

ridieulous figure. Hereupon the gentleman spoke 

in his behalf to some others of his countrymen ; and 

as bis conduct heretofore, according to the notions 

of the age, had been rather imprudent than viciousy 

they actually raised sixty guineas to fit him out for 

Jamaica, which they gave him promising him letters 

of recommendation from some naerchants of respect- 

Mbilitjr to their own correspondents. Here, then, 

^as a prospect at once opened to Vivm of future hap- 

pioess and prosperity. Let us see \io^ \X\fcrsxCvBaXfc^. 

•f:fe had agreed for the passage, ^«a^ v*-'^^ ^^ ^* 

'Ooijey ia advance, and bespoVe aomft ivw«saas«* 
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6tted for the climate, when, unhappily for the in« 
fatuated man, he was prompted to gfo to a masque- 
rade, to take leave, as he said, for the last time, of 
the hewitching pleasures of London, and to hid a 
final farewell to this species of enjoyment, which h« 
should have no hope of partaking in the West Indies. 
He went with the whole of his money in his pocket. 
The strange appearance of the place and of the 
company amused him for a while, hut the noise of 
the gamesters drew his attention to the gaming-tahle, 
where the quick transition of large sums from one 
band to another awakened his avarice, and lulled his 
prudence asleep*. In short, he ventured, and in half 
an hour had possessed himself of a hundred guineas, 
with which he resolved^ according to their phrase, 
"to tie up;" but avarice had now attacked him; 
and after taking a turn or two round the room, he 
again returned, and in a few minutes was stript to tho 
last ^inea. 

It IS needless to describe his agony on this occ^jtion* 
His money gone, his expedition utterlydisconcerted, 
and his friends lost past redemption! What was now 
to be done P 

In this extremity, his evil genius, now in the ascend- 
aut, prompted him to send to Flunket to advise with, 
and from that moment his ruin commenced. This was 
a favorable moment for Plunket. Himself a man of 

no honour, an utter stranger to all ties or principles 
of religion or honesty, an old sharper, and a daring 
fellow into the bargain, this was an opportunity! when 
his friend was agitated almost to madness, to propose, 
at first by distant hints, and at last in plain English, 
going on the highway. 

Had he approached him in a calm hour, it is more 
than probable that his proposal had been rejected witU 
horror ; but the former strongly te.^x^^ft»Xfc^^^'^*'=*»»- 
sity of a speedy suppl before \i\a itv«cA& ^s.woX^^^"^^'^'^ 
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Uiat bis money was gone, which, he said would expose 
him to univeraal scorn and contempt. A strange in- 
futuation, the dread of shame — the shame of appear- 
ing a fool, diminished the horror of being a villain, 
and decided him to recruit his losses by means the 
most hazardous and wicked. , 

Having agreed upon a plan of copartnership, and 
hired two horses, Plunket furnishing the pistols, for 
this was not his first entrance upon business of that 
nature, they set out on the evening after the masque- 
rade, to lie in wait for passengers coming from Smitli- 
field market. They met on Hounslow heath with a 
grazier, next morning about four o'clock, from whom 
they took, without oppOMtion, between sixty and 
seventy pounds. 

In this, and other expeditions of the same kind, they 
wore Venetian masks; but this covering could not 
stifle X)nscience in Maclaine, nor animate him into 
courage. He accompanied Plunket, it is true, and 
was by at the robbery, but, strictly speaking, had no 
hand in it; for his fears were so great, that he had 
not power to utter a word, or to draw a pistol. The 
least resistance on the part of ihe countryman would 
have given wings to his heels, and have caused him 
to leave his more daring accomplice in the lurch. 

Even when the robbery was over, and the country. 

man out of sight, Maclaine's fears were intolerable. 

He followed Plunket for some miles without speaking 

a word; and when they put up at an inn, nearly ten 

miles from the place of the robbery, he called for a 

private room, fearful of every shadow, and terrified at 

every sound. His agonies of mind were so great, that 

Plunket was fearful that his folly would raise suspi- 

cion in the house, and be vro\i\d fain have persuaded 

liim to return immediately to V.otvdLOTv\ \i^\.\kft 'wwiX^ 

oot stir till it was dusk, and tV\cwN«owUT\o\.^^^^x'jk.v 

f^e stables from which they \iaA Yv\vfwl\Xi^^^«»^>^>^^ 

fe/lt the care of them to PVunVcU 
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He was now, by his share of the ill-acquired booty 
▼ery nearly reimbursed bis losses at the masquerade, 
and might easily have undertaken bis voyage ; but he 
had lost all peace of mind, and was become entirely 
void of prudence. So great was his dread of a disco- 
very, though Pluuket represented the impossibility of 
it, that he would not stii out of his room for some 
days, and even then did not think himself safe, but 
proposed going down to the country for a week or two. 
Plunket did not oppose his departure, especially as he 
Yas to direct the route, and had gotten some intima* 
tion of a prize coming that day from St Alban's 
towards which place they set out When they had 
gone a few miles, Plunket imparted to him his design, 
which Maclaine promised to second, with a great deal 
of reluctance. When they came within sight of the 
coach, in which was their expected booty, Maclaine 
would have persuaded Plunket to desist; but the other 
turning his qualms of conscience into ridicule, and 
dropping some hints of cowardice, Maclaine prepared 
for the attack, crying, ** He needs must whom the devil 
drives. I am over shoes and must over boots ;*' but, 
notwithstanding, conducted himself in so distracted a 
manner as went nigh to lose them their prey. They 
took, however, from a gentleman and lady in the coach 
two gold watches, and about twenty pounds in money, 
with which they got clear off; but did not think fit 
to keep that road any longer, but turned off, and be- 
fore morning put up at an inn at Richmond, where 
Maclaine was as much in the horrors as in London ; 
bad no rest, no peace of mind, and stayed there two 
or three days, sulky, sullen, and perplexed as to what 
course he was to pursue. His wish, ho*vevet^ Vc^ Vk% 
in town in time for the ship's depa.TlAM^ lot i^\swaA«*-k 
determined him to return to LonAotv \Ti «^ ^oWxia'^^^ 
when be found that the ship had saAVcdi \.^o ^^^'^^^ 
fore,— a disappoinimenl that added U>\v«^«>^^^'^'^^ 
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plexitj. Nevertheless, having money in his pockety 
he contrived to excuse himself to his friends for his 
untoward absence, and promised, and seriously de- 
signed, to set out on the very next opportunity. 

But the expensive company he kept in the interim, 
and hik further losses at play, once more stripped 
him of his money ; and bis evil genius, Plunket, was 
ever at his elbow, ready to suggest the former method 
of supply, with which h^ now complied much less 
reluctantly than before. The bounds of honour once 
overstepped, especially when success and security at- 
tend the villany, the habits of vice grow strong; 
and the cheeks of conscience, gradually less regarded 
at length pass without notice. In a word, Maclaine 
hardened himself by degrees to villany, left the com- 
pany of his city acquaintances that they might not 
tease him about his voyage to Jamaica, and took 
apartments in St James-streetj a place excellently 
suited to his purpose, for his appearance glanced otif 
all suspicion, and he had a favourable opportunity, 
when gentlemen came to town, of knowing all their 
motions, and consequently of following and waylay- 
ing them on the road. 

In the space of six months, he and Plunket, some- 
times in company and sometimes separately, commit- 
ted fifteen or sixteen robberies in Hyde Park, and 
within twenty miles of London, and obtained some 
valuable prizes. But still the money went as it came, 
for Plunket loved his bottle and intrigue, and Mac- 
laine was doatingly fond of fine clothci^ ballv, and 
masquerades, at all which places he made a conspic 
uous figure. As he still had fortune-hunting in view, 
he was very assiduous in his attentions to women, and 
t^as not altogether unsuccessful \ but we imagine he 
made sincere return to none Wt sviieVv «& \i«A xsiwnk^ 
'n their own hands, or could be ustWVVaXi'^Y^^^^Am 
^ &a iotroduetion to such as YisA* 
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A\id here it were needless and not productive of 
much interest to recount several intrigues in which 
Maclaine was engaged, and it were not a little pain- 
ful to narrate two instances of wanton seduction on 
his part, which, were there no other counts in the 
moral indictment against him, would be sufficient to 
consign him to eternal infamy. 

Mr. Maclaine applied himself also to his old pro- 
fession of fortune-hunting, and in company with his 
old and worthy coadjutor Plunket, made several at- 
tempts to entrap heiresses, all of which proved abor- 
tive. While he was intent upon these schemes he had 
no opportunity of making excursions on the road, 
and to defray his expenses had borrowed from a ci- 
tizen's wife, with whom he had an intrigue, about 
twenty pounds, which he promised faithfully to re* 
pay before her husband should return from the coun- 
try. The time of tlie citizen's arrival being at hand 
the good wife became exceedingly curious about the 
coin ; and as a similar favour might be wanted some 
other time, Mr. Maclaine made it a point of coo- 
science to keep his word with her, and appointed her 
to come to him at his country lodgings at Chelsea, 
where he paid her the money. He, however, took 
care that his friend Plunket should ease her of the 
trouble of carrying it home, by waylaying her in the 
Five-fields. 

Soon after this, a supply of cash being wanted, 
Plunket and he prepared for an expedition, and took 
the road to Chester ; and in three days committed 
five robberies between Stony Stratford and Whit- 
church, one of which was upon an intimate acquaint 
ance, by whom Maclaine had been Uaxi^*&QXsy^^ ^^^^ 
tertained but two days before, "B.o^«vex>xX^^^^^'^ 
in the whole ^ve robberies did boX «jsio\jitA. \» ^vs^ 
fioonds in cash, but they had iwatcVie%, t\w%%, ^- "^^ 
« much greater amount. On the ^^^^' '6\ev\x^% 
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their return to town, they obtained information that 
an officer in the East India company's service hal 
received a large sum of money, with which he was 
about to return to Greenwich. They waylaid and 
robbed him of a very considerable sum, and it would 
seem that on this occasion they were under some 
dread of a discovery ; for, in a few days after the 
commission of it, Maclaine set out for the Hague, 
and Plunket for Ireland. 

On the arrival of the former at the Hague, he pre 
tended a friendly visit to his brother, who received 
him with cordiality and affection, and as honesty U 
never suspicious, he was easily induced to give cre- 
dit to the specious tale which his brother related tj 
him. He told him that he had got a considerable 
fortune with his late wife, and that her father, whj 
died some few months before, had lefl him a valua- 
ble legacy, with which he designed to purchase a 
company in the army. Upon that, and the interest 
of his other funds, he said, he hoped to live at ease 
for the remainder of his life. His worthy brother, 
rejoicing in his prosperity, introduced him to his ac- 
quaintance and friends, amongst whom Mr. Maclain i 
behaved with great politeness, and held balls and 
large parties; to pay for which, it is surmised, he 
had the art to extracl the gold watches and purses 
of his guests without suspicion. 

However, upon his arrival in London, to which 
place he had been induced to return by a letter from 
Plunket, informing him of another rich matrimonial 
prize, which was, as usual, beyond his reach or above 
his ingenuity to ensnare ; — he again appears to have 
taken up his old thoughts of preparing for Jamaica, 
as a last resource. But t\ie8e lYvoxx^Ywa 4\d. xiot long 
possess him ; for though hy ihes«\fec>tV\^\voT%«&^Ti\ 
furniture he might have ftlXjbd \vim%fe\l \ot VJjv^^^^V 
t indies in a very handsome maxiii«.Mx^'«^^^'^^' 
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putatioD sufficient left to have procured recommend- 
ationsi from home ; yet he was prevailed oa to try his 
fate once more, and was but too Successful, as he ob- 
tained several rich prizes. Amongst the rest, he and 
Plunket robbed Horace Walpole,* and on a reward 

'In the very amusing Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, recently published, we find the following 
spirited and livel]^ sketch of Maelaine :— 

" I have been in town for a day or two, and heard no 
conversation but about M'Laine, a fashionable highway- 
man, who is just talien, and who robbed me among others t 
as lord Eglinton, Sir Thomas Robinson of \ienna, Mrs. 
Talbot, &c. He took an odd booty from the Scotch earl, 
a blunderbuss, which lies very formidable upon the jus- 
tice's table. He was taken by selling a laced waistcoat to 
a pawnbroker, who happened to carry it to the very man 
who had just sold the lace. His history is very particular, 
for he confesses everything, and is so little of a nero, that 
he cries and begs, and 1 believe, if lord l^linton had been 
in any luck, might have been robbed of his own blunder- 
buss. His father was an Irish dean ; his brother is a Cal- 
vinist minister in great esteem at the Hague. He himself 
was a grocer, but losing a wife that he loved extremelv 
about two years a^o, and by whom he has one little girl, 
he quitted nis business with two hundred pounds in his 
pocket, which he soon spent, and then took to the road 
with only one companion, Plunket, a journevman apoth- 
ecary, my other friend, whom he has impeached, but who 
is not taken. M'Lainehas a lodging in St James-street 
over against White's, and another at Chelsea ; Plunket one 
in Jermyn street; and their faces are as known about St. 
James's as any gentleman's who lives in that quarter, and 
who perhaps goes upon the road too. M'Laine, had a 
quarrel at Putney bowling-green two months ago with an 
officer, whom he challenged for disputine his rank ; but 
the captain declined, till M'Laine should show a certificate 
of his nobility, which he has just received. If he had 
escaped a month longer, he might have heard of Mr. 
Chute's genealogical expertness, and come hither to tK« 
College of Arms for a certificate. TheTCNi^A^NivT^'t^Ja* 
of clothes, three and twenty purees, ^t\^ ^« tsAvTcst^^A. 
bJunderbusa, found at his loOigiugs, V^os\de% k \«avo\»>««^ 
mistress. A& I conclude he will suffer, *tvA ^>*^ r?''2«3 
harm, I don*t care to have his idea, anA vcix «™<*V^^ 
Aujo^/iario^been to see bim. L-otd ^qxxtAvqx'** •* 
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being advertised for the watch which they had taken 
from hitBy Plunket bad the impudence to go and re- 
ceive it himself, choosing to run the risk rather than 
trust a third person with their hazardous secret. But 
all human prudence is in vain to stop the hand of 
justice, when once the measure of our iniquity is 
full ; our closest secrets take wind we know not how ; 
and^ our own folly 'acts the part of an informer to 
awaken offended justice. The crisis of Maclaine*t 
fate was at hand. It was he who proposed his last 
excursion to Plunket, who was ill at the time, and 
was very unwilling to turn out; but Maclaine, im- 
pelled by some uncommon impulse, urged him so 
earnestly, that he at last complied. They came up, 
about two o'clock in the morning, near Tumham- 
Green, with the Salisbury stage-coach, in which 
were five men and a woman. Though this was Ma. 
claine's expedition, y«t Plunket was the acting man 
and compelled all the men to come out of the coach 
one by one, and rifled them; and then he put his 
pistol into his pocket, lest he should too much alarm 
the lady, and took from her what she offered witiiout 
further search. Plunket would now have gone off; 
lut Maclaine, full of his fate, demanded the cloak- 
bags out 3f the boot of the coach ; each of them took 
one before him and rode off. 

head of half White's, went the first day : his aunt was 
cryinff over him : as soon as they were withdrawn, 
she said to him, knowing they were of White's* * My dear, 
what did the Lords say to you? have you ever been con- 
cerned with any of them T' Was it not admirable? what 
ji favourable idea people must have of White's !— >and what 
if White's should not deserve a much better ! But the* 
chittf peraonagen who have beexilo comtoxtMvd weep over 
this fallen hero, are lady CatoVvue Y«\.et%\vwa^tva"Wv» 
^ahe: I call them Polly and Lucy,Ktvv\ •AV.^\V:t«m\\ ^i 
dtnj not alng * Thus I stand like ftv^ tvvtY. nnSck^sJA ^^tiJ«% 
•round.* " 
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Oil the same morning they met and lobbed lord 
Eglinton, who was the prize for whom tbej chiefly 
went out. They effected this by menceuvre, as his 
lordship was armed with a blunderbuss. One of 
them screened himself behind the post-boy, so that 
if his lordship fired he must shoot his servant, while 
the other with a pistol cocked demanded his moneyi 
and ordered him to throw his blunderbuss on the 
tioor. But it appears the prize obtained at this ha- 
zard was but seven guineas, with which and the bags 
they returned to Maclaine's residence, before the fiU 
mily were up, and divided their spoiL 

But although the clothes were described in the 
public papers, yet so infatuated was Maclaine, that 
he sold his share of the booty to a salesman, who in- 
stantly knew them to be the property of a Mr. Hig- 
den, and the latter immediately had Maclaine t^Lcn 
into custody. 

On his first examination he denied the fact,' but 
afterwards, that he might leave himself no room to 
escape, he formed the project of saving his life by 
impeaching his ac^complice Plunke.t, foolishly sup- 
posing that justice would promise life to a villain 
she bad in custody for the impeachment of another 
that was out of her reach. For though he was fore- 
warned that a confession, without impeaching a num- 
ber of his accomplices, would not avail him, he still 
insisted upon taking that step, not from compunc- 
tion or remorse, but with the intention of saving his 
own life at the expense of that of his friend. 

On his second examination he delivered his con- 
fession in writing, and behaved in a most dastardly 
manner; he whimpered and cried \\Vfc *. n«\vv^v^^ 
school-boy. This conduct conlempVA\>\fe ^& ^ ^*»% 
drew sympathetic tears from, and opened >iX^ V^\^^ 
"^///s fair audience, whose bounty sviv'^o^^^ ^^^ \ 
Biffuenoe while he remained in tiie OaX»^^>^'^^» ^ 
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whose kind offers of intercession gave him hopes of a 
free pardon. 

On bis trial, he saw fit to retract his confession, and 
pretended that he was flurried, and in some measure 
delirious, when be made it, and that he had received 
the dothes from Flunket in payment of a debt. But 
this evasiun had no influence with the jury, who found 
him guUty, without retirinf|r from court. 

On receiving; sentence, guilt, shame and dread de« 
prived him of the power <n speech, and disabled him 
from reading a paper, pathetically enough composed 
in which he prayed fat mercy. 

He was carried to Tyburn in a cart, like the rest of 
the criminals, and not, as was expected, in a coach. 
He stood the gaae of the multitude (which was on this 
occasion very great) without the least concern; his 
thoughts were steadGut in his devotion, and when he 
was about to be turned off he said, " O God, forgive 
my enemies, bless my friends, and receive my soul !" 
His execution took place on Wednesday, October 3b 
1760. 



JOHN EVERETT. 

* John Everett was bom atHitchen in Hertfordshire 
of creditable parents, bis father being possessed of an 

. estate of 300/. per annum; and in his minority was 
carefully instructed in several parts of learning, ne- 
cessary to qualify him for any kind of business. 
He waS| when at proper age, put apprentice to a ttales- 
man, that business being originally intended for him, 
and his good indulgent father gave to his master, sls 
an apprentice fee, fifty guineas; but before his time 
ft'os expired he quitted his master, and went into 
nanders, (being pressed^ axvOi ^a& \t\ >.W \^.\fc ^«.« 

tlure in several sieges and WUX^is, w\^ %*i<^\t<i.\, \vj 
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a discreet behaviour, the love and friendship of mo^t 
of the commanding officers ; and after that he so dis- 
tinguished himself, that he was raised to the place of 
a Serjeant, in the Hon. General How's regiment of 
foot, and on his return from Flanders into England, 
the regiment was quartered at Worcester, and there 
purchastd his discharge, on which he went up to 
London, and purchased the place of an officer of 
Whitechapel court, in which station he continued 
upwards of seven years, and being of an easy and 
good-natured disposition, in compassion to several 
distressed objects which came in his way, he took 
several people's words too often, after he had arrested 
them, the consequence of which obliged him to quit 
his place; but being closely sued for debts, brought 
on by those misfortunes, by one Thomas Charlfworth, 
a solicitor in Whitechapel, who before had been 
seemingly his friend, and had often advised him to 
some things that did not prove very beneficial to him, 
as a shelter against his misfortune, he was obliged to 
list himself in the foot guards ; there he served some 
time in Lord Albemarle's company; and there he 
unfortunately fell into company with Richard Bird, 
at the same Thomas Charlfworth's, where they con- 
versed together on the affairs of life which might be 
had, provided he could be trusted, he took the hint 
readily, and in short agreed to take to the road, en- 
tirely confiding in each other. 

They comnatted several robberies both in Middle- 
sex, Essex, Surrey and Kent ; one particular robbery 
they committed on the Dartford coach in Kent, and 
took from the passengers a portmanteau, in which 
were contained jewels, diamonds, money ^ «xA q^cax 
• goods of a very great value. TYie'WocA^Q^^^^^-"*?^ 
coach they likewise robbed of a ^^oA^^^^*^^'^^^^'*^ 
silver, but a^f^^^^x^ retained t^Mi ni»X«^^ ^ ^•^ 
owner. 
198 
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M im4 nifmt i M^ «Ml tMk tiKir g;i«l4 w atd ig aad 

ik€ wtO^Atm (fVffwuif t9 ft tfieatj tiscjr madt with 
ItMsfli Ml tfce fpot) were ftHtenrafias left ai the Ymm; 
MftA'f #9llbrb0O«e Ch^n^-ermBf vbere tbe ovnerj 
Im4 tbem Afalo mi paynKnt of twentj gmoeas, m 
iCiftllAted in tbe §tAA treuy between tbem. 

Tbe n€%t robberf tbejr cmimiitted was on esquire 
AmiUm of Bream'^'biiiMiogf in Ctoaneerj-lane, in 
£p«eai'lMMf turninf up to Eywm, who, when he 
WM «tiaebed> 4feir bit tword, aiid made several passes 
Afilnft theiMf •« be sat ia an open ebaise, but not- 
wTtbstandlnji bif resolation, it was of oo avail, for 
Ibef by foree took two guioeas, a silver watch, and 
bi« filver bflted «word, and some parchment writings 
of a considerable value, which, on bis submitsionv 
ftnd bavinf requested bis writings, were delivered up 
again* 

Hoon after thf 9 thef stopped a coach in the evening 
on Hounilow.beath, in which, amongst other pas- 
sengerNf were two precise but courageous Quakers, 
who bad the courage to call them sons of violence; 
and refusing to comply with their reasonable de- 
mands, Jumped out of tbe coach to give them battle, 
whoraupon began a sharp engagement, but the arm 
of llesh was too strong for the spirit, which seemed 
to roovo vt)ry powerfully within them ; and after a 
short oonteiit) through the cowardly persuasion of 
thoir fsUow-travoUtm, they submitted, though bore 
M/fMlnBi their inclinations. 
About A week or ten days 9X\xXy ^.v^mt and his' 
^mpaaion projected a. new scVuetsv^i, mox^ V\im\»\* 
M tho formWf to take & vut9i« ^\\.\vom\. W^ Oc^w^^^ 
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to be the scene of actioD, where they sauntered some 
time upcn the green, and suffered several to pass by 
without the least molestation ; but at last they espied 
two gentlemen well mounted coming towards them, 
who they imagined might be able to replenish their 
empty purses, so they prepared for an attack ; where- 
upon, after the usual salutation, Everett stopped the 
foremost, and demanded his cash, watch, and appen- 
dages, and assured him he was a younger brother of 
an honourable but numerous family ; that to work 
he had no inclination, and to beg he was ashamed ; 
and that, since he had at present no other way for 
a livelihood, )f such a demand at first view might 
appear a little immodest or unreasonable, he hoped 
he would excuse it, as necessity and not choice wag 
the fatal inducement. Dick was as rhetorical in hit 
apologies with the hindmost, whom he dismounted. 
They contented themselves with what little silver and 
gold they had about them, which amounted to about 
three pounds, and their gold watches, one of which 
was of superior make, and then cut the girths of their 
horses' saddles, and secured their bridles for fear of a 
pursuit. 

Thus flushed again with success, they made the 
best of their way to Brentford, and there took the 
f^i ry ; but fortune though she is fair, yet she is a 
fickle mistress ; her smiles are often false, and very 
precarious. Before they had got ashore, they heard 
Jtie persons had got scent of them, and their triumph 
and nearly ended in captivity. When they were 
three parts over, and out of danger of drowning, they 
told the ferrymen their distress, gave them ten shil- 
lings, and obliged them to throw their oars vixtx^ \2g^^ 
Thames; the agreeable reww^ «LXi^ >2afc Vescc^ ^V 
^ng thrown in themse\vc»,m c«fifeol ^^^^^'^'^^'^^^^^ 
tbem readily comply ; in tbe^ ip\vvTv^<e^ ^?^>uo^^ 
And soon made the lihore i tiiOM^^CL >iae'S ^»*- 
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Hob jusfc drawn out of the Well, those that saw them 
only imagined it was a drunken frolic. Their ex- 
peditious flight soon dried their clothes, and without 
catching the least cold, they arrived safe that night 
at London. 

At last, as the proverb observes, ** The pitcher does 
not always come whole from the well ;'' Everett was 
at last taken up for a robbery and sent to New-Pri- 
son, where he remained confined three years. During 
his confinement there, he behaved himself with pru- 
dence and great humanity, for which, and his ex- 
perienced conduct on the road, he was promoted to 
the degree of turnkey to the said prison; but the 
the keeper dying, quitted his employment aforesaid, 
and kept the Red Lion alehouse in Turnmill-street, 
Cow-cross, and when a new keeper was appointed 
and took possession of the prison (who was the 
Duchess of Newcastle's footman) he persuaded him 
to re-assume the place of turnkey of bis prison, but 
when Everett had instructed him in all the affairs 
concerning the said prison, and he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the secrets, benefits and advantages 
arising from the prison, he then took an opportunity 
to turn him out of his place, without any just 
cause or reason, contrary to the agreement made 
between them, in order to put his brother in his stead. 
And when he was so removed, he was afterwards 
taken in execution for 60/. and brooght prisoner to 
the Fleet, and gave security to the Warden for the 
liberty of the rules. That being done, he took the 
Thistle and Crown in the Old Bailey, and lived there 
for some time, till he had the opportunity of a 
better house, and afterwards took the Cock in the 
Old Bailey, and there he \\ved for three years, and 
the most noted and best of tbe ^An&Yk t«sat\£^\.qV\% 

house; then Mr. Bambrldge Y^ecwsie'Ww^^ii^l^?! 

^f^t, who invited him iaio hU «r«*v», viQ«as«»% 
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to make him turnkey to the Fleet, upon which he 
quitted his house, and then could attain no oth«r 
station than to keep the Fleet cellar or tap house. 
It was here he was drawn into the unhappy quarrd 
between the Warden and Sir William Rich, Bart 
for which the honourable house of commons voted 
him an agent to Mr. Bambridge in the commission of 
his crimes, and ordered him close prisoner to New- 
gate, where he remained till the end of the sessions, 
and then obtained his liberty. 

He had not only lost the little share of credit and 
reputation he had acquired since he quitted a wicked 
course of life, by being in custody on that occasion, 
but likewise all his stock of goods, &c. (for during 
his confinement, his brewer made seizure of his 
stock of beer, to the value of 300/. and upwards) by 
which means he was entirely destitute; but not- 
withstanding so insupportable a misfortune, he had 
a strong inclination to follow an industrious course 
of life, without the least intention of returning to 
his former ill courses already mentioned; but at 
last the importunities of the devil, and the difficulty 
of quitting evil habits for good ones, soon broke 
through his poor resolutions, and he was determined 
again for the road, but thought it most prudent and 
judicious not to join, or admit a second person to be 
concerned with him. The robbery for which he war 
condemned was committed as generously, and with 
as much good manners shewn to the lady Manly and 
her daughter, as things of that nature admit of. 

Being suspected in the neighbourhood where he 
lived of being guilty of this robbery, a certain per- 
son who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Newgate- 
market, without any legal warrant) V^^^'^^^^^^'^^^^'^* 
ty whatsoever to secure hini} c\asi^«&XA^^l '^'^^'^^^*^*^^ 
geveral other confederates to a&sVaXVim,^^^^^*^^!^^ 
i>r stratagem what he dreaded U> ^\.t*i^^'^ ^"i ^^ 
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force. In order to accomplish his scheme, he sent 
for him to the Red Hart, in Fore-street, by a special 
messenger, under the specious pretence of business of 
the utmost importance. Everett went to him to be 
let into the important secret, and Koon after he bad 
entered the passage of the alehouse, which was long 
ftnd dark, a eoncealed person struck at him with a 
dagger, but, more by accident than art, he warded 
off the blow, and closed in and seized him. But 
while thus engaged with an armed antagonist in his 
own defence, two of his associates barbarously struck 
him to the ground with bludgeons, and then secured 
him. 

This person made it his business to find out Mr. 
Manly, whose lady had been robbed, in order to give 
him information of his being secured, and informed 
the lady that he was the very man that robbed her. 
Upon this, the lady, attended by Mr. Manly and a 
friend or two, soon after visited him, in order to as- 
certain whether it was the same person, and was led 
to say, '* I believe him to be the man/' 

The following is an account of the robberies 
Everett committed after he left the Cock ale-house 
in the Old-Bailey, given by himself. 

** 1 determined once more to take up my old pro- 
fession, and equip myself accordingly ; I purchased 
therefore a nag that would fly like a hare, and leap 
like a greyhound ; my next purchase was a brace of 
pistols, a hanger, a red rug coat, a new hat with a 
smart cock and a silver edging ; though I made all 
these necessary preparations, they were contrary to 
my natural inclination ; but necessity has no law, I 
found I must turn out once more, though I had quitted 
tb&t vocation for some years; what will not a man do 
that bRs any spirit to support Yv\% <ireA\X. %adi. T^iyaXa.- 
tt'on among his neighbours^ Ho\ie%\.^ V\vv««iV^x\ 
i« the best policy, but that ^ouU not. w^^Vl vafcN^vCsk 
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60/. upon a pinch, and that was the sum I wanted. 
I resolved with myself (as I am a dying man) that if 
1 could but collect the sum above-mentioned by the 
contributions of a few persons I met upon the road, I 
would for ever quit the post of surveyor to his mi^esty's 
highways, without a proper license. The reason I 
wanted no more than 50/. was, because with that money 
I could have credit with my brewer to the amount ot 
100/. or more. 

** Though thi ^as the scheme I had laid, I never 
was so happy as to accomplish it, all qiy rent* falling 
short of the sum proposedl If my readers will but 
allow that there is generosity and humanity to be found 
among gentlemen of our profession, I think I may lay 
as fair a claim to those two good qualities as any one 
that followed that calling : 1 think my deportment 
in the robbery of which I stand convicted, and for 
which i am to su&r, will be an undeniable instance 
in that particular. 

^ The fatal attack I then made was on a gentleman's 
chariot, in which were a lady and her daughter, ac- 
companied with a child of about five or six years old ; 
as soon as I put my pistol into the chariot, the young 
child was frighted, and began to cry, which gave mf 
some uneasiness, the lady begged that I would put 
my pistol up to pacify the child, and she would deliver 
all she had about her; I complied with her request* 
and she gave me a guinea and some silver, and when 
1 received it my hand shook like an old man with the 
palsy, and dropped some of the silver on the ground ; 
at the same time I saw she was provided with a gold 
watch, gold rings, and other valuable trinkets as a 
gentleman under my circumstances could reasonably 
nave wished to meet with , yrt, UVla «l ux^^^aX'^^^w^w* 
and agentlemm of good manueTa, \ \o«J^ '«1 ^^"•^^^ 
without asking any farther lavo\it%. XXvwi ^^^^ ^^"^ 
had AX'adiljr granted me 
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<* I had almost forgot one circumstance relating to 
this affair, which I think worth notice : As soon tus I 
had left the chariot and set spurs to my horse, up 
comes the lady*s husband and her daughter's intended j 
who, upou information of the robbery, rode after me. 
and pursued me very closely into the town, but they 
lost their scent at last, and turned up Leather-lane, 
while I was in Hatton-garden. At the Globe tavern 
I alighted, and while I was refreshing myself with a 
glass of canary, I saw both gentlemen pass by the 
door. I considered that was no resting-place for me, 
so paid a shilling, and went to another publichouse 
in Holbom, there I called for a quartern, and before 
1 had been seated long, I saw them once more looking 
for a needle in a bottle of hay. I laughed in my sleeve 
with the agreeable reflection, that I was as safe as a 
thi»f in a mill ; I thought mjself snug there, so 1 
called for a tankard, and smoaked a sober pipe to cool 
me after my hurry and fatigue. 

<* When taken by the aforesaid person and his asso- 
ciates, I desired them not to pull and haul me about 
to raise a mob, for I would go very quietly ; they 
carried me to the Two Brewers alehouse and searched, 
and took from me a pistol, a powder-horn, and six 
bullets. In the hurry they missed one pistol, having 
two, which I was very well pleased with, I was there 
and then to be carried before a justice of peace, so it 
was consulted which way was the most safe to go ; 
it was at last agreed to get a cord to tie across my 
arms, which accordingly was done; gt>ing along, sup- 
ported by two persons, one under each arm, and a 
very good attendance besides. As we went I com> 
plained that they had tied my arms so very hard that 
/ could not possibly bear it, they so fkr indulged me 
ibat they loosened them, when Aoivt, \ %qX. ttv^ V-kr^ 
«s privately as I could to tVia\pocWe\.'wV«<^V>:vftV^^v.^\ 
•^as, and just as I had oocked \t, la^J ^*«^«.^ ^^ ^ 
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have shot the person who had been the occasion of 
my being taken, but he must thank the person who 
had me by the other arm for clapping his hand upon 
mine, and taking the pistol from me, he said, ** What 
are yon at }** 

** The day after I had committed this robbery, it was 
blown all over Newgate-market by one Whitaker, 
well known by the title of the boxing-drover, at a 
coffee-house there kept by a butcher. * What do you 
think master ! Daddy Everett they say committed a 
robbery on the highway, and the whole town rings on 
it.' He had not been five minutes gone away to spread 
tbe news, (and ill news spreads fast enough in con- 
science) but I came into the coffee-house myself; the 
master and I were old cronies,' Egad,' says he, 'Jack I 
am very glad to see you, and wish a flying report that 
Whitaker is very busy in spreading over the neigh- 
bourhood, may not prove of very ill consequence to 
you ;' so he told me the charge that was fathered upon 
me ; I own I was much nettled, and vowed to be re- 
venged on Whitaker for an officious fool, for endea- 
vouring to blast the character of one who had never 
offended him. 

'* This was not only the result of a hasty passion 
but I was resolutely bent upon the execution ; where- 
upon the next evening between four and five o'clock^ 
1 charged a brace of pistols with powder and ball, 
and marched up to Islington to examine all his haunts, 
being well acquainted with all his private sot-holes 
and places of resoit ; I heard of him at several ale- 
houses, but (as I then thought) unfortunately missed 
of him, which now I am glad of, since I have not 
the sin of murder to answer for,, which I then liftd. 
in my heart, Cor which wicked VnXjsoXioTL \ \«.% ^«A. 
and his pArdon, and hope to tin^ tot%\N«ttft» ^'^^ 
ibem both, .^ 

" When I was first taken w^ oommWX^^ ^-^ ^"*^ 
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there was a report that soon got a place in the pab- 
lic papers, that I had boldly asserted, that ** the gal- 
lows was BOt yet built that I was to be hanged on." 
This is in a sort of bravado, and as a hint that I 
was innocent, it is possible I might say something to 
that or the like effisct. But there was another in- 
sinnation at the same time, which was as false and 
groundless as the other was true, which was, 1 had 
taken some poisonous preparation to saveJoeA Catch 
the labour of exalting me above my brothers. Bat 
this, as I am a djring man, I declare is a scandalous 
aspernon, and if I must die, though my death be ne- 
ver so ignominious, I never had a thought of com- 
mitting so unnatural a crime, and being my own ex 
ecutioner. The illness that at that time affected 
me, and which occasioned the rumour, was in £Bu:t a 
gaol distemper. 

** The following robberies I committed Fome small 
time before I was taken up : — One Saturday night I 
robbed a hackney coach, in which was only one 
woman, whom I treated I think 1 may say with 
abundance of good manners and humanity; for 
though she had but eight shillings, and a pocket piece 
about her, I returned her three shillings back again, 
as a valuable consideration for her pocket piece. It 
is possible I might have a good bai^ain enough 'tis 
true, but my readers must acknowledge I might have 
bad it three shillings cheaper, had 1 had as little con- 
science as some of my brother professors. 

'* I shewed the like complaisance to another back 
that I stopped at Sboreditch, in which were two ladies ; 
they both quietly delivered me their purses, in one 
was about six or seven shillings, in the other hajf-a- 

JaeOf and three shillings and six^nce. After I had 
this thorough exam\nal\ov\, \ V\^^^ ViRsxa. ^ 
nighty and returned them tVveVt ^wtv» cov^V-v 

w«ed them if they were coaiMi^>^^^^^ ^ '^^^^^ 
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Ihe next chapman pay double fees, and make ihem- 
selves restitution ; it would be but one robbery for 
another. 

" I made another attack about Paucras, I furnished 
myself with a new tatler, two pocket pieces, and about 
thirteen shillings in silver; the gentleman rid rusty 
a little at first, but I soon brought him down, made 
him gentle as a lamb, and rode off triumphant. 
Since I have been under sentence he honoured me 
with a visit, and I, in gratitude for the favour, told 
him that I had put the day of the month upon hit 
watch, and if he would wait upon a person in 
Monmouth-street, for a moderate premium, he might 
mount himself again. 

"My next exploit was in Frog-lane, going to 
Hampstead; I there stopped two horsemen, who de- 
livered me their watches and about a pound in silver. 
These are all the robberies I committed since I left 
the Cock alehouse ; fatal necessity, and not choice^ 
was the only motive to such dangerous and illegal 
attempts. I beg leave, in the last place, to do justice 
to my dear, loving, and dutiful wife, and solemnly 
declare, as I am now at the brink of death, that sho 
never was conscious of any of m'y evil practices, and 
ever did, and has done, since my confinement, be- 
haved herself as the most indulgent of women. 

" I desire all persons who read this narrative, to 
take warning by my untimely end, and to take par- 
ticular care to avoid bad company, especially the 
company of wicked strumpets, who bring many a 
man to an ignominious death, to support them in 
their vicious ways of life ; for they are often the cause 
of many a brave fellow to turn out, although \ec^ 
much against their own inclin&Uoivs.** 

He was executed at Tyburn, on X\xe ^"Ca «Jl^^* 
ruary, 1729. 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER. 

William Faulkner was born in Bedford-bury, near 
Covent-garden, of reputable parents. He was put 
apprentice to a Mr. Hall, at the Gloucester tavern, 
Psdl Mall, and served him between four and five 
years, and then served in the army as a drummer, 
his father having been drum-major of a regiment. 
At other times he served several colonels and cap- 
tains of the army, with whom he went into Spain, 
Flanders and other places. 

He had been transported for seven years, and 
stayed out his time in the service of two or three gen- 
tlemen, who were very kind to him, and he might 
have done well abroad, but he preferred his native 
country, and therefore returned to England. But 
his history shall be given in more particular detail. 

The first robbery he seems to have committed was 
from the property of his master, Mr. Hall ; he took 
thirty pounds and a silver tankard out of the bar 
After he had robbed him, he became acquainted with 
Thomas Newcomb, and they broke open a cook's 
house in Brewer-street ; they entered it through the 
cellar window, from thence they got into the shojv 
and took 3/. in money, besides clothes and linen to 
the value of about 4/. more. For this fact, fearing 
a discovery, he impeached Newcomb, who was hung 
for this offence on his evidence. 

Another robbery he committed with one Richard 
Shepherd, a butcher, and William Thompson j they 
went to Hammersmith, and broke open the house of 
one Captain Rogers, and took to the amount of 150 
/>ounds in money, plate, and other goods, as silver 
aaucepsinSf silver swords, a pa,\t of ^o\d buttons, and 
A very large q uantity of Unen. X fc^ dvj% «S\«c >iJav% 
vy went to Tunbridge, anCi iVietia \.\ve^ «!Nso '^^\'«^ 
\ house, and took tbetettom ^xo^j^vvj Va v\^^ 
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value of about three hundred pounds. Sometime af> 
ter this robbery, Richard Shepherd was taken up, and 
was tried at the Old Bailey , in December, 1719, tor 
a robbery, was found guilty, received sentence of 
death, and was executed at Tyburn, the January fol- 
lowing. 

After this robbeiy, having lost his old companion 
Shepherd, he became acquainted with a person of the 
name of John Wheeler, with whom he went to a 
place called Eghan, and there broke open a milli. 
Iter's shop, and took therefrom sundry valuable arti- 
eles worth about one hundred and fifty pounds, which 
they sold for forty pounds to one Glannister, who was 
af^rwards transported for buying them, as he knew 
they had been stolen. 

The next robbery that he and John Wheeler com- 
mitted was that of a church in Surrey, that stood 
near mile from any town ; from it they took a silver 
cup, for which they obtained thirty-five shillings. 
About three weeks after this robbery was committed, 
be and Wheeler broke open the house of Lady Aber- 
gavenny, in Sussex, from which they took six silver 
tankards, a silver boiler, a silver stand, and a silver 
lamp, thirteen spoons, and two salts, which they dis- 
posed of for 130/. 

Sometime after this robbery, Wheeler and he went 
to Hertford, with the intention of robbing a house 
there, upon an information given them by a man 
who lived in the house, and who knew their charac- 
ters. When they arrived he had procured them a 
ladder, which they set up against a room window, 
by which means they entered the house, whence they 
Ftole property worth near forty pounds. 

They next went to a place called Hitchenjn Hert- 
fordshire, and in their jouriie^ \)b\MX\«c^ trt«v\aO«- "^ 
wagon, which they compeWedi \ii© ^^.%«Q>\«!t N» '«J^^ 
whilst Wheeler got into it, an^ \jooVVcom\\.^>x^^^ 
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which tuey carried into a field and broke into, and 
ibund it to contain articles of wearing apparel, and 
other things to tli« valne of aboat thirty pounds. 

Soon afterwards Thomas Newcomb and Faulkner 
woit to Bockingham-boase, in St. James's-park, and 
finding the centrj there fast asleep, they made an 
attempt to get in at one of the windows, which they 
did by the help of a ladder they found there, and 
thence got into the dre«ring-room, where they ftmnd 
bis Grace's robes, which they took away, and went 
to their old friend and correspondent JonathanWild, 
who soon afterwards informed them that an applica* 
tion had been made for the recovery thereof, and that 
a reward of a hundred pounds was offered for them, 
which reward he received, and delivered the robes, 
which were returned to the owner. 

Faulkner and his companion went as far as South • 
well, within five miles of Bedford, to the residence 
of lord Torrington. Having forced their way in by 
the kitchen window, they contrived to make them- 
selves masters of property to a considerable amount, 
and then decamped. Wheeler was soon aftewards 
taken up, and tried, and on Faulkner^s evidence con- 
victed and executed. 

One night Faulkner, one Jones, and another, en. 

tered the house of a gentleman in Bloomsbury-square, 

from whence they took an iron-bound chest, and 

carried it into Newtoner*s.lane, but were seen by the 

servants of a neigbouring baker, who suspected that 

all was not right, and informed the watchmen, who 

immediately went in pursuit of them, and came upon 

tLem while they were breaking open the chest ; in 

which were about three hundred pounds in gold' and 

silver; but the watchmen scaring them before they 

Jiad made a diitribuUon, they Yi«A vaL%X. ^viwi va «^. 

cape, each isnatching up a* muc^ monerj "aa V\%\«sA 

Would ooataia. 
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fieing one evening informed that my lord Gran- 
t]iam's butler was going to the masquerade, Tom 
Newcomb and he went to Bond-btreet, intending to 
make an attempt on his lordship's house, which they 
did that night in the butler's absence ; and getting 
over the wall, got in the back way, and in the butler's 
apartment seized all the plate they could find, which 
they sold to one Harding for upwards of 200/. 

With the same Newcomb he endeavoured to break 
open St. Ann's church in Soho, but was prevented by 
the day breaking upon them ; they had broken a way 
hrouKh the wall to the wainscot. 

Faulkner and his companion broke open a house 
viear Dumb-alley, Westminster, where he had lodged 
some time before, from whence they took about 35A 
in money, besides gold rings, snuff-boxes, and other 
things of value ; the woman of the house offering to 
call out for assistance, Newcomb swore he wouJd blow 
her brains out if she offered to speak or stir ; the 
robbery they the easier effected, by reason of Faulk- 
ner's having lived there before, so knew how the 
house was situated, and they were pretty well assured 
of finding something of value theixiin, as knowing 
the mistress thereof used to take in pawns or pledges, 
and to lend money thereon; the rings, snuff-boxes, 
&c., they sold to their friend Glannister for 22/. 

Another barglary he committed in company with 
William Field and John Brooks, in breaking open a 
shop in Cranbourn-alley, near Leicester-fields, from 
which they took a large quantity of Bermuda hats, to 
tlie value of 20/. or better, but they sold them to 
their friend Glannister for 10/. 

He and one R. Sheppard and Thompson, broke 
open a house at Kew-green, where \ii«^ %<A.>^^'*i>»Rs. 
of 250/. in moDty and plate. 

Also FsLulktiGT, Benjamin W\\\\ams, »sA '^'^^^^U 
Welliug, set out upon an expedition x.o'arkiNftV*'* 
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of the fint aiets thej cfMBinittH thrre, va» is 
tfab maAper: gou^oae^j mboot ISo'tdoekatDcoa . 
bf a fmlleauui's hemttf aail wBdm% throng die wiB> 
4am the dock laid for duner, aai aobod j in tbe 
ittom, thej lifted vp the latdi of tlie door, WilliaBH 
went ia, and warn a little black boj pUjin^ in tbe 
yard; aoCiritbffaiidiag wbieb be stepped iato tbe 
diniaif-fOoiBy where was a eoosiderabie qnaotity of 
plate oo tbe table and sideboard, readj set out for 
dinner, and banded the same to Welling and Fanlk- 
■er, with vbicb tbej all went off^ and apon their 
return to London sold it all to a silvemnith in Red 
lion-street, wbo paid llOiL fM" it at the Red Lion 
tavern, near WbiteehapeL 

Another time Fanlkner and Richard Shepherd, 
with Thomas Hunt, went to the late dnke of Rox- 
burgh's in St James'S'Square, and broke into the 
same through the pantry window; they beard tbe 
servants all drinking above stairs, and they were 
also surprised by tbe watchman, so that they were 
obliged to get off as fast as they could, however they 
brought away as much plate as they sold for 3251. 

This practice Faulkner followed for some time, in 
company with one Stone, wbo aflewards being ta.ken 
up on suspicion of coining, to save himself he im> 
peached him, and he was taken on his information 
in Plumbtree-street, in St. Giles's, but whilst he was 
in custody upon that account, Stone, who was in- 
tended for an evidence against him, made his escape 
out of the hands of the messenger, in whose custody 
he had been confined ; but being afterwards re-taken, 
Faulkner was admitted an evidence against him, and 
he was tried, convicted, and executed for the same 
fact for which he had impeached him, and he after 
some time obtained his \\beTVj. 
Many crimes of various naXxxxe* "Va ««k«!\\Xr^> 
tut wait at length Uken« conNicUdi asA xxw»Yit%*A 
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6iit after his return fell to his old method of busi- 
ness, which he practised as formerly ; and some time 
after, being acquainted with one Roden, (the same 
person who was impeached by Wheeler, then in New 
Prison, as an accomplice with Fielder, Bush, Rose, 
and Walker, then under sentence, for the robbery 
committed at Edgeware and Marybone), he, in com 
pany, with the said Roden, engaged in his former 
practice of coining; but he being taken up about 
two years after for putting off bad money, and 
charged on suspicion of coining, to save himself he 
impeached Roden, and he was taken, committed, and 
prosecuted at Kingston on . his evidence ; but that 
not being sufficient, he was acquitted. 

Besides the preceding robberies committed in the 
company of others, he was guilty of many when he 
had no company. One evening as he was going 
over Lincoln's>inft- Fields, he attacked a gentleman, 
and rifled his pockets, taking from him, among other 
articles, a gold watch and thirty-five guineas. 

One evening he went to the Thme Tuns, in Fet* 
ter-lane, and asking for a room,' he was showed up 
stairs, where he ordered a tankard of beer. After- 
wards he called for a quartern of brandy, which was 
given him in a silver pot ; soon after this he mad**, 
his way out through the window, and took away 
with him the silver tankard and quartern pot, and 
that without paying the reckoning. 

From a puolic-house near Covent-garden, wlierebe 
went in and called for a tankard of beer, in the even- 
ing, he went off with a silver tankard, but being soon 
missed, he was closely pursued, andheescaptd by only 
falling flat down, by which means, the niglit bi^iv$^ 
dark, those in pursuit of him m\Bs^\ttxi\. 

Some time aflerwards he was detec^A\ m Vary«ML^^ 
pas8 bad money , and was taken into coaXcAl ••'^'^ *?•* 
terwards brought before a mag^BUate, 'w\iO co«wna5<^ 
198 g 
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ted bim to prison ; and at the sessions held at Guild- 
ball, in October, 1733, be was tried for offering 
three counterfeit half-crowns, knowing them to be 
fuch, and being found guilty, be was sentenced to pay 
a fine, and to be imprisoned for twelve months. He 
lay in Newgate till the period of imprisonment had 
elapsed, but he was unable to pay the fine, and a 
gentleman, commiserating bis condition, procured a 
mitigation of the fine, on Faulkner promising to go 
sea on his release. He had not long been at liberty 
when be committed the robbery for which he suffered, 
that of stealing a show glass. 

lie was executed at Tyburn, on Monday the lOtb 
of March, 173^ 



EUGENE ARAM. 

The accounts of the life of this man have become 
of late so widely circulated, and the particulars re 
tpecting the murder of which he was the perpetrator 
so generally known, that any notice of him in this 
work would appear almost supererogatory, were it 
not that a charge Qf oversight and omission could, 
without injustice, be reasonably advanced against it, 
were we to slight over or leave unmentioned a name 
so notorious. We shall, therefore, give a summary 
of bis history, commencing with an account of his 
family and early life, furnished by himself at the 
request of the two gentlemen who, at his own par- 
ticular desire, attended him at his condemnation. 

" I was born at Ramsgill, a little village .in the 
NetherdaJe, in 1704. M^ hv^Xax^mX t«.V«i\Qns had 
been sabstantial and ic^uXAWe Vcl VSaaX. ^^^^ Vi\ %, 
gre&t many genetationft : m^ ^'^^'^^f^.^T,^ ""^"^tS^^ 
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and an excellent draughtsman. He served the right 
reverend bishop of London, Dr. Compton, with greal 
approbation; which occasioned his being recom- 
mended to Newby, in this county, to Sir EdwanI 
Blackett, whom he served in the capacity of gardener, 
with much credit to himself, and satisfaction to that 
family, for above thirty years. Upon the decease 
of that baronet, he went, and was retained in the 
service of Sir John Ingilby, of Ripley, Bart, where 
he died; respected when living, and lament^ -when 
dead. My father's ancestors were of great antiquity 
and consideration in the county, and originally 
British. Their surname is local, for they were for- 
merly lords of the town of Haram, or Aram, on the 
southern banks of the Tees, and opposite to Sock- 
burn, in Bishopric ; and appear in the records of 
St Mary's, at York, among many charitable names, 
early and considerable benefactors to that abbey. 
They, many centuries ago, removed from these parts, 
and were settled under the fee of the lords Mowbray, 
in Nottinghamshire, at Haram or Aram Park, in the 
neighbourhood of Newark upon Trent; where they 
were possessed of no less than three knight's fees in 
tlie reign of Edward the Third. Their lands, I find 
not whether by purchase or marriage, came into the 
hands of the present lord Lexington. While the name 
existed in the county, some of them were several 
times high sheriffs for the county; and one was pro- 
fessor of divinity, if 1 remember right, at Oxfoni, 
and died at York. The last of the chief of this 
family was Thomas Aram, Esq. of Gray's inn, and 
one of the commissioners of the sail ofiice, under 
queen Anne. He married one of the co-I:v«\x«»sk»» vX 
Sir John Coningsby, of Noriki M\mm*, Vsi ^«tN.^^x^- 
shire. His seat, which was Yiia o^n esX^Vft* ^^^V 
the Wild, near Shenley, in l\ert«oT^s>D\\^» hi\«.^ 
taw Jblm, and where he died wixiiout. \ssvxe. 
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* I was removed very young, along with my mother 
to Skelton, near Newby ; and thence, at five or six 
years old, my father making a little purchase at 
Bondgate, near Ripon, his family went thither. 
There I went to school j where I was made cafiable 
of reading the Testament, which was all I was ever 
taught, except, a long time after, for about a month, 
in a very advanced age for that, with the reverend 
Mr. Alcock, of Bumsal. 

** After this, about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, 1 went to my father at Newby, and attended 
faim in the family there, till the death of Sir Edward 
Blackett. It was here my propensity to literature 
first appeared, for being always of a solitary dis- 
position, and uncommonly fond of retirement and 
bo-iks, I enjoyed here all the repose and opportunity 
1 could wish. My study at that time was engaged 
in the mathematics : I know not what my acquisi- 
tions were, but I am certain my application was in- 
tense and unwearied. 1 found in my father's library 
there, which contained a very great number of books 
in most branches, Kersey's Algebra, Ley bourn's 
Ciirsus Mathematicus, Ward's Young Mathemati- 
cian's Guide, Harris's Algebra, &c. and a great many 
more; but these being the books in which I was 
ever most conversant, I remember them the better. 
I wa» even then equal to the management of qua- 
dratic equations, and their geometrical constructions. 
After we left Newby, I repeated the same studies in 
Bondgate, and went over all parts 1 had studied be* 
fore, I believe not altogether unsuccessfully. 

** But about the age of sixteen, I was sent for to 
London, being thought, upon examination by Mr. 
Christopher Blackett, quaVv&e^ \a «&t^e Vvim as book- 
keeper in his counling-Viowse. l\et%% ^^^^t %.^«>6x wt 
^ , t^o, I took the small-pox and wiSwft^^^^^^^^^^'^l 
y under that distem^t. 1 tetu™^ \vwaft %iB^^ - 
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there with leisure on my hands, and a new addition of 
authors to those brought me from Newby, I renewed 
not only my mathematical studies, but began and 
prosecuted others, of a different turn, with much 
avidity and diligence. These were poetry, history, 
and antiquities ; the charms of which quite destroyed 
all the heavier beauties of numbers in lines, whose 
applications and properties I now pursued no longer^ 
except occasionally in teaching. 

<< I was, after some time employed in this manner, 
invited into Netherdale, my native air, where I first 
engaged in a school, and where^ unfortunately enough 
for me, I married. The misconduct of the wife which 
that place afforded me, has procured me this prosecu- 
tion, this prison, this infamy, and this sentence. 

'* During my marriage here, perceiving the defi- 
ciencies ia my education, and sensible of my want of 
the learned languages, and prompted by an irresisti- 
ble covetottsness of knowledge, I commenced a series 
of studies in that way, and undertook the tedious- 
ness of the intricacies and the labour of grammar; 
I selected Lilly from the rest, all of which I got and 
repeated by heart. The task of repeating it all every 
day was impossible while I attended the school; so I 
divided it into portions; by which method it was pro- 
nounced thrice every week^ and this I performed for 
years. 

" I next became acquainted with Camden's Gr^ek 
Grammar, which I also repeated in the same manner, 
viemoriter* Thus instructed, I entered upon the Latin 
classics, whose allurements repaid my assiduities and 
my labours. I remember to have, at first, overhunf^ 
five lines for a whole day; andaev«t^\iiii\^'fe'^^'«^- 
f'll course of my reading, \tS\. wa^ oxve ^^asaJ^ >S^'^ 
did, or thought I did, perfcctX'y com^te\i«v^''^^ ^ 

''After I had accurately perused tve^i ^^^'^^.j^ 
l^Un classics, historians and voeVi^ \ ^«»^ ^^ 
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the Greek Testament, first parsing every word as 1 
proceeded; next I ventured upon Hesiod, Homerj 
Theocritus, Heroditus, Thucydides, and all the Greek 
tragedians: a tedious labour was this ; but my former 
acquaintance with history lessened it extremely; be- 
cause it threw light upon many passages, which with- 
out that assistance must have appeared obscure. 

*^ In the midst of these literary pursuits a man and 
horse from my good friend William Norton, Esq., 
came for me from Knaresborough, bearing that gen. 
tleman's letter inviting me thither; and accordingly 
I repaired there in soipe part of the year 1734, and 
was, I believe, well accepted and esteemed there. Here, 
not satisfied with my former acquisitions, I prosecuted 
the attainment of Hebrew, and with indefatigable di- 
ligence. I had Buxtorff's Grammar, but that being 
perplexed, or not explicit enough, at least in my opin- 
ion at that time, I collected no less than eight or ten 
different grammars ; and thus one very often supplied 
the omissions of the others, and was, I found, of ex 
traordinary advantage. Then I purchased the Bible 
in the original, and read the whole Pentateuch, with 
an intention to go through the whole of it, which I 
attempted, but wanted time. 

<< In April, I think the I8th, 1744, 1 went again to 
London, and i^reed to teach the Latin and writing, 
for the Rev. Mr. Painblanc, in Piccadilly, which he, 
along with a salary, returned, by teaching me French ; 
wherein I observed the pronunciation the most formi- 
dable part, at least to me, who had never before known 
a word of it. By continued application every night 
and every opportunity, I overcame this, and soon be- 
came a tolerable master of French. I remained in this 
Bitnaition two years and above. 
'* Some time after this \ weivl \o l\«^%,ViiV>s^^^^^^- 
ffof writiDg-mastfir, and served a^^VXwom^^^^^. 
oe Jead; and stayed, aitet \.Yia\» mV\^ ••'^^^l ^^ 
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reverend gentleman. I continued here between tkree 
and four years. To several other places I then sue 
ceeded, and all that while used every occasion for im- 
provement 1 then transcribed acts of parliament to 
be registered in chancery; and after went down to the 
free-school in Lynn. 

** From my leaving Knaresborough to this time is 
a long interval, which I had filled up with the farther 
study of history and antiquities, heraldry and botany ; 
in the last of which I was very agreeably entertained, 
there being in that study so extensive a display of 
nature. I well knew Toumefort, Ray, Miller, Lin- 
naeus, &c. 1 made frequent visits to the botanic garden 
at Clie]sea; and traced pleasure through a thousand 
fields : at last, few plants, domestic or exotic, were 
unknown to me. Amidst all this I ventured upon thf 
Chaldee and Arabic ; and, with a design to understand 
them, supplied my8^fwitb£rpeniu8,Chappelow,and 
others : but I had not time to obtain any great know, 
ledge of the Arabic ; the Chaldee 1 found easy enough^ 
because of its connexion with the Hebrew. 

** I then investigated the Celtic, as far as possible, 
in all its dialects ; began collections, and made compa- 
risons between that, the English, the Latin, the Greek, 
aud even the Hebrew. I had made notes, and com- 
pared above three thousand of these together, and 
found such a surprising affinity, even beyond any 
expectation or conception, that 1 was determined to 
proceed through the whole of these languages, and 
form a comparative lexicon, which I hoped would 
account for numberless vocables in use with us, the 
Latins, and Greeks, before concealed and unobserved : 
this, or something like it, was the desi^tL <A'^^«t> 
gyman of great erudition inSco^MA\ VaXSxxK»sx. 
prove abortive, for he died before Yi«eiLWMX«A.V^%^^ 
most of my books and papers axe "no'9« iwaW^'w^ «■ 
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fiuch is the account Eugene Aram has ^ven oF him- 
self until the commission of the fatal act that brought 
down upon him the execration of the world and the 
last vengeance of the law. Of all the crimes man is 
capable of committing, there is none so ofiensive to 
Omnipotence as murder; and the Almighty, therefore, 
seems to be more intent to expose that heinous and 
accursed offence to mankind ; to warn and admonish 
them, to show them thai rocks cannot hide, nor dis- 
tance secure them from the i-ievitable consequences 
of the violation of that law which nature dictates and 
man confirms. The extraordinary means by which 
this murder was brought to light, is one of the many 
instances of this divine interposition. 

Daniel Clark was bom at Knaresbwrough, of repu. 
table parents, where he lived and followed the business 
of a shoemaker. About the month of January, in 
1744 or 5, he married, and became possessed of pro 
perty to the amount of two or three hundred pounds 
He was at that time in very good credit at Knares- 
boroufi'b; Mjid it is supposed a scheme was then laid 
by Eugene Aram, at that time a schoolmaster in the 
Jown, and one Houseman a flax-dresser, to de£i*aud 
several tradesmen of great quantities of goods and 
plate, Clark having been chosen as the fittest person 
to carry their plan into execution ; for, as he then 
lived in very good reputation, and, moreover, was 
lately marrial, he was the person of all others best 
calculated to efieci the intended purpose. Accord- 
ingly, Clark fo** some days went about to various 
tradesmen in the town, and under the pretext that. 
as he was newly married, it was not altogether irra« 
tioDaX to suppose that cloth, and table and bed linen, 
would considerably conlr\V»iX;& \o \)\% TDA.\x\t&»u\al 
comfortf he took up a great. <\xiflJB^v.i ^^ \vft«si ^sA 
woollen dnpery goods; tbevrottii^ d.«ai«w o\ Y^xiw^ 
borough fiCDdenng up tbe\t oommo^VM*^^'^^'^'^ 
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mjst zeal and expedition on 8o interesting an occa- 
sioa. After this, be went to several innkeepers and 
others, and borrowed a silver tankard of one, a siU 
ver pint of another, and the like, under the pretence 
that he was to have company that night, and should 
be glad of the use of them at supper ; and in order 
to give a colour to his story, he procured of the inn- 
keepers (of whom he had borrowed the plate) ale and 
other liquors to regale his visiters. 

Some suspicious circumstances, however, appear- 
ing that night and the following morning, it was ru- 
moured that Clark had absconded ; and upon inquiry 
most certainly he was not to be found. An active 
search was immediately made for the goods and the 
plate with which he had provided himself, when some 
part of the goods was found in Houseman's house 
and another part dug up ih Aram's garden ; but as 
no plate could be found, it was concluded, somewhat 
naturally, that Clark had decamped with it The 
strictest inquiry was instantly set on foot to discover 
his retreat; persons were dispatched to all parts, 
advertisements describing his person inserted in all 
the papers ; but to no purpose. 

Eugene Aram being suspected to be an accom- 
plice, a process was granted against him by the stew- 
ard of the honour of Knaresborough to arrest him 
for a debt due to a Mr. Norton, with a view to de- • 
tain him till such time as a warrant could be obtained 
from the justice of the peace to apprehend him upon 
that charge. To tbe surprise of all, however, the 
money was instantly paid, and moreover, at the same 
time, a considerable mortgage upon his house at 
JBondgate was also discharged. Soon &Ct«.t^«:i^<k 
Aram left the town, and was not. Yitax^ ^^ >S^ ^^* 
wontb of June, 1758, when tbe mut^«.t oS. ^:\^x>-^o(«&.- 

/a'A" traced to him, he was founA. tesa\^\^% ^\>'2^^«rt 
Upwards of thirteen years alut C\w>6.* '^^^^'^ 
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ance, it happened that a labourer employed in dig- 
ging for stone to supply a lime-kiln, at a place call- 
ed Thistle-hill, near Knaresborough, striking about 
half a yard and half a quarter deep, turned up an 
arm bone and the leg of a human skeleton. His cu- 
riosity being excited, he carefully removed the eaith 
round about the place, and discovered all the bones 
of a human body, presenting an appearance from 
their position, as if the body had b^n doubled at 
the hips, though the bones were all perfect. This 
remarkable occurrence was rumoured in the town, 
and gave rise to a suspicion that Daniel Clark ha<l 
been murdered and buried there ; for no other per- 
son had been missed thereabouts for sixty years and 
upwards. The coroner was instantly informed, and 
an inquest summoned. 

The wife of Eugene Aram, who had frequently 
before given liints of her suspicions, was now exa* 
amined. From her evidence it appeared that Clark 
was an intimate acquaintance of Aram's before the 
8th of February, 1744-5, and they had had frequent 
transactions together, and with Houseman also. On 
the morning of February 8, 1744-5, as early as two 
o'clock, Aram, Clark, and Houseman came to Aram's 
house, and went up stairs, where they remained for 
about an hour. They then went out together, and 
• Clark being the last, she observed that he had a sack 
or wallet on his back. About four. Houseman and 
Aram returned, but without their companion, Clark. 
** Where is Clark ?'' she inquired ; but her husband 
only returned an angry look in reply, and desired 
h^r to go to bed, which she refused, and told him, 
"she feared he had been doing something wrong.*' 
Anun then went down stain w\\.Vi \]Bk« candle, and 
Bhe, being desirous to Vim>w 'wYibX \)ci«5 ni^t^ ^wxi^^ 
^ followed them, and from Vbe X»v ^^ ^^^ «Xa:v» W^^ 
i^^uscanan say, « She's cottier* ^^ *» ^^^ ^^'^^ 
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tell.'* " What can she tell, poor simple thing?'* re- 
plied Aram; ** she knows nothing. I'll hold the door 
to prevent her coming." ** It's of no use, something 
must be done,** returned Houseman ; ** if she don't 
split now, she will some other time." '^No, no, 
foolish," her husband said ; ** we'll coax her a little 
till her passion is off, and then" — ^ What H' said 
Houseman, sullenly. — ^ Shoot her," whispered Aram, 
^ shoot her !'' Mrs. Aram, hearing this discourse, 
became very much alarmed, but remained quiet. At 
seven o'clock the same morning they both left the 
house, and she, immediately their backs were turned 
went down stairs, and observed that there had beea 
a fire below, and all the ashes taken out of the grate. 
She then examined the dunghill, and perceived ashes 
of a different kind lying upon it, and turning them 
over, found several pieces of linen and woollen cloth 
very nearly burnt, which had the appearance of 
wearing apparel. When she returned into the house, 
she found a handkerchief that she had lent to House- 
man the night before, and a round spot of blood on 
it about the size of a shilling. Houseman returned 
soon afterwards, and she charged him with havio;^ 
done some dreadful thing to Clark ; but he pretended 
total Ignorance, and added, *' she was a fool, ai:d 
knew not what she said.** From these circumstances 
she fully and conscientiously believed that Daniel 
Clark was murdered by Houseman and Eugene Aram, 
on the 8th of February, 1744.5. 

Several other witnesses were examined, all- affirm* 
ing that Houseman and Bugene Aram were the last 
persons seen with Clark, especially on the night of 
the 7th of February, being that after which he ««& 
missing. Upon hearing the&e \je«.\XTi!kO\»»*> '^^'^"^- 
man, who was present, was obMrvedi \o >Q««wa»^^j 
restless, discovering all the «if;aa ^^ Igo^^ *23 
trembling, turning pale, and ««IV(et\ii^'^'^=^^^ 
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what he did with the body afterwards, bat beliered 
that Aram left it at the mouth of the cave; for thatt 
teeing Aram do this, lest he might share the same 
fyttCt be made the best of his way to the bridge-end, 
whercy looking back, he saw Aram coming from tho 
cave-side, (which is in a private rock adjoining the 
river,) and could discern a bundle in his hand, but 
did not know what it was : upon this he hastened away 
to the town, without either joining Aram or seeing 
him again till the next day, and from that time he 
bad never had discourse with him. He stated, how- 
ever, afterwards, that Clark's body was buried in St 
Robert's cave, and that he was sure it was there, but 
desired it might remain till such time as Aram was 
taken. He added further, that Clark's head lay to 
the right, in the turn at the entrance of the cave. 

Proper persons were instantly appointed to examine 
St. Robert's cave, when, agreeably to Houseman's 
confession, the skeleton of a human body (the head 
lying as he had described) was found. A warrant wa« 
instantly issued to apprehend Eugene Aram, who was 
discovered to be living at Lynn in the capacity of 
usher at a rchool. He confessed before the magistrate 
that he was well acquainted with Clark, and, to the 
best of his remembrance, about or before the 8th of 
February, 1744-5, but utterly denied any participa- 
tion in the frauds which Clark stood charged with at 
the time of his disappearance. He also declared that 
be knew nothing of the murder, and that the state- 
ments made by his wife were without exception false : 
'he, however, declined to sign his examination, on the 
same plea preferred by Houseman, that he might 
recollect himself better, and lest any thing should be 
omitted which might afterwards occmt to him. On 
being conducted to the casUe, Yie A.e»\te^ Xft t^XMxx^^ 
««d acAnowJedged that he vras at. VvUo^tL>wyQsfc'«V««k 
^ouseaxAa and Clark came U> Yiim m\3a. »«»» T^»^' 
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of which Clark bad defrauded his neighbours. He 
could not but observe tnat the former was very dili- 
gent in assisting ; in fact, it was altogether House- 
man's business ; and there was no truth whatever in 
the statement that he came there to sign a note or 
instrument All the leather which Clark had pos- 
sessed himself of, amounting to a considerable value, 
was concealed under flax at Houseman's housey with 
the intention of disposing of it little by little, to pre- 
vent any suspicion of his being concerned in the 
robbery. The plate was beaten flat in St Robert's 
cave. At fourfWock in the morning, they, thinking 
that it was too late to enable Clark to leave with 
safety, agreed that he should stay there till the next 
night, and he accordingly reoMiined there all the fol- 
lowing day. In order, then, the better to effect his 
escape, they both went down the cave. Houseman only 
entering, while he watched without, lest anv person 
should surprise them. On a sudden he heard a nbii-e, 
and Houseman appeared at the mouth of the cave, 
and told him that Clark was gone. He had a bag 
with him, containing plate, which he said he had pur- 
chased of Clark, money being much more portable 
tlian such cumbersome articles. They then went to 
Houseman's house, and concealed the property there 
he fully believing that Clark had escaped. He never 
heard any thing of Clark subsequenUy, and was as 
much surprised to hear there was a suspicion of his 
being murdered, as that he (Eugene Aram) should be 
considered to be the murderer. Notwithstanding this 
surprise, however, his examination having been signed, 
he was committed with his companion to York castle^ 
there to await the assizes. 

On the third of August, 175Q, ^Xx«3 ^«fc\^^^^icw 
brought to the bar. Hott8emaxi^«A«tT'wl\%tkft^o^'*^»» 
£>rm€r indictment, acquUted, «k»^ %Aw»^^^»\^^i^^^ 
tiffAiust Araw, who was thereupon «iXt«^%^*^* ^^^ 
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man waa then called, and deposed to the S9.me effect 
as that which has already appeared in his own con. 
fission. Several witnesses were called, who gave 
evidence as to finding several kinds of goods buried 
in Aram's garden, Aram's knowledge of the fact of 
Clark's possessing two hundred pounds, and to show 
that they both had been seen together on the even- 
ing of the 7th of February. After which the skull 
was produced in court; on the left side there was a 
fracture, from the nature of which it was impossible 
to have been done but by the sroke of some blunt 
instrument. The skull was beallii inwards, and 
could not be replaced but from within. The surgeon 
gave if, as hi^ opinion, that no such breach could 
proceed froni uatural d^ay ; that it was not a recent 
fracrture made by the spade or axe by which it might 
have been dug up ; but seemed to be of some years' 
standing. 

Eugene Aram's defence, which he read, was markea 
with an undoubted manifestation of very considerable 
powers. It was learned and argumentative ; and in 
some passages, glowing and eloquent He attemptet! 
to show, that no rational inference can be drawn that 
a person is dead who suddenly disappears; — that 
hermitages such as St. Robert's cave were the con- 
stant repositories of the bones of the recluse ; that 
the proofs of this were well authenticated ; and, that 
therefore the conclusion that the bones found were 
those of some one killed in battle, or of $iome ascetic, 
remained no less reasonably than impatiently ex- 
pected by him. A verdict of guilty was however 
returned, and he was condemned to be hanginl ac- 
cordingly. 

On the fnoming after his condemnation, he con- 
fessed the justice of his >»entei\<ie X.<> V\\tt x.'«<» ^^wMXt. 
men who attended him, and wiV.xvov^\fe^^«A^.^\^^.\!«ft 
j&d murdered Clark. HetoUxiiem i^^o.x'osxX* 
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raspected Clark of having an unlawful eonimcrctf 
with bis wife; and that at tbe time of the murder 
tie felt persuaded he wa3 acting right, but tince^ he 
had thought otherwise. 

It was generally believed, as. he promised to make 
a more ample confession on the day he was executed 
of every thing prior to the murder, that the whole 
would have been disclosed ; but be put an end to 
any farther discovery, by an attempt upon his imik 
life. When he was called from his bed to have bit 
chains taken off, he refused, alleging that he wad 
wry weak. On moving him, it was found that h« 
had inflicted a severe wound upon his arm, from 
which tlie blood was flowing copiously. Hu bad 
concealed a razor in the condemned hold some time 
before. By proper and prompt applications he was 
brought to himself, and though weak from loss of 
blood, conducted to Tyburn in York, where, being 
asked if he had anything to say, he answered, ** No." 
He was then executed, and bis body conveyed Ui 
Knaresborough Forest, and bung in chains, pursuaat 
to his sentence. 

That £ugcne Aram murdered Garh is beyond all 
question, since we have his confession ; that he com- 
mitted the murder actuated by the cause he alleges^ 
is open to great suspicion. The solicitude which all 
men, even the most vicious, manifest to leave bebiD<l 
a memory mingled with some little good, prompted 
him, doubtless, to give his crime the mitigatory mo- 
tive to which he attributes it. That the perpetration 
of a murder is unjustifiable, even urged by the wrong 
which Aram states himself to have suspected, must 
be obvious to every rightly-constituted mind ; aad. 
whether the horrible act can be exXjeavi^Xfc^ Vj ^»w ^^- 
ijberate and foul an attack ou \.Yve NvcVa^ ^^^ '^^Id^ 
racter of a woman, whom he u^otv «KN. ^^i^-"^'^'^^'*'']^^ 
^ith infamous barbarity, is a axxes-VAOti "^.^ ^"^^ 
108 S 
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dcntly leave txi the common sense of every man. That 
Eugene Aram was leagued with Clark and House 
man in their fraud at Knaresborough, there can be 
little doubt ; that he plundered his unhappy victim 
after be had murdered him, there tian be less ; that 
no sense of domestic injury would urge a man to rob 
another who had wronged him after he had slain 
him, needs only to be mentioned to be admitted ; and 
therefore, believing conscientiously from these facts 
that the charge against his wife was not sustained, a 
double indignation is entailed upon the wretch who 
could add to the measure of his crime this gratuitoni 
salumny. How strong a proof have we here of the 
impotence of knowledge when apart from christian 
principle. How obvious, in this history, is the truth 
of that scripture which saith, ** Verily there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth !" 

Notwithstanding these facts and the inferences that 
every attentive reader must inevitably draw from 
them, Eugene Aram has been deemed a fit hero for 
a popular novel ; and the execration which attaches 
to bis conduct and character has been attempted to 
be converted into a sentimental commiseration for a 
yenile student who murders his friend on philosophic 
cal principles, and converts his property to his own 
Uae purely with a view to the interests of science and 
the intellectual progress of the world at large ! Bah 1 
Such writersi such readers i 
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The unhappy subject of the following pages was 
executed in the city of Edinburgh, in the month of 
July, 1821, in the twenty -first year of his age. His 
life, though so short, was old in infamy ; and his 
story unfolds as undeviating a course of wickedness^ 
as ever disgraced human nature; it was related at 
various times by himself, while under sentence of 
death; and thus, though the remembrance of the 
evil he committed survives him, unfortunately, no 
good is recorded of him, excepting his, we hope, not 
too late repentance. His adventures fall far short of 
those of Barrington, Yaux, &c.; he must be rather 
classed as a hero of an humbler sphere, without the 
atrocity that marks a kind of criminal grandeur, and 
demtinds abhorrent vengeance, while less crimes 
obtain only contemptuous stripes. He committed, 
however, at least, one murder, that of Morrin, the 
turnkey of Dumfries jail, for which he suffered the 
merited sentence of the law. He never appears to 
have wanted courage in any of the appalling inci- 
dents or dangers to which bis turpitude exposed him. 
The career of vice is not without its moral lesson ; 
and, in this respect, the memoir of Hoggart, who has 
expiated his ofiences on the scaffold, is most unques- 
tionably calculated to do more good than the adven- 
tures of the renowned Don Juan, and other heroes of 
the modern school, dressed out in all the gay colours 
of genius, and as happy revellers in every loose in- 
dulgence and species of sin, as lust, rapine, robbery 
and assassination. In this memoir, the yoxiAk i^^^^^ 
of the miserable criminal ca\\a fetVVi o>a.x ^v^-k"*^^ 
we are not insensibly led, by Ae\\ia\v^tca&Q^vs\%%^^^ 
dazzling fancies, to lose our Ae\A«X«».Uo^ ^^ ^"^^ Vv* 
admiration of the perpetrator, Vn. ^»v>>q\. ^» ^ 
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mwCiret, *ad in somnr for apparently inadTCTtenl 
circttinsUoeei eoatroUiBg Ids dfcstioj. Here the 
lovel J Bj f Hip ii s are matit women of the town, and the 
€awmg f obleti of intoxicating wine and ncdar, 
coflUBon drink, gin or beer; the deareat awtoriifr in 
depredation n batapoCyandthefaigfa-qHrited coraair 
bot a pirate robber, whofe daring earries him thniogh 
his brief Yojage^ and ilnallj sniienders him to the 






Darid HoggartTs original relation is foil of what 
arc eallcd dcmg terms; the writer of this, however^ 
purposelj omits them out o^ he trusts, obvious and 
praiseworthj motives — respeet to the puritj of the 
rising generatian, to which such guilty knowledge 
must coorrey harm, and mar the good intent that led 
to the publisbiog of his crimes. 

He was bom near Edinburgh, in November, 1800, . 
of parents situated in middle life ; but a large family, 
aud ocpenses incident to such an increase, rather re- 
duced them ; yet they were still comfortable in their 
cirrumstances, and much reitpected. Out of pity to 
I hem, and in compliance with the wishes of the de* 
* ea^ed culprit, we abstain from saying more concern* 
ing them than that Hoggart was the real name. In 
«11 his scrapes, David was very tenacious not to in- 
volve his family in his guilt, and denied his name 
and residence as often as he could. The strong in« 
terest he had in this respect, appears in a verse, 
among others, he made a short time before his exc- 
lion. Of the levity a number of lines contained, he 
testified afterwards a strong contrition, and attributes 
them to a spirit of outward bravado, while he was 
inwardly suffering all the torments of a guilty con- 
fcJcnce, His father, biolhers^ and sisters, are still 
iving to lament his guVVly ewe«t^ ^ti^ ^\«av^Nja^ 
itb, but his motber svwiVl \itoVetL-\xcM\»A. v. >Jsa 
ve, as soon as &he, i^oot N«oaiWv> ^a^^>^K« ta. 
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peatnl trials, that her favourite son vai not to be 
reclaimed from the fell paths of vice. Thjg fatal 
event made but a transient impression on David j as 
to his pursuits he at fir^t promised fair, but soon re- 
turned to his guilty- companions, and meretricious 
haunts. 

His first fault was truancy from school, which had 
been carried on to a dangerous length before a dis- 
covery was made, by the mother accidentally calling 
At the seminary, and finding her son absent; it was 
then discovered that he had made the story of his 
ivpeated absences good to his master. Upon this 
being found out, he was watehed, and it was discover- 
ed that he was connected with a body of pickpockets 
and before he attained fully his tenth year, he was 
arraigned at the bar as a thief, but turned over to 
his fj'iends at the intercession of the prosecutor, on 
account of his imbecile age. 

For a twelvemonth he was confined strictly at 
home, as his parents thought; but he said in prisoa 
that be often had a scamper with the lads of the 
town, after his parents and the rest of the family 
were in bed, and little knowing what was going on. 

He was bound apprentice to a mill-wright at this 
early period, in hopes to detach him from all bud 
pursuits ; and he slept at home. He says for himself, 
that he frequently collected money for his master, 
but never defrauded him of a penny ; yet the same- 
ness of the life he led, the early horn's his parents 
kept, and his scantiness of cash, disgusted him, and 
in addition to this, several of his old companions pur- 
sued him with their remarks, and be determined to 
cut, as he expresses it, the concern altogether. 

His person, at this time, gave indica.tvoti% ol >Sda. 
superiorit/ which mature years wo\)\^ aXXas^Na'^^*'- 
tall Ju stature, and of a command\u% a&v*^^ » ^^^^"^^ 
to flexible that they could turu any "^M ^^ ^* 
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and legf that in speed resembled the deer when fiist 
ftaited from its natiTe plains. 

He mentioned some peculiar eircnmstancesy an 
OTer-hastj birth, and two teeth when bom, with an 
uncommon forwardness of intellect and speech; 
sure] J thej were gifts not to be misused. In one of 
his apprehensions, being under close confinement in 
Edinburgh, he said, ** I cannot help it; I was born 
for a thief; look at my fingers, thej are all of an 
equal length, like the prongs of a fork, and thus 
thej never fail me.^ This was true; his fingers 
reached all to one exact length, and is rather curious, 
but bv no means singular, or as being confined to 
that indiridual. A gentleman present, who was 
esteemed for his researehes in philosophy and nature, 
said, ** My lad, make a good use of your long, forked 
fingers, as many have done before you; one of the 
best emperors that ever lived had the like, and so had 
a celebrated professor of music ; the one was a vir. 
tuous, just, enlightened, and most exalted sovereign ; 
and the other, what Pope terms, a noble wol'k — an 
honest man ; and I could quote several other exam- 
ples/' Hoggart, at that time a most hardened sinner, 
only sneered at the remark and advice joined toge* 
iber, and said, *< Fate was fate** — an unhappy con* 
elusion, drawn by too many out of the right line, 
who let things come and go as they will, and never 
set their shoulder to the wheel, but accuse predesti- 
nation of all their wants and woes. 

Again, by the influence of his friends, Hoggart 

was received by his former master, and all went on 

for some time in a most favourable manner, nor were 

any reflections cast on him, as to former misconduct, 

to damp his spirits, or c&;st, as his poor father more 

ih&n once observed, a 8lumb\\w^->AocV. Vti xiaR, ^-wj ^A 

his doing well ; and such mo^ Vi^ \ftttMA,^^xv\:\xv>\^\ 

' he according to king CYiav\ea'*t\A*t,^'ft^^^'^>!^^^^ ^V 
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old grievances. But the old complaint returned oC 
early hours, and want of money to revel with : he 
began to filch handkerchiefs, and other loose game 
as he termed it ; but at this time he knew not how 
to dispose of such prizes to advantage, and out of 
mere necessity dropt the pursuit, and looked out for 
cash only, of which he got occasional supplies in this 
dangerous way without detection. 

Unhappily for him, his good, forbearing, and most 
kind master died, and it was three months before he 
could gain another employer; and this was a bad 
season for him, as he had more gratifying oppor- 
tunities for indulging his natural propensities to viee 
and extravagance: but here we will let him speak for 
himself. 

*^ I never was given to drink further than as it 
promoted fun in society ; but 1 was inordinarily fond 
of raffles, cards, and dancing, and this led me to the 
company of loose females, that caused my ruin ; and 
all I got, I spent profusely on them. Constancy wa« 
not my motto ; like the grand Seignior, I threw my 
handkerchief first to one, and then to another, as fancy 
prompted; and my character for generosity urged 
them to meet me more than half way. A good-dis- 
posed woman may work miracles with a man who Iovch 
her; but, alas, for me 1 I only loved the reverse of all 
that is virtuous, and those who for mon«4y would chat 
and advise me in fziiquity. On the other hand my 
male companions learned me to be very expert in sin ; 
I grew into such a state that I dared not to think or 
reflect, night 6r day ; I looked backward on folly, and 
forward with dread ; I was ashamed to look my parents 
and relations in the face, and 1 fatally quitted my ' 
home. Oh ! my poor mother, how bv\.\»t -««* \w*j«^ 
grief} hut I was lost to a\\ feeWii^— xXit ^wW^ai^^^*- 
upper- hsLDd o( me, ^ 

**My most dangerous assoc\a\A "w«a «* ^a>axv% 
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Bomed Baraard M'Guire, aa Irishman, who went 
amongst us by the slang appellation of the darling of 
a hoy. Though of the sister kingdom, he was ap- 
prenticed to a tailor at Dumfries, but preferred the 
profession of a pickpocket He was tall , athletic, and 
courageous, and became my instnicter in the science ; 
in short, he was clever at every thing, and always 
gave me fair play as to my share ; but we sometimes 
played the double on our companions, even Barnard's 
own brother, who was filso a thief." 

From this we find that honour was not in this con • 
federaAy kept up against mankind, as is reported hy 
an old proverb, ** Look for honour, where will you 
find it? tff&y <Aertf is Aofunir amongst thieves.'' Along 
with this set Hoggart was initiated into those recep- 
tacles where stolen goods may be disposed of without 
8 question asked, and the poor wretch who risks his 
life for the spoil, must be content with what is given 
him. Rash youth, ponder on this, and seek honest 
ways ! you only make yourselves like hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to these harpies. 

Hoggart, in his remarks in prison, cautioned persons 
against needlessly and carelessly exposing their money 
to view. One example he gives is as follows: *< yfe 
observed a gentleman, one moraing, with a heap of 
notes in his band, coming out of a banking-house. It 
was my turn to follow him. I did so, from place to 
place, without any chance offering; something or 
another intervened, and it was full five in the evening 
before I could make a snatch at him, and then, to my 
great disappointment, I only i^ot eleven pounds. He 
must have been paying it away, for it was the very 
identical case I had beheld him put the notes in, in 
the morning ; and he was engaged in close conversa- 
tioD with a gentleman, when ls\v^V^^'^«aX.«.TAxo\i\ifc\ 
him so expertly, that he was qwiVa MXioiOTficva^Qi^^^' 
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He said, the IrishmaB and Le, one night, took a 
pocket-book containing above two hnndred pounds in 
Botes, and they converted it into cash without much 
trouble, and never beard a word about it afterwards. 
Their companions knew thej had taken one, but they 
produced one only stuffed with fine tissue paper, which 
they said the man had carried to preserve his better 
property, and the hoax passed off well. ^ Never,** 
continued he, '* was I happier than while spending this 
money ; but I felt ill, and repentance followed, and 
I took the crime to heart most sore : perhaps it was 
the loser's all ; I only squandered it in waste. But 
this impression, like the rest, soon wore off, all evil 
staid, and during this illnesfi Hoggar^ was again re- 
ceived under his parental roof, and every means re- 
sorted to in hopes to reclaim one who, as yet, was 
little more than a child : ministers prayed by him, 
and good people counselled, but all in vain ; no sooner 
was his health partially restored than he was off, and 
joined his former associates ; they then visited all the 
principal towns in Scotland,and laid them under heavy 
contributions, and ran through every scene of villany, 
from picking pockets to shop-lifting, highway-rob- 
bery, and house-breaking. He was often taken, and 
as often his appearance, or strong arm, rescued him : 
and many were his escapes from jail in the most sin- 
gular and dexterous manner ; for he was ever on the 
watch for a favourable opportunity, and his great 
agility was an essential friend in need, on which he 
too much depended. He was committed to the House 
of Correction, and visited by his widowed father, and 
many friends, but to no salutary purpose, though he 
was again afflicted with sickness, but nothing could 
then reform him, though he seettv% \ft \va.N^ \«fcw V*-- 
voured with frequent w&rmn^a) Yi«A\v"aV«K^x^'^^-'»^ 
Uiem, ^ 

He was discharged from tkie H.om^ ^^ ^otw^ 
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Wrsjbfjy tried aad eoflrieled, aai plaoDd is t^ 
Craned eeil at Dnmlries vkere be ewwittrd tke 
borrii act vludlevvatxaU/ledluateaaisaoiaiBioat 
4(ath, as aa ezaiaple U» deter edien firoai parsniB^ 
his canecr. He bad coaeerted bis escape vitb Pf 
athttr eoariets; a seeiet plaa vas laid, aad Hoggavt 
anaed biiaadf witb a nmad stoae, placed ia a ba?, 
as the onlj «fi»sive weapoa vitbia hu reaeb. '* He 
tbas deseribes tbe dread event: — 

** I eooeealed sijsdf ia tbe dark doset, at tbe bead 
of tbe stairsy wbere 1 bad previoosljr placed tbe ba^ 
vitb tbe stooeu I will not betraj tfaiem tbat proeared 
tbem for me, bat tbej were aot ia mj bat when taken 
to prison, as was generally supposed. Danbar then 
called to Morrin, the tomkej, to let oat the minister , 
this be did, and shot tbe grating. He then came ap 
the stairs witb a basin of potato soap for M^Gregory, 
and when be came to tbe top, he closed tbe middle 
door ; 1 then rushed out, pushed open the door, and 
knocked the plate out of his hand. 1 struck him one 
blow witb the stone, and he rolled down stairs ; I lost 
not a moment, but pulled the keys from his bosom, 
and threw tbem down, Dunbar picked them up. i 

* think no other blows were given, so that he must have 
met his death-wound in falling; if he had more blows 
they did not come from me. 1 remember seeing Dun- 
bar on top of him, rifling him, I suppose, for the keys 
before he knew 1 had got them, and Simpson was 
shaking him by the shoulders. I seized the outer key 
from Dunbar, and crossed the yard as steadily and 
ifoaponed as J could ; but not with the key in my hand 

ifer thAt would have let tV\e dc\)VA>t% Viiow ^^aaxY'w^&^x. 

tB# of the witnesses also deposed on m^ vrwiiN^ai^x 
i Au-c-iieadtfd ; thw «a» uotxiie cmc-, u>^\>a*iJw 
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not my own hat, but had seized Dunbar's in my hurry. 
All this, however, is most immaterial ; I only mention 
how incautiously people swear, even on a trial of life 
and death. On getting out of the gate, 1 ran with 
all speed round the eastern wall of the jail, and then 
walked rapidly along the back street, and through a 
pai't of the town, till I came to the King's Arms Inn, 
where I saw Dunbar making up to me ; and at the 
same moment beheld an officer appear from the other 
corner, and make towards us. On this, we wheeled 
about, and ran faster, but Dunbar was taken before 
he got ten yards, and I had the mortification to see 
my fellow.fugiti ve secured. I once thought of bolting 
amongst the mob and endeavouring to rescue him, 
but soon found this would not do, for the numbers 
kept augmenting, and the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion was uppermost. 

** I bolted through the main yard of the inn with- 
out meeting any one and kept by the water-edge, till 
I came to the east of the Columgan Wood : I leaped 
a deep ditch, covered with briers. Having run 
nearly ten miles in a single hour, I was then in th • 
high road to Annan, but on turning round, saw a 
post chaise in full gallop within twenty yards of me. 
On this 1 threw off my coat, and leaped a hedge into 
a field, and crossed it like a hare ; there were some 
labourers in it, and as soon as the officers had got 
out of the chaise, and told them the matter, they 
joined in the pursuit; but I suppose they thought I 
made for the wood, instead of which I bolted side, 
ways over a hedge, and lay snug in the deep ditch. 
Little did they think they had passed me, and that 
so near, that I could have touched the skirt of John 
Richardson the turnkey's coat. Kxi^ \i«t^ \ xbsv'Sv 
observe, he is one of the moat "VvwTasLXv^ ^tiWft^^^'^- 
hearted of his profession, \,Yiou%\v twtm Vtx V\% ^"^^^i^ 
J leave him my thanks and good V\sY\«.^ ^«« ^^* '^ 



OcUer ityls. Beton the dava toae, I lu 
Aanu. tod had rocbed tbe wcrad mile ul ' 
liile nwd. I went lolo a plantatioo aew 
fuU'luinse, uid watcUog •■ onHirtsBiQ 
oompleldf into > haj-tUek, >nd l«f Umm 
Uw next d«r, wtaea I heard a woman call I 
and aik bim if tl» lad wai takcD, who bu 
out sf DudiUHm jail. Ka, ha believed aoti 
raplr, ' fcU poor HorriB, (be turnke;, i 
aifht.' TbcM irordj itrnck me to tbe ra 
m^ hair wenwd to lUiid w end, aad laj hi 
vUbiD in£, and I aetBallj raioled; on my 
iog m; leoKi, I ooiild wane beliera the 
Dcn — the ban) idea of caiuinK Hama'i 
Ooi ig my wilneu tliac I wiu ui uninteatioi 
derer, and maj ba have mere; oa mf ilol 
Asd let (■; youtb) beware, (at one crime 
another, till the gallow) gel* iu due, u in i 
" The woman and boj pasKd on, and I g: 
tit hay-clack, deli:rmiiiiDS not to etay, a* I 
tended, unlil it wu dark, but pursue my «^ 
hazudi. Ab ! bow bitlpr wai my remof 
bow frequently did 1 wiali my victim alii 
erea though I wu a priaonEr in Dumfriei j 
that could not be — tbe die wu cuu A* 1 ■ 
on the road, I would have given the war 
change at clothe*. At length I uw a tidyii 
crow in a fields I undreuod him, and pa 
ragi, and marched out in the garb ol a potw 
bat with an agiUled mind, a> may well be J. 
by them wbo plaoe tbemtelves in my unha 
eumstanoet. On the Wednesday night I li 
hay-loit, and in the morning I wu awakei 
man coming lollll the bcrsa' racks, and 
wiihia 4 foot o{ me, but L vaa nea^lj cawc 
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hajf ukI be did not observe me. A police officer 
of the town came into the stable yard, and I was 
the svbject of their coDfrcrsfttton. ' Ah T said the 
stable man, * be maun be a terrible fellow ? The 
other replied, ' Ob, he's the airfust child that erer 
was, and has broken a' the jails in Scotland; and 
I wish be may keep awa' now, it will not bring back 
the man's life he's be'ea taken ; and I well know Ms 
honest father, poor soul I ah, 'tis Qod's blessing the 
lad's mother lived not to see this sad day I 

** It was near eight in the rooming before I could 
find an opportunity to start from my concealment, 
and pursue my weary way to Carlisle, where I flf • 
rived, almost worn out, about eight on the Thursday 
evening, on a very wet night 

'* I repaired to the house of a woman named Stubbs, 
which was situated near the Riccar-gate; I had 
formerly lodged with her as Barney M'Catnl, and 
knew her to be a worthy tender-hearted creatuns. 
She shrieked on seeing me, and asked why I came 
hither. I put on a good fiEuse, and laughingly asked 
what was the matter. She said all the town were in 
an uproar about me, and were sure that Barney 
M'Caul and Hoggart, who had killed the jailer at 
Dumfries, were one and the same person. I stoutly 
denied it, but the poor creature seemed terrified every 
moment 1 stayed there j her fears hscreased, and she 
expected the officers were ooming for me at the least 
sound she heard near the door. 

** I told her I was not Uoggtatf neither had I 
committed a murder, yet I did not wish, for certain 
resMonsy to fall into the hands of the officers; and 
that I was worn out with fatigue and fasting, scad 1 
asked her what I should do, vcA Vm^Qit«^V^^ 
n'staoee, -^ ,^ 

"She fave me a dram ofWqtiot, ^V\^3a ^?fr^ 
Dvnbed me, and thett took me to «k a\stt% vccvsx 
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house of a friend of herf» near the ScotcV.j^te, for 
tbe mifored me V was not safe at her dwelling. Here 
1 got some victuals; and this was the first time I 
bad broken my fast since I so fatally quitted tbe 
jail at Dumfries ; nothing but an occasional drink 
of water passed my lips. 

'^ I soon found that what Mrs. Stubbs had said was 
true; my name, my crime, and the description of 
my -person, had reached Carlisle, and was posted at 
every comer ; and the identity too well agreed with 
that of Barney M'Caul. I was not without my fears 
of being betrayed by tbe friends of this kind woman ; 
but if they were so disposed, I knew they must ; and 
I resolved to take my chance, for it was impossible 
for me to go farther without rest and refreshment. 
But my fears were void of foundation, and I was well 
supplied: Mrs. Storey procured me some women's 
dodies, and in these I resolved to pursue my jour- 
ney, for with some alterations they fitted me extreme- 
ly well, and looked neat and comfortable, so as not 
to excite suspicion. 

** I left Carlisle late on Friday night, and being 
afraid of any conveyance, started for Newcastle on 
foot, and arrived there on Monday evening just at 
dusk ; and I never entered but one public-house by 
tbe way, having taken provisions with me that 1 
might avoid them. I walked fast all night on the 
road, and in the day-time loitered through lone places 
and plantations. 

** When I arrived at Newcastle, I put up at the 
Head, at Sandgate; and remained there twelve days, 
still in my woman's dress, pretending business in that 
place, and carried on the farce very well ; and I might 
iave bad several suitors, but fta\d I was & married 
^oman, and behaved very modest axvd cAtcwm%^«^v 
to keep my lovers at a disUnce. 1 met vi\v\v ^^o>\>iJi 
namud Flemiag, and we had iotmcA^ \>«e^ *^ ^^' 
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mate that I was under no scruple of discovering 
myself to him. He was glad to meet with such a 
partner, and sincerely welcomed his old pall to New. 
castle, and we agreed to travel, and do business in 
our way together. The next day he went to the 
market, and fingered twenty pounds in notes, and 
some silver ; this was an acceptable supply indeed, 
and we left Newcastle. Fleming procured me male 
attire on the road, which I put on in a wood; and he 
sold the woman's gear, which, he said, belonged to a 
wife he had lately buried, at an old clothes shop in 
the next town we came to. I soon after fell ill, and 
was obliged to stop on the road : and my companion 
went out the next day, and never returned; I suppose 
he was caught; but to this hour 1 never more heard 
of him. 

** My fever increased, but I did not want, having a 
good supply of the needful; yet my mind was a hell, 
and while confined to a solitary chamber, with no 
occupation but to think, the remembrance of poor 
Morrin tormented me night and day, and I deter- 
mined to reform, and lead a new life, if I got better; 
which I did, by the favour of youth and a good con- 
stitution, in a short time, when the disorder turned. 
Happy," observed Hoggart, concluding this part of 
his.history, "hadi tbendied, and saved my family 
this disgrace!" 

After this event, Hoggart's remorse and g;ood reso* 
lution were short-lived, and we soon find bira again 
in the full career of crime. After performing many 
daring exploits in England and Scotland, he repaired 
to the sister kingdom, Ireland, with one Edgy. His 
comrade was well known in Belfast, and was taken 
up for some old offence. Being left to himself^ b^ 
went to Liabume market, anA ^«t^ ^Kso«s!kS£tkR»^\s>s^ 
first operations in the land oi "HajQCtrMu "^^ VfcS^^ 
been long in the market \)etoi«'^ ^iKt^^^^ass* ■««« 
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Ibe, Irish lads dashed about their casb« although tlMf 
ve the wont in the world at pajtinj^ with it oa temn 
that ffuited oor adventurer ; for when a thief is casght 
in the act, they practise his own profession upon him 
in retaliatioB---the7 strip him of aU his monej^ and 
often his clothes alsoy and, givixlg him a sound thrash^ 
bg, trouble themsdvcs no more concerning him. 

Leaving Belfast, he proceeded to Dmmmore, and 
attended the market there. Here he stole a pocket* 
book from a cornish grazier, but only finding some 
letters in it, he threw it away ; but afterwards heard 
that there was a hundred pound note in. The book 
was found, and restored to the owner, with its coo- 
tents, on being advertised. He returned by the 
eoach to Belfast, and remained a week, principally 
engaged in card and dice playing : but found the 
Irish more expeit at it than himself, for be soon lost 
nine pounds; but getting into their way of playing, 
and being joined by a sharp teacher, named Kane, 
they soon pigeoned the flats to some tune. Again 
he visited Drummore with one Mullen and another 
confederate, with whom he formed an intimacy ; but, 
tlie day being wet, nothing was done till towards 
evening* when they accosted a horsC'dealer, pretend, 
ing to buy a mare : David priced it ; Mullen kept 
bim in talk as to its age, while our adventurer was 

Sicking his pocket ; the dealer, however, found what 
e was at, and struck him with the bntt-end of the 
whip. Hoggart returned the compliment, and a vio. 
lent scuffle took place; when the dealer, finding be 
had the worst of it, made off. Mullen was, the next 
day, taken up on suspicion of a robbery, in which 
our adventurer was not concerned. 

WbeD Hoggart first arrived at Belfast from Scot- 
und, bt met Robert Platl, wYio \i«L^\i«6fcTi <^qt)&sv<^ Vh 
mfriea jail at the same Wm« ti* ^^ Viyw«;s\» 
«i»o at Dumfries iiiMWe\.\ii«X^l, wA^**^""*^ 
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up for theft, and with a view of retrieving his liberty 
be gave information he had seen our adventurer, the 
murderer, from Scotland. The constables, in hopes 
of obtaining the reward offered, took up a numbei 
of persons on suspicion ; and, while he was seated m 
a public-house, several of them came in, and took 
up two young men, who were seated in the next box 
to him. Little did our hero think what they were 
after : but, in a few minutes, he beheld Piatt peeping 
in at the room vl>j»r, and instantly four constabl'^s 
sprang on him, and took him before a magistrate. 
The first question asked was his name. He replied, 
in the Irish brogue, '* Why sure, an' it is John Mac- 
clogin." " Then," said one of the constables, ** we 
must be mistaken in our man." The magistrate con 
tinned, "Where are you from?"* He answered, 
'< Sure from the town itself, right opposite the market 
bouse.'' 

He then underwent a strict cross-examination, when 
the magistrate handed him the Dublin paper, called 
the Hue-and-Cry, pointing to a paragraph answering 
to the description of his person, and offering a con. 
siderable reward for his apprehension, and asked 
whether that was not his name. David denied it 
with some sauciness. 

The magistrate satd, he must be detained : and he 
replied, he had no objection, if he knew what fbr; 
for as to the paragraph, it concerned a Scotchman, 
and that he never was in Scotland in his life, and if 
he were detained, it must be at the magistrates peril. 

The magistrate ordered three yeomen to sit up 
with Hoggart and the constables all night in the 
court -room. He was searched, but nothing found on 
him but a thirty -shilling note and. «otcv<& v\N«t\^^« 
rest of his money being most cnnmn'^yj v.««tfi«^^ 
//tf aow thought all was over wVV.Yk \\\Tn^ \^>a» ^^i^ 
put fnrih an effort to regain Yi\» \\V«tV| » <>^ "^^ 
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fle4 toy vlicataluasaiAneqxiB: 

ufcwtciUkTlytke^UKorkttccscm. Hecrotaeid 
the stR«t to aa uffufitr catij, aad «av tfae vMfeaf 
the httfen iUriag at each mhter^mol kmomzm^ vkai 
to4«. At]afto«eortkcasai4,*We««fvCp«Uke 
WMB a brvCb of a bojr." Amanker replied, ^ Am^ 
aod hz h the broth of a boj ; bat «e must f«>llov 
fun jeC Tbey retired froa the shiTcnd vindov, 
and Hof gait took tbe road tt> Btdtast, and ran fif. 
teea Irisb miles in two bofon and a quarter ; the daj 
after be kept doce, and <m the sbbdeqcent mvmiag 
took the eoach for Kevrj, passing through Dmra- 
•"lore oo the waj. He proeeieded to the pigeon-house, 
and paid three pound ten in part of his passage to 
America; but it was strange, that he felt such an 
onconqaerable arerrion to crossing the Atlantic, that 
he forfeited the monej, and tbe^ersonal securi^ he 
would have derived from the voyage. But justice 
was not to be defrauded of her due, and the means 
which led to her being finally satisfied are somewhat 
singular* After St. Patrick s day, which he spent 
at Newry, and made very productive to bis pocket, 
he left town on foot by himself in tbe nighty with 
the intention of visiting Belfast, and shipping him* 
ift'Jf for France, When he had arrived as far a$ 
CmUc TViiiiam, he, fatally fox Yi\Tas«\l, Vcm^ \ik%i 
hu'r was to be held at ClouftVi on >Xve t«xX ^^»:s> %. 
ce of about eight m\\e% 9sx^ \a ^xam^^ v. 
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repair there, and exercise his profession for the last 
titae in Ireland, or indeed the British dominions— 
indeed it was the last time. He accordingly repaired 
to the fair, and had not long heen there, when he 
obsenred a pig- driver to put some notes in his pocket 
case. He priced one of the pigs, but of course, as 
usual, could not make a bargain ; but, he seized an 
opportunity, and took the money, and hastening 
away, concealed the same in the collar of his coat, 
and had the temerity to return to the ground, when 
he was seized by the drover and two of his compani- 
ons. His person was searched, but no money was 
found on it; the driver however, as he considered 
himself quite certain, positively swore that Hoggart 
was the man who robbed him ; and he was conveyed 
before a magistrate, where he said his name was Da- 
riel O'Brian, from Armagh, and denied the theft ; 
but was committed to Downpatrick jail to take hit 
trial at the next assizes. 

When he entered the jail Hoggart was mistaken 
for one Arthur Connel by the jailer; and he hu- 
muured his mistake in hopes it would screen his real 
identity as the murderer HoggarL 

His own words are as follow : — 

** I soon found my fellow* prisoners a queer set of 
lads. To attempt a description of their dress would 
be impossible; most of them had such rags, that 
had they taken them off, it is ten to one they could 
have found their way into thema^ain. These high- 
flyers had all their fancy wemen, and as not long be- 
hind them in that respect, there was one lodged above 
me, whom I took a great mind to , and through a 
hole in the top of my cell I used to hand her up meat 
and liquor, and, in short, a part of everything ^ 
had. 

" The prisoners were here seneA. owX. «X>(Jcctefc«^^T 
allowance at a time. One moxn\ti^»««.^>^« V^n\sn% 
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mmI, 0f flU tke ieffa««i ! 

#f P^yparriffc. After tibb frrio^ of rioc, 
W«4e is VfM^ M«l fonvnl; I vsKiroaeil aad lockci 
mfm% eOi, amd IccfC is eoniiMiiicat till the day 
frmowto wKjUiML 

''Alas! a pfisoB is tlie Uackert and wont-eoa. 
dueled plaee is the world; nasjapoor lad is brosght 
to the pUloirs at last, beeaose bis first ofieaee is p«s. 
isbed if imprisomBeBt; this teaches him eril wajs: 
vbereasy if be bad bees fomdlj flof std, and seat 
home to bis friends or parests, be might have tursed 
oat a good mas, I eaosot say that my bad bahits 
were learned in jail, hot this I can affirm, they were 
eimdrmed there. While I was ia the jail, I sent lor 
the pif •^riTer, and made the affair op with him, bj 
rHiiroing him bis money, with a compliment, to bring 
him over to my purpose. He promised to say nothing 
A%nin§t me on my trials and be kept bis word; but 
the judge was prejudiced against roe, through amis- 
titkc, and my derence went for nothing. The judge 
ftAkcd me if I did not come from Armagh, and had a 
father and a brother of my own thieving profession. 
** I rcpUedf I bad a talViei wi^ «. \>to\^w^ Vq\. ^^ 
•WM mifHAhen ; for neither l\i«v ot \^et* «s«t ^^V| 
' Much ti mag. l^vokeUiftVnx^^^'^^^*^^^ 
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u for myself, I leave the world to jud^. He then in 
an angry tone, persisted in what he bad said ; and 
affirmed I bad been tried before him, both at Dun- 
dalk and Carrickferffus ; and that he knew me and all 
my family well. I declared that I was never before a 
court in my life till then, and certainly I never was 
before him. The judge then addressed the jury, and 
said it did not signify whether thev were clear of my 
being guil^ of the present crime, tor he would assure 
them that I was an old offends; and at all events, they 
might return a verdict of felony at large. I sprung 
up and declared I was getting no justice, and said 
there was no proofof my being a felon; adding, 'How 
can I be deemed a felon, when not a single witness has 
made oath of it P' 

^ The judge in an unbecoming rage, said, he would 
make oath of it, if necessary; and the jury im- 
mediately returned a verdict of felony at large, and 
1 was sentenced to seven years' transportation $ Che 
judge, at the same time» telling me, that if I would 
produce my father, and show him (the judge) that 
he were mistaken in me, he would let me off with 
one year's imprisonment. 

** 1 replied, that I would rather go abroad than let 
my friends know any thing of the matter ; that he 
was sending me amongst pickpockets, where I should 
most likely learn the art myself; and the first mail's 
pocket 1 would pick on my return, should be his." 

Hoggart then observes, that he had been twice, 
tried for his life in Scotland, and the first time he 
got more ^Aan justice, for he was acquitted; and the 
second time he got justice, for he was convicted; but 
in Ireland he got no justice at all ; for he had none 
to speak against him but the judge, and he caused 
him to be condemned. 

While in jail be was recogmsed «A"NtC«^%^sw^ v^ 
into heavy irons, and conveyed to T5A\vsiaXv)\v^^».. ^«^'^ 
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had been there bat a few dajs wheD be tried to ei* 
e^e, by digging through a back wall with the as 
fMtancr of a onmber of cooviets ; haTing first secured 
the entranoe door: bat some oUier prisoners, who 
did not wish to join in tlie dangeroos enterprise, gave 
iaformation, and they were watched for on the other 
side. Oar hero was the first that made his appear- 
aace throagh the aperture and received a blow with 
a stick that cut throagh his right eye-brow, the scar 
of which was irisible to the day of his death ; Hog- 
gart, however, rushed on, followed by the rest, bat a 
high wall impeding their progress, they were secured 
by the scddiers, and locked op in difi^erent cells. A 
few hoars after this, Hoggart called out of the win- 
dow of his cdl to two lovely yoong women, sist«?rs, 
accused of the murder of a young lady in Dublin. 
He seemed to feel much for their situation, which 
was in some respects similar to his own, their hands 
having been washed in human blood. It is remark- 
able that he gave them most salutary atlvice, and 
seriously exhorted them to pray for their future sal- 
vation. 

While in conversation with these unfortunate girls, 
the door of the cell opened, and the jailer reproved 
Hoggart for talking to them, and bade him be silent; 
he refused, and said that he was not doing harm, but 
was much interested in their fate. The jailer told 
him to come down from the window ; but he replied, 
that if the jailer dared come nigh him, he would beat 
him as fiat as a pigeon-house door. The jailer went 
out, but returned in a few minutes, and desired hira 
to follow to his room. Hoggart was going to do so, 
but as he went out at the cell door, was seized by tw«/ 
mcDf and hand -cuffed, and aViomVAeXXxvck^^cAileda 

ith-jokCf clapped on bis bca^i. \V. com«a ^oi^Xk. 
" m bars, both before aT\CLbeVi\Tv^v\ve\i^^,v>Qte 
T having a tbick iron Votift>^^ ^^^^^ ^^^'^ ^ 
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moutTi, and in this situation was put back into the 
cell. In an hour the jailer returned, and said to him, 
* So you will hold your tongue now you can't speak ?** 
Hoggart, of course, could not reply; immediately 
after this ihe mouth.joke was taken off, and the man 
repeated the question ; Hoggart answered, he would 
be quiet for a while ; bat on being left in his cell, he 
lesumed his place in the window, and remained thent 
during the rest of the day, singing the most profane 
songs ; and it was found that even the fear of the 
iron helmet of Kilmainham could not keep him quiet. 
But there was a shock awaiting him to bring down 
his proud heart, strong as it was. 

This was the arrival of John Richardson, and his 
recognition of him as Hoggart : he had been tracin*^ 
him ever since his flight from Drummore. After an 
examination at the police office, it was thought ne. 
cessary to remove him to Dumfries. An iron belt 
was passed round his waist, to which his wrists were 
pinioned ; a chain passed from the front of the belt, 
and joined to the centre of a chain, each end of which 
was passed round one of his ankles, and a chain also 
passed from each wrist to each ankle. 

In this dreadful, state of torture and confinement 
^e was conveyed to Dumfries by John Richardsou 
and an Irish officer, named Robinson ; they were three 
days and two nights on the road, and in all that time 
he never had his hand to his mouth, but was fed and 
attended to like an infant. Hoggart, however, spoke 
highly of their humanity to him on their way; and 
said, he had given himself up for lost ever since he 
entered the jail at Kilmainham. 

On their approach towards Dumfries, which was 
in the dark, thousands of people stood <Ntv tJssA. ^^^^d^^ 
with lighted torches in Iheii \\mi^%,n««K>1vcw%>^»%^^?^'^'*^ 
arrival; and when the coajcYi fcX-o^^t^ ^^^ ^^"^^J^-^ 
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through the crowd, all eager to get a sight of the 
murderer. Some seemed enraged, others terri fied, and 

I many melted into pity for one so young, whose fate 
was drawing rapidly to a close. 

Hoggart plunged through the gazing multitude, 
rattling his chains, and making a great show of cour> 
age ; but he afterwards acknowledged that it was a 
false show, for his heart was trembling at the thought 
of poor Morrin ; and as he went up the narrdw stairs 
to the cells, he had to pass the spot where he struck 
the fatal blow, and he said it felt like fire beneatli 
his feet. 

** All that man could do,** said he, " was done for 
me at my trial, and I had hopes till the judge began 
to speak ! then my spirits began to fail ; for he was 
sore against me. I revived when I saw the iury con- 
sulting together; butioh! when they pronounced me 
guUtyj my heartstrings seemed to break ; even then 
I was too proud and obstinate to show my feelings, 
and I almost bit my under lip through to hide my 
emotions. While the judge was passing the awful 
sentence, my brain turned dizzy, and i gasped fur 
breath. They said I looked careless, but they could 
not see within me; I scarce knew what had happened, 
or where I was; every thing passed through my mind 
in a minute; I thought of my father and then of my 
mother, who, poor woman ! died of a broken heart ; 
next I thought of escape, and very nearly made a 
plunge over the heads of the crowd ; and 1 could have 
cried out when the sentence was over. I collected my 
thoughts, and of a sudden my heart appeared as hard 
as ever, and I exclaimed, < Well, the man that is born 
to be hanged will never be drowned.' This 1 acknow- 
ledge to be very wicked ; but I could not help it, for 
/ batl no command of my wovdaot wi\!\otv%%x.>2afe\xaifc» 
''After being brought ba«Vi lo W\e e«.\Vitw*i^^\V >i^s«^ 

irickedncsa of my heart was sUW ftwaX^ ww^^w^^v^ 
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Ule thought of my awful Bituation, that I composed 
le following versus out of bravado, to show them 
lat mjr spirit was not to be conquered : 

* Able and willing yon wiU me find ; 
Thou§[b bound in chains, still free in mind ; 
For with these tb*ngs I'll ne'er be griev *d. 
Although of freedom I'm bereav'd. 

In this Tsin world there is no rest. 
And life is but t span at best : 
The rich, the poor, the old. the young. 
Will all Uy low before 'tis long. 

I am a rogue. I don't deny. 
But never H^'d by treachery ; 
And to rob a poor man I disown. 
But only them of high renown. 

Now for the crime that I'm eondemn'd. 

The same I never did intend ; 

Only my liberty to take, 

As I thought my life did He at stake. 

My life by peijury was sworn away, 
1*1*1 say that to my dying day ; 

Oh ! treacherous S . yon did me betra|^ 

Fur all I wanted was — liberty. 

Although in chains you see me fast. 

No frowns upon my friends, pray, east ; 

For m\ relations were not to olaroe. 

And I brought my parents to grief and shame. 

Now, all you ramblers, in mourning go. 
For the prince of ramblers is lying Tow ; 
And. all you maidens, who love the gam|P« 
Put on your mourning-hoods again ; 

And all your powers of music chant. 
To the memory of my dying rant; 
A song of melancholy sing. 
Till you make the very rafters ring. 

Farewell, relations, and friends also. 
The time is nigh when I must go . 
As to foes. I have but one. 
But to the same I've done no wrong.* *' 

Soon after his condemtiaLliQii Ve ^y^'^'^^'* ^'^^i^^ 
?eJ nas, truly peniUtil. OiiV\vt^>2svcA^^^^»' 
ivid Hoggart was vmUA m Vv& ctd\\>^^^- 
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Um; cxservfr Uaes aaA winrnteMMCT i»ekafied 
■«ai 4if«»m J and tiat fcaneitywc is hb, of 
tb^ fcaki Iktafti M anda ; mk tbe isiptcCMW 
&#iHCfaMe to tke fjfum. Oa hfsnz toid tiiai he had 
% fttaibtr ^rvek'pittest <>f t2e organs of bcarr ok mec 
•Wjottiee tisaa t&e oasvolcgiit expected to fiad, his 
CMUkteaaJwe f^ftteaed, sad he was ofaserrcd to shed a 
t«ar; bat thea dsicetlj tunua^ lovad, be said, vitb 
a lAi<>fc of ca^aet tjy aliadiaj^ to the possibUitj' of dis- 
coreria^ a eharacfer firom the form of his head, aad 
a soifle «( incndaiitjf ** Well, tiial is one thiaz I did 
not know belofe,^ As he was act tbea tried, the 
eooveraation was oaljr mi general snbjecu, oat of 
delfeaej to the prisoner; bat in subsequent inter- 
% tewf he gare tJie remarks on his ovn conduct and 
feelings that we have recorded. 

Karlj in the morning of the day appointed for his 
execution, David Hoggart earnestly joined in devo- 
tion with bis ministerial attendant, who had pre- 
viously taken great pains with him ; a prayer was 
then read by the chaplain of the jail : an officer of 
justice then entered, and requested the persons 
preient to retire, as be had something of great im- 
portance to communicate to the prisoner. 

Hoggart started, and said, *< Oh ! I suppose it is 
the executioner arrived !** His accents were hurried, 
and biN firmness, for a moment, forsook him; despair 
was pictured in his expressive dark countenance, and 
he paced the cell with rapid strides. He speedily, 
however, regained his composure, and when the 
executioner entered, suffered his arms to be pinioned 
without a murmur, or maWm% Vhe \^^&t resistance. 
He wan then removed to t\\e \\a\\ \xv iVeX^^^t ^ii«\. 
^of tin: lockup house, where W w^-^ teceSx^i^Xi^NXv^ 
mt^ghtrates, and two clergymen oi ¥.^Yii\ixx^^\i. ^N^«^^ 
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prayers the melancholy procession proceeded to the 
fatal scaffold; there the conduct of the unfortunate 
vouth was in the highest degree becoming his most 
awful situation, and the beneficial influence of re- 
ligion was conspicuous in his whole deportment, 
though his natural firmness never for a moment for- 
sook him. He kneeled down and uttered a short, but 
very fervent prayer, and then gave a solemn exhorta- 
tion to the vast multitude he was surrounded by; he 
then resigned himself to hisfate with that intrepidity 
which distinguished his short, guilty, but eventful 
life, and which might have led to wealth and happi- 
ness, had it been properly applied. 



GEORGE BARRINGTON. 

George Barrington, whose crimes have justly asto- 
nished his contemporaries, was originally a native 
and inhabitant of Ireland; and, as it will appear in 
the sequel that the name of Sarrington was assumed, 
let it suffice to remark that his father's name wai 
Henry Waldron, and that he was a working silver- 
smith; while his mother, whose maiden name wa< 
Naish, was a mantuamaker, and occasionally a mid- 
wife. 

Our adventurer was born in the year 1755, at the 
village of Maynooth, in the county of Kildare. His 
parents, who bore a good character for industry, in- 
tegrity, and general good behaviour, were, however, 
never able to rise to a state of independence, or se- 
curity from indigence, because of a law-suit with a 
moie opulent relative, in order to XXve x^caset'^ ^^ **. 
les^acy, to which they conceived Wve^j \x»A. ^ \5c«^^ 
right To the narrowness ol tYvevt c\tCN\«v^^s^^^'*'^ 
neglect of their son's educaUou \s \mv^'^^> 
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therefore, they were incapable of improving, or of 
giving a proper bias to those early indications of 
natural abilities, and a superiority of talents, which 
must most inevitably have unfolded themselves even 
in the dawn of young Barrington's existence. He 
was, notwittfstanding these obstacles, instructed to 
read and write at an early age, at their expense ; and 
afterwards, through the bounty of a medical gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, he was initiated in the 
principles of common arithmetic, the elements of geo- 
graphy, and the outlines of English grammar. 

This ill-fated youth, however ei\joyed but for a 
short time the benefits derived fr<>ra the kindness uf 
his first patron, a dignitary of tlie church of Ireland; 
for the violence of his passions, which equalled at 
least the extent of his talents, precipitated him into an 
action by which, he lost his favour for ever, and which, 
in its consequences, finally proved his ruin. When 
he had been about half-a-year at the grammar school 
in Dublin, to which he had been sent by his patron, 
he unluckily got into a dispute with a lad, much old- 
er, larger, and stronger than himself; the dispute 
grew into a quarrel, and some blows ensued, in which 
young Waldron suffered considerably ; but in order 
to be revenged, he stabbed his opponent with a pen- 
knife; and had he not been seasonably prevented, he 
would in all probability have then murdered him. 
The wounds which he gave did not prove so danger- 
ous as to render the several circumstances of the 
quarrel which occasioned them a subject of legal in-, 
vestigation. The discipline of the house, (flogging,) 
however, was inflicted with proper severity on the 
perpetrator of so atrocious an offence which irritated 
the unrelenting and vindictive temper of the young 
man to such a degree that \ie deXAttovuft^ ^x otkR* %» 
run aw AY from bchool, from \i\s tamAv^wi^^x^^^^* 
frit:ndsi thus abandomng tii^ Ibit i&xv>^V*^^^ "^^ ^^ 
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before him, and blasting all the hopes that had been 
ftindly, though vainly, formed of the great tilings 
that might be effected by his genius when matured 
by time and improved by study. 

His plan of escape was no sooner formed than it 
was carried into execution ; but previoufly to his de- 
parture he found means to steal ten or twelve pounds 
from the master of the school, and a gold watch from 
Mrs. Goldsborough, the master's sister. With this 
booty, a few shirts, and two or three pair of stock- 
ings, he silently but safely ejected his retreat from 
the school-house, in the middle of a still night in 
the month of May, 1771; and pursuing the great 
northern road all that night, and all the next day^ 
he late in the evening arrived at the town of Drog- 
heda, without interruption, without accident, and in 
a great measure without halting, without rest, and 
and without food. 

The first place of safety at which young Waldron 
thought proper to halt, was at an obscure inn in 
Drogheda, where a company of strolling players 
happening to be at the time, it was the occasion of 
a new series of acquaintance, which, though formed 
on precipitation and on the spur of the occasion, was 
retained from choice and affection for a number of 
years. 

One John Price, the manager of the strolling com- 
pany, became quickly the confidant, and from the 
confidant the sole counsellor of the young fugitive 
Waldron, who, influenced by the ardour, the natu- 
ral and unguarded ingenuousness of a youthful mind, 
communicated to tliis new friend, without reserve, all 
the circumstances of his life and story. By his ad« 
vice this young man renounced his paternal nsLme^«ar 
sumed that of Barrington, enietodh. \ti\a >i^« onv^^'^sc^x 
and in the course of four dav% became Wi ^w^^aNiSc^ 
and formally a Btrollm| soa o\ T\i«sV^ >aB»X>a» V* 
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forcceil tht; part uf Jaffier in Venice Pregervedf with 
soine applause, to a crowded audience, in a bam ia 
the suburbs of Drogheda ; and this without the as. 
sistance of a prompter. 

Though the reception he met with on his debut 
was very flattering to a mind like his, Price, as weL 
as himself, thought it would not be pioper for him 
to appear in public so near the scene of his late de- 
predations in the capital It was, therefore, resolved 
on by them tliat the whole company should without 
delay move to the northward, and, if possible, get to 
the distance of sixty or eighty miles from Dublin be- 
fore they halted for any length of time. In order that 
so numerous a body might be enabled to move with 
all their baggage, it was necessary to raise money ; 
and in doing this, Barrington's assistance being the 
first thing that offered, was indispensably necessary. 
He was therefore applied to, and acquiesced with a 
good grace, and gave Price Mrs. Goldsborough's 
gold repeater, which was disposed of for the general 
benefit of the strollers. 

As soon as the necessary funds were procured, all 
these children of Thespis set out for Londonderry, 
which was the place at which they first designed to 
play. Travelling but slowly, they were a consider- 
able time on their journey ; and during the course of 
it, the penetrating eyes of the experienced actresses 
discovered that Barrington had made a tender im- 
pression on the heart of Miss Egerton, the young lady 
who played the part of Belvidera when he acted that 
of Jsiffier at Drogheda. The poor girl was the daugh- 
ter of an opulent tradesman at Coventry. She was 
young and beautiful, sweet-tempered and accom- 
plished, but now friendless ; and though like the rest, 
inured to misfortune, she "woa de%l\V.\jA.fe cR. ^'a ^x^- 
""icnco which is ffenerafty ac(vi\teA. duwvtt ^ wr«» tJt 
' ' ter im to ward evenli. At \.\x^ ««Ji o1«a.\R«a.^s» 
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iras seduced by a lieutenant of marines, with whom 
she fled from her father's house to Dublin, where in 
less than three months he abandoned her, leaving 
her a prey to poverty, infamy, and desperation. 

Having been thus deceived in the simplicity of 
innocence by the cunning and falsehood of one of 
the vilest and most profligate of human beings, she 
had no other resource from the most extreme want 
than closing with Price, who proposed to her to join 
his company ; which, situated as she was, she readily 
agreed to do, and had been with him but a very short 
time when she saw Barrington, of whom, being of a 
warm constitution, she became rather suddenly en- 
amoured. But to the credit of our adventui'er, al- 
though his affection was as ardent as her own, it was 
not of that brutal and profligate cast that so fre. 
ouently disgraces the deviouf paths of youthful im- 
prudence and indiscretion. On the part of Misi 
E^erton, the symptoms of her affection for him were 
so obvious, that, inexperienced as he then was in 
matters of gallantry and intrigue, he not only per. 
ceived her passion but was sensible of her merit, and 
returned her love with perfect sincerity. 

It was not long before Price, urged a second time 
by want of money, found it expedient to insinuate 
to the unfortunate Barrington, that a young man ol 
his address and appearance might very easily find 
means to introduce himself into some of the public 
places to where the merchants and chapmen of that 
commercial city generally resorted ; and that he 
there might, without any great difficulty, find oppor- 
tunities oi' picking their pockets unnoticed, and of 
escaping undetected, more especially at that particular 
time, when the fair being held, a favourable juncture 
afforded itself of executing «l ^\wv o\ *5aOKv^^'e^>«*. 
with safety and facility. TYxe \^e.^v^xi^as>fc^«^^^^^^ 
adventurer, and the p\aa lorcoft^i oti *\X. ^^ *i».^^^''«- 
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• into exet'.ution by him and his trusty confiUant Johi 

Price, the very next day, with great success ; at least 

siicb it appeared to them at that time, their acquist* 

tions having amounted, on the close of the evening, 

to about forty guineas im^ash, and above one handrnl 

and fifty pounds, Irish currency, in bank-notes; 

which, however, they artfully determined not, on any 

account, to circulate in the part of the kingdom in 

which they were obtained. This precaution becamo 

peculiarly necessary; for several gentlemen bavinf 

been robbed, the town took the alarm, which was the 

greater, or at least made the more noise, from the 

rarity of such events in that part of the kingdon^ 

where the picking of pockets is said to be very Ijttle 

practised or known. But whatever the alarm WU| 

or whatever noise it made, neither Barrington nor 

his accomplice was suspected. They however re- 

solved to leave Derry as soon as they could with any 

appearance of propriety depart from thence : so that, 

having played a few nights as usual, with more ap. 

plause than profit, they and their associates of the 

sock and buskin removed from Londonderry to 

Ballyshannon, in the county of Donegal, and never 

inore returned into that part of the kingdom, where 

George Barrington may be considered as having 

commenced the business of a regular and professed 

pickpocket, in the summer of the year 177 1 , being 

at that time little more than sixteen years of age, 

and having just laid by the profession of a strolling 

T^layer. 

This wretched company having now become thieves 
as well as vagrants in the eye of the law, and com- 
pelled to subsist upon the plunder above-mentioned, 
after travelling about a fortnight, arrived at Bally- 
s/iannon. Here BarringtAii, ^'\V\i \!Eift company to 
whir.h he belonged, spent \.\ie axiVwtMv «xi^\>Bfc^\BMt\ 
of the year 1771, playing %ene»J^:i on^\«»^%?S%*»^. 
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Saturdays, aud picking pockets with John Price everjr ' 
day in the week, whenever opportunity offered ;.« 
busioew which, though attended with danger and 
certain infamy, he found more lucrative and more 
entertaining than that of the theatre, where his fame 
and his proficiency were by no means equal to the 
BTpectations he had raised, or to the hopes that had 
been Armed of him on his first appearance at Drog* 
beda. / 

From Ballyshannon, at length, having left the 
company of his friend Price, he moved to the south- 
ward, with his faithful Miss £gerton, whom he had 
the misfortune to lose for ever, in crossing ^e river 
Boyne in which she was drowned, through the ig- 
norance, or the more culpable carelessness, of a 
ferryman. 

Barrington, however, virtuous in his attachment 
to Miss Egerton, was for some time inconsolable for 
the loss which he had just sustained; but being 
neither of an age nor of a temper propitious to th« 
continuance of sorrowful sensations, he hastened to 
Limerick, where he hoped to meet Price, his .old ac* 
complice. On his arrival in that city, he learned 
that the person after whom he inquired had set out 
for Cork ten days before, and thilhe.r our adventurer 
followed him, and found him withinPtin'hour after he 
entered the town gates. On their meeting, it was 
agreed on by them never more to think of the stage; 
a resolution which was the more easily executed, as 
the company to which they oripnally belonged was 
now broken up and dispersed. It was besides settled 
between them that Price should pas-: for Barrington'e 
servant, and that Barrington should act the part of 
a young gentleman of large fortune, and of a nobla 
family, who was not yet quite oC. a^^ Vsvs>s mdc^S^ V^ 
Bboidd attain that period, Yta^e^edi K« ^sw^ ^"^r*!^ 
ment. In pursuance o? ttaa Vo^vil>a^.«&^««»1>****^ 
293 X 
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vere purchaseil, and the master and man, now anitf 
as knight-errant and estiuire, and well equipped ff 
<*very purpose of depredation, accord inj^l/ took the 
determination to act their several parts in the vil 
field of adventure; and thus, in the summer of 177^ 
as the race grounds in the south of Irelaind presente 
themselves as tlie fairest objects, they hastened I 
these scenes of spoliation, and were suoceuful eft 
beyond their espectation. 

Pickin}^ pockets being rather new amongst tfa 

gentry of Ireland, their want of precaution rendere 

them a more easy prey to Mr. Barrington and hi 

abandoned accomplice, who found means to retire I 

Cuik on the setting in of winter, with a booty fl 

nearly one thousand pounds. In this city they fouB( 

it convenient to fix their residence, at least till tl» 

text spring. And now it was that Barrington firs 

determined within himself to become what has beei 

called a gentleman pickpocket, and to affect both Uh 

airs and importance of a man of fashion. 

In this desperate career of vice and folly, it wa: 

the fate of Price, the preceptor of Barrington, to hi 

first detected in the act of picking the pocket of 6 

g€ntJ**man of high rank, for which he was trietl 

convicted, and in a very short period sentenced tc 

transportation, for the term of 7 years, to America 

Barrington naturally alarmed at the fate of hi* 

iniquitous preceptor, without loss of time converted 

all ttis moveable property into cash, and taking horse 

made an precipitate a journey to Dublin as he poi 

sibly could. " j r 

On hisarrival there, he lived rather in a private 

and retired manner, only lurking in the darkest even- 

iMg» aboat the piayho\iae», wVvete he occasionally 

fhked up a few guVneaa or a. ni«J(jc\v. ^>\\. Xv-^ ^%a 

Moon weary of th«^ samcneu, axvOi d\%^>MX)iA. VvOa. >& 

•temiitj^ of a life of com^«xtt.vxs« i^VAx^vsM^tvVk w 
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Rs that he led in the Irish capital ; so that when ibe 
spring and the fine weather that accompanied it re. 
turned, he embarked on board the Dorset yacht, 
which was then on the point of sailing with the duke 
of Leinster for Parkgate; and before the expiration 
of a week, he found himself for the first time of his 
life on English ground. 

With Sir Alexander Schomberg, who commanded 
the Dorset yacht, there were three other persons em- 
barked, and of some distinction, from whence it ap- 
peared that the connection which our adventurer 
formed with them had considerable efiect afteiwards 
in the course of the long succession of transactions 
in which he was engaged. A young captain was one 
of the three who was most conspicuous, and, as it 
will appear, a striking, though an innocent cause oi 
Barrington's success in his projects of depredation. 

It did not require so much sagacity and penetration 
as Barrington at the time certainly possessed, to pene- 
trate into the character of this young gentleman, and 
to predict the good consequences that might follow 
an intimacy with a young man of his rank, disposition, 
and family. Actuated by a sordid sense of the utility 
of such a connection to one in his circumstances, the 
adventurer employed all those base arts of flattery and 
insinuation of which he had long been a perfect maS' 
ter, to ingratiate himself with this gentleman ; and in 
this design he succeeded to the utmost extent of his 
wishes. Barrington formed an artful tale, which he 
told as h/i own story, the purport of whiph was, that 
his father was a man of a noble family in Ireland, and 
illustrious in England, to which country he himself 
now came to study law in one of the inns of eourt, 
more, however, to avoid the iU-naX>SLwik ^iw* w.\:% ^>? 
hanb, unrelenting atepmotiict, ^Va*:^;^^^^^'^^'' 
paternal mansion in a great meaaxw^ ^^ ^^^vss 
bJm, tbaji from any predilccXxoTt lot ^^ V^^ 
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wnich he intended to apply himself, but the exereiw 
of wiiich the ample fortune that he was heir to wouM 
render unnecessary. 

Tbe story took as well as could be desired oy the 
inventor of it, and it was settled between him and hii 
new friend that he should, on his arrifal in town, 
enter himself of the Middle Templb, where BIr. 
H ^D had some relations and a numerous acquaint- 
ance, to whom, he said, he should be happy to intrO' 
duce a gentleman so emihently distinguished by his 
talents and hi;* accomplisnments, as well as by his 
fortune and birth, as Mr. Barrington was. 

It was also forUier afl^reed on between them, thai 
they should travel tof^^ether to London; and they ao« 
eoraingljr the next day took a post-chaise at Parkgate^ 
and oontinuinjjT their journey l^ easy sta^jres throu/^ 
Chester, Nantwich, and Coventry, where they stopped 
two or throe days, arrived at the end of the week at 
the Bath cofiTee-house in Piccadilly, which on the 
recommendation of the captain, who had been several 
times before in the metropolis, was fixed upon as their 
head quarters for the remaining part of the summer. 
But the expensive manner in which he lived wi^ 
Mr. H"— •— n, and those to whose acquaintance that 
gentleman introduced him, all of them gay, sprightly 
young fellows, who had money at command, in less 
than a month reduced the funds which Barrington 
had brought with him from Ireland to about twenty 
guineas, which to him who had been for a few yean 
accustomed to live like a man of affluent fortune^ 
seemed to afford a very inconsiderable resource; ha 
therefore resolutely determined to procure a aupply 
of money by some means or other. One evenmsc 
while he was deliberating with himself on the choice 
of <*zpedient8 to recruit his finances, he was inter- 
rupted in his m«d\tat\ona on V\i<b voAa^oet by the arrival 
ottL, party of his ficienda ^^mli^i VXm Qv^\«ai« '«>diI4 \\5»>> 
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posed to accompany them to Ranelagh, where tliej 
had agreed to meet some of their acquaiDtanoe, and 
s^end the evening. Their proposal was, without much 
hesitation, acceded to by Barrington, and they, withr 
out further loss of time, ordered coaches to set them 
down at that celebrated place of amusement. 

Walking id the middle of the gay scenes that sur- 
rounded him, he chanced to espy the two other com- 
panions of his voyage in the Dorset packet, to whom 
be made only a slight bow of recognition ; and in less 
than a quarter of an hour afterwards he saw the duke 
of Leinster engaged deeply in conversation with two 
ladies and a knight of the Bath, who, it afterwards 
turned out, was Sir William Draper; and near these 
he placed himself, quitting for a short time the com- 
pany to which he belonged. While he was stationed 
there, an opportunity, which he considered a fair one, 
offered itself of making a good booty, and he availed 
himself of it; he picked the duke*s pocket of above 
eighty pounds. Sir William's of five and thirty guineas, 
and one of the ladies of her watch, with all which he 
got off undiscovered by the parties, and joined the 
captain and his party as if nothing had happened out 
of the ordinary and common routine of affairs in such 
places of public recreation as Ranelagh. 

A degree of fatality, rather unfortunate for Barring- 
ton, it seems, occurred during the perpetration of the 
robbery, just related ; that is to say, he was observed 
in the very act by one of the persons who came with 
him m the DoTset yacht from Ireland to Parkgate; 
and this man, who was also a practitioner in the same 
trade of infamy, lost no time in communicating what 
lie had seen. The consequence of a proposal of thiik 
nature presenting a disagreeable aXXiitii«.\xs«&,'^x."^^x- 
r'ogtoD, as it may be imagined^ ti«uX»i«\V} <:^vwfc ^ 
J(\ast of two evils, and, under ptetjexwstt ^^ \>€v«\%^ 
tacked with a sudden compVaant* ixmac^V^*^^ ^^ 
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with his new acquaintance to town, and putting Qf | 
at the Golden Cross inn, at Charing- cross, the booty 
acquired at Ranclagh was in some sense divided, the 
new intruder contenting himself with taking the la- 
dy's watch, chain, &c., which were of gold, and a tea 
pound note, leaving all the rest of the money and the 
bank-papers with Mr. Barrington, who, he probably 
conceived, had run the greatest risk to obtain then 
at first. 

But in order to cement the connection which these 
two were now on the point of forming, Mr. James (for 
by that name this new accomplice called bimseif,) 
insisted upon Barrington supping with him; and at 
Mr. James knew the town much better than himselfi 
Barrington thought he would be a real acquisition, 
particularly in helping him to dispose of the valuables 
he might acquire. Picking pockets, therefore, waii 
proposed by Mr. Barrington as a joint concern. 

The outlines of the future operations of these ad- 
venturous colleagues being adjusted, it was further 
agreed upon to have another interview on the next 
day at a tavern in the Strand, tliere to regulate the 
plan of their future conduct; and affairs being so far 
arranged, Barrington returned to his lodgings at tue 
Bath cofl^ee-bouse, where, luckily enough, neither 
captain H n nor any of his party were at th.it 

time arrived from Ranelagh. 

The next snoming, at breakfast, be informed his 
friend the ca.¥^^"> ^^""^ ^^ ^^^ return last night, he 
chanced to ^swet a ▼ery worthy relation of his. Sir 
"' "" larrlngtoD) who engaged him that day 

that it would be out of his poller to 
^ party that were to spend the day 

In at \J&ft tV«Xc\ftd.-\vWMfc \»N«XTk.\ \4Ut 

^ V rtiem «a>'«Vl *^^ ^'^ «v ttvMx^^ <mA. «s3m« 
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This apology was received without any suspicion 
by the gentleman to whom it was made, as it ac* 
counted plausibly enough for his fellow-trayeller^s 
absenting himself, notwithstanding a kind of prior 
engagement to Mr. H n. 

Afterwards, Barrington being dressed, called a 
coach and drove to fie Crown and Anchor tavern, 
where he found Mr. James, who had been for some 
lime waiting for him. The cloth being removed, 
find the servants withdrawn, these worthy gentlemen 
entered npon business. It was agreed upon, that 
whatever either acquired, should be equally divided 
l)etween them ; and that in the sale of watches, jew. 
els, or any other articles they might have to dispose 
of, both should be present By this provision, no 
suspicion of fraud could be entertained; and thai 
Barrrington obtained what he extremely wished, and 
much, wanted, an introduction to a fencef or a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. It was farther settled by them 
thst while the captain remained in towii, they should 
take care not to be seen together, and that Mr. James 
should resume his long-neglected habit of a clergy- 
man. These weighty conditions, and soipe others of 
equal magnitude and importance, being ultimately 
adjusted to the satisfaction of these systematic plun- 
derers, it was determined on that they should meet 
regularly twice a week, that is, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, to settle with each other; but never, if it 
could possibly be avoided, twice at the same house. 
Having then adjourned to tne next Tuesday, and fix- 
ed on the Devil tavern, at Temple-bar, as their next 
place of meeting, our adventurers separated for that 
time, and Barrington went, in accordance with his ap- 
pniotment, to the Thatched-V\o\»e \a.N«t^> ^sA. ^x- 
rived there about eight at mgYkX^ ^\iex^\A Vs.xvw^ ^"^ 
friend the captain and a \9.\%^ pwX^ «^>o:v* ^'^^^^^g 
*oce. Though rather Car ftaae \ii \v^«^ '*^**'^ 
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ibeaa kaem him pcrsoDallf, and eoibideriag him n 
tke light ia vbich he was reprtscntcd to tbca by 

ftytiin H a, at a jovuig ma* ^ cooditiaBy they 

mat ddighud with his compaiij. He onlj waited 
tin the bills were called for, and the reckoung paidy 
whcoy there beiag no farther obstacle to a hastjr re> 
tfcat. He plundered those who were most off their 
guard ; or rather those who, as he sappoced were 
po i s cMed of the most portable kind of property. Stilly 
as the prej then made consisted moreof watches and 
trinkets than readj monej> he was nnder the neees- 
sity of calling opon Mr. James, hb new friend, tha 
next morning, who readily introdooed him to a man, 
irbo was a receiver of stolen property, and who pay- 
ing them what they deemed an adeq late consideim- 
tion, they made the first diyision with as much ap. 
parent satisfaction as if they had been lawful dealers 
in the commodities of which they had unjustly de- 
pnvcd the right owners. 

So strongly did appearance plead for him at this 
time, that Barrington's depredation was never im- 
puted to him by those who suffered in consequence of 
it; and though similar offences were at different sea- 
sons, for upwards of two years, committed by him 
without suspicion or detection, he preserved his f^ime, 
and even extended his acquaintance. With certain 
superficial qualifications for shining in company, and 
and yet a stranger to honour and honesty, in the 
summer of 1775, in the course of his depredations, 
he viifited, as his custom was, the most celebrated 
watering places ; and among the rest he paid a visit 
to BrightoD, which at that time, though frequented 
by genteel company, was very far from having arrived 
at thai celebrity which iV. has since acquired, espe* 
c'iaJly since the peace vVlYv ?\wvce. "^>^\. \^^\»\>5sx. 

Ifcd (o have hod the addie^s v>\ii^vi^v^^\ftV^Ti«^\\>ss- 
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to the notice and favour of the late dukeof Ancaoter, 
with several other persons of rank and property, who 
all considered him as a man of genius and abilityi 
and as a gentleman of fortune and noble family. 

But tracing all Mr. Barrington's very singular 
connexions, it is necessary to remark, that about the 
conclusion of this winter he became acquainted with 
one Lowet a very singular character, and one who, 
like his friend James, he occasionally made use of to 
vend his ill-gotten property. 

Mr. Barrington's new junction with Mr. Lowe hav. 
ing rendered Mr. James rather a dead weight upon 
his hands, he began to think about breaking with 
him, which he did not find a difficult matter, as 
James, having at bottom some remorse of conscience 
for bis neglect of the laws of justice and moral obli- 
gation, very easily quitted Mr. Barrington's con- 
nection ; and what is more extraordinary, being a 
Roman Catholic by profession, retired to a monastery 
upon the continent, there in all probability to end 
his days in piety and peace. Barrington, on tho 
the other hand seemed to increase in temerity and 
desperation; for on his forming aconncxion with Lowe, 
which was but a short time previous to that evening of 
the month of January which was observed as the anni- 
versary of the queen's birth day, it was resolved on 
between them, that, habited as a clergyman, he 
should repair to court, and there endeavour, not only 
to pick the pockets of some of the company, but, 
what was a bolder and a much more novel attempt, 
to cut off the diamond orders of some of the knights 
of the Garter, Bath, and Thistle, who on such days 
usually wear the collars of their respective orders 
over their coats. In this enterprize Vi^ ««L^<sR«^fe^ 
beyond the most sanguine expectaXAOHs >iXv^\.^w^^ 
Lave been formed by either his neN» ojGco'av^xc.e'^^^ 
or himself f for he found means U> Afc^t\N<i ^ ^^^ 



wnm of hU ItMatmA o^der, ami also omC r ii ed to get 
••raf if/Hm the fulaee ^thoot trnpicioa. Thk bcia^ 
M artide 6f too miMii raloe to Atspom of ia Bag. 
laiMl^ H h rufMted thai H vai sold to a Datdnua, 
«r raifcer to a Dotch inr* who came orer from 
ff ollaod ooee or twice a year for the sole olricct of 
bfiyiof jewds that bad been stolen ; and tbongh a 
ftranger, be is generally reported to lutTe giTcn a 
tnn«h higher price for soefa articles than could have 
been gotten from the receivers in town. 

The erlebratcd Botiian prince Orinff paid bit Ibik 
Tisii to En^rlMid in the wmter of 1776. The bittb de- 
gree of Mil inaiion in wbieb that nobleman bad laog 
Men held bj the late Empress Catbarine, bad idti* 
nately heaped opon him not a few of her dUtingii>b^ 
ing farours. Among other things of this nature, she 
bad expressed her approbation ot bis merits by pre 
tenting him with a gold snuff-box, set with brilliantly 
generally supposed to bare been worth no less a sum 
than thirty thousand pounds. This distinguishing 
trophy having caught tne eye of Barrington, impelled 
him to contrive means to get it into his possession, and 
ho thought a fit opportunity presented itself one night 
at Covent Garden theatre, where, getting near the 
prince, he bad the dexterity to convey it out of his ex* 
cuUcncj's waistcoat pocket into his own ; when, be* 
ing immediately suspected by the prince, beseisedhim 
by the collar; but in the bustle that took place, Bar* 
rington slipped the box into bis hand, which that no^ 
blomnn glndlj rotainod, though Barrington, to the bw 
tonishmont of all near, was secured and lodged ic 
Tothill fields Bridewell till the Wednesday following, 
when his examination took place at the pubUo office m 
Bow«Mreot. 

Hir John Fielding being at thnt time the magis* 
tnito, ihirringtou rcproaenteil himself to him as a 
native uf Inland, of au ttS^wK&Xi «sA \«&\«(^\Ahla 
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fn^ly. He said that he had been educated in th« 
uiKical line, and came to England to improve him- 
self by the extentof his connexions. To this plausible 
representation he added so many tears, and seemed 
to rest so much upon his being an unfortunate gentle- 
man, rather than a guilty culprit, that prince OrlofT 
declining to prosecute him, he was dismissed with an 
admonition from the magistrate to amend his future 
conduct ; but this, it will appear, bad no manner of 
influence upon his subsequent proceedings. In fact, 
Barrington having gone too far to recede, every one 
now taking alarm at his character and conduct, and 
the public prints naturally holding him up as a 
cheat and impostor, he was even forsaken by those 
who, until that discovery of his practices, generally 
countenanced htm, and enjoyed his company as a 
young gentleman of no common abilities. 

Being in the lobby of the lords one day, when an 
appeal of an interesting nature was expected to come 
on, so that Barrington thought to profit by numbers 
of genteel people that generally attend; unhappily 
for Barrington's projects, a gentleman recognised hit 
person, and applying to the deputy usher of the black 
ro<l, Barrington was disgracefully turned out, and^ 
of course totally disappointed of the harvest he had 
promised himself. 

Barrington, having by some means heard that 
gentleman who had denounced him to the keeper of 
the lobby, who was so indiscreet as to threaten him 
with revenge for what he deemed an unmerited in- 
jury; but the magistrates thinking otherwise, they 
granted upon that gentleman's complaint, a warrant 
against Barrington to bind him over to keep the 
peace. His credit having sunk «o nct^ X^i'* ,>2o»x.^«2X 
one of all his numerous ajcq'OsanXA.ivce 'iroxsN^. ^^^-^"^^^ 
a suiTty for him, he was com^Wcd. \a ^o ^'^ j'^ 
Helds Bridewell, where he remaitie^ «. coxav^R 
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iMf tkoil tku vaf n^mv L JH««cver, 
tmM34 ttkaie fr»>fli ttat — yirawt 
Mr aJ tm wi i ye Uit tJbat ol bis ^U 
tiienibni^ m abost tlifce flKMitlis aftcnravis, 
fclfli 4et<9ete4 is fiddsf tike podbet of a Wv 
fli l>ninr'laM; theatre, fivvlkiek, beiag iaiUctod ; 
««irkt«d at Uie OU Baikjy be was KStcMcd to bal- 
hfK-beayiag^ or^ la ocbcr vonds^ to tbfee yeai^ baf4 ' 
labour «0 tbe mcr ThaaMSy oa boanl of tbe balks 
al Woolarjeb^ As sooa as it was coareaicat, ia tbe 
ffpriof of 1777, Bamsftoa was put on board oae of 
tbese f essels* 

A siuUea removal from ease and afflofsnce to a 
feene o( wretebed §ennuidc and sorrow, and tbe pri- 
ration of almost ereiy comfort in life, could not but 
bai^e a nunt sensible effect apon a man in bis condi- 
tion* In short, be was not only harassed and &- 
tigtied with labour to which he had been onaecns* 
Uitnedf but even disgusted with the filthy language 
of his ielloW'Convicts, whose blasphemous efiusjons, 
which they seemed to make use of by way of amnae* 
ment, must have been a constant source of the most 
disagreeable fen»ations in the mind of almost any 
pcr»<m not totally lost to tbe feelings and decencies 
of civilized) or even a savage state of existence. At 
hingth the mental, as well as tbe corporeal suiTering 
of Barring ton» did not escape the notice of Messrs. 
ErMkine and Duncan Campbell, the superintendents 
of the convicts ; for, in consequence of Barrington's 
good bchaviuurf and through the interference of these 
gentlemen* he was Hct at liberty, after sustaining 
nearly a twelve month's suflering on board tbe bullu 
it IVooIwich. 

8ti\l, notbiog tVvatBa.tm%V«v\v%^l«x^TAw^wv^ 
wu f uiHcicnt to produce w^ co\^\«:n^ w^scvXasMfc v^ 
hiM mind. Uq eatwcOL a»e^ Vux^ \i>ft Ivi^^wi^s^. «! 
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his former profession. In six months after his libe- 
ration from hard labour, he was detected by one 
Payne, a very zealous constable in the city, in the 
very act of picking "pockets at St Sepulchre's church 
during divine service, and being convicted upon un- 
deniable evidence at the ensuing Old Bailey sessions, 
he was a second time sentenced to hard labour on 
board the hulks, and that for five years. 

It was Upon his trial on this occasion, that Bar* 
rington was first noticed in the public prints as an 
able speaker. He then essayed, with no small degree 
of artifice, to interest the feelings of thd court in 
Ills behalf; but the evidences of his guilt being too 
forcible and repeated, and all his efibtts proving 
abortive, he was once more removed to the hulks, 
about the middle of the year 1778. Being a second 
time in this humiliating and disgraceful situation, 
he found his imaginary consequence so much hurt, 
that, failing in a variety of plans to effect his escape, 
his next attempt was to destroy himself. For this 
purpose, he trok an opportunity of being seen stab- 
bing himself with a penknife in the breast; but as 
the wound, by the immediate application of medical 
assistance, was slowly healed, he continued to linger 
in this new state of wretchedness, till, happening to 
be seen by a gentleman who came to visit the hulks, 
it produced another event in his favour. 

The gentleman just alluded to being most sensibly 
affected by the dejected and squalid appearance of 
Harrington, made a most successful use of his infla- 
ence with government to obtain Barriogton's release, 
upon the condition that he should leave the kingdom. 
To this as Barrington gladly assented, he generously 
supplied him with a sum of mKitvc^ \» ^^^x«| ^^ 
expense of bis removal to \rf^w\^>N^>^ctfe\^.''»^'«>»^« 
gtoodthis unhappy offender aXwa.^* v^t^x^vxA.V^^'^ 
that be bad friends and relatives ol cxeft^X ^^^ 
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tkat tlw Imk cspital vnU be 
u> nuum kuL He ^joddy irirwmmed te 
leave lieiaa^ aad aeeoniiaglj iei »i> *e d te the 
•ortbeni parts of tbat kiagdoiBy throagh vUeh he 
Cf^ok bis vaj to Ediabargb, vbere be coactaded tbat 
be mij^ht, for loaie time at least, coomit hb 4e> 
predations vitb greater safety and fiuility tbaa be 
eeultl da either in London or Dobiin. 

But, in the opinion which be had fbrmed of the 
ebaraeter of the Scots, he foon learned by experience 
that he #as grossly mistaken ; for he vas qoickly 
obsenred in the capital of Scotland, where the police 
is more vigilant and sertre than in most other partf 
of the British dominions. He therefore thought iC 
prudent to depart from Edinburgh, where his glean- 
ings were comparatively small* 

However, being determined to return to LondoBf 
lie took Chester in his way, and it being fair-tinM 
there, he if said to have contrived to get possestiof 
of the amount of six hundred pounds in cash an 
bank notes, with which he got clear off. 

Such are the delusions of vice and the fatal swee 
oi ni-gottea wealth, thai, tYiow^Yv bA^xXaotv^ ^«^<? 
•tUsnded liii public appcatauce, ^tomvVvt \tAtw: 

iM tsrma on which he iia»\v\>tti^Xft^ ItomViv 
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flnement on board the hulks, (which were those of 
bis leaving the kingdom and never more returning 
to it,) still he frequented the theatres, the Opera 
House, and the Pantheon, with tolerable success. 
But he was now too notorious to be long secure: he 
was closely watched and well-nigh detected at the 
latter of these places ; at least, such strong suspicions 
were entertained by the magistrates of his conduct 
on the occasion, that he was taken into custody, and 
committed to Newgate. 

Here again, for want of evidence, he got clear of 
the charge brought against him ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, he was unexpectedly detained at the in- 
stance of Mr. Duncan Campbell, the superintendent 
of the convicts, for having returned to England in 
violation of the condition on which his miyesty was 
pleased to grant him a remission of the punishment 
which he was sentenced to undergo on board the 
hulks; and the consequence of the detainer was, 
that he was made what is called ajine at Newgate, 
during the unexpired part of the time that he was 
originally to have served on the Thames. When the 
period of his captivity in this prison expired, he was, 
as a matter of course, set at liberty ; and as usual, 
no sooner obtained his liberty, than he returned t > 
bis former practices. He, however, was now more 
cautious ; and being connected with some accomplices 
of his own cast, he was not so easily detected as he 
might have been with others less experienced. 

In a state of alarm and anxiety, he lived a con- 
siderable time in the society of the most profligate 
and abandoned characters of the metropolis, wh<n 
he was seen to pick the pocket of Mr. Lie Mesuricr, 
at Drury-lane playhouse, and was immediatel^'s %:^- 
prehended. Charge of him n»«a ^nc^Va wv^'^J^a^^"^ ■» 
« constable^ who through ne^Ws&ivcfe <iT c»xt>a.^'<2^«vv'» 
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ft^airMt him were carried on to an outlAwrjy 
varioiu methods wert made ase of to detect himj 
nearly two jears, without effect. 

Bat while the lawyers were oatlaving hxiBy 
Che eonitables endeavouring to take hinit be 
traTellinj^ in various disguises and characten thro 
the northern counties of this kingdom. He vii 
the great towns in those parts as a qoaekHloctor 
as a clergyman ; sometimes he went with an E 
table, and sometimes be pretended to be a rider 
' manufacturing house at Birmingham or Mancbes 
and travelling on horseback, with a decent dep 
ment and grave appearance, the account which 
thought proper to give of himself was credited, w 
out any difficulty, by those who questioned him. 
' But, in spite of all these precautions, it someti 

ba;;>pened that he was known by gentlemen whoo 
met, once particularly in Lincolnshire; yet no 
offered to molest or intercept him, until he arrive 
Nuwcastle-upon-Tyne, where, on being recognised 
was suspected of picking pockets, and, on inqu 
was discovered to be an outlaw : upon which he 
removed by a writ uf habeas corpus to London, 
imprisonccf in Newgate, where be arrived misen 
and so dejected, that on learning his circumstan 
i>ome of his friends made a subscription for him, 
vhich he was enabled to employ counsel, and to t 
legal measures to have the outlawry against him 
Vtrsed. 

l*his being effected, he was tried for the origi 

offence, that of stealing Mr. I^ Mesuricr's purse ; 1 

through the absence of the Rev. Mr. Adeane, a mate 

witness for the prosecution, he was acquitted. Be 

once more enl^ed, he again set off for Ireland, 

company with a young maiv in x.\i« ii«.Tft& ^^ Hub 

well known in the town ?ot Vu* ^wl\\^ wi ^^ ^v^ 

York. With this occokv^Wcc^ >^^ ^^ ^ '^'^^'^ 
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M to endeavour to carry en his depredations in Dub* 
I in, where it was never his fortune to carry on his 
depredations for any length of time undetected ; for, 
Hubert being taken in the act of picking a gentleman's 
pocket, and handing the property to Barrington, he 
with great difSculty made his escape to England 
where he rambled about for some time previously to 
his arrival in the capital, which he had scarcely en* 
tered, when he was taken into custody for picking Mr* 
Henry Hare Townsend's pocket of a gold wateh. 

Hubert, his accomplice, was tried at Dublin, and 
fecntenoed to transportation for seven years; but ho 
afterwards contrived to made his escape. 

On Wednesday morning, September 15th, 1790^ 
Barrington was put to the bar to be arraigned on an 
indictment charging him with stealing, on the 1st of 
September, 1790, in the parish of Enfield, a gold 
wateh, chain, and seals, the property of Henry Hare 
Townsend, Esq. Upon this occasion Barrington 
displayed all the talents which it has been universally 
admitted be possessed ; but in spite of a long speeeh, 
which professed, whether sincere or assumed, great 
contrition for his past oflfences, and a determination 
to amend his life for the future, he was convicted, and 
sentenced by the judge to seven years' transportation. 

During the voyage to Port Jackson, Barrington 
rendered an essential service in qudling a mutiny in 
the vessel. Upon this occasion the captain evinced 
his gratitude for the services he had perfurmed, and 
when they had reached the Cape, at the recommend- 
ation of the former, he received a hundred dollars 
reward for his zeal and activity. 

On their arrival at Port Jackson, Barrington havin(^ 

hoen recommended to the governoT,"««&'^"WiR^Nx^^^^ 

first instance at Tamgabbe aa a ft\i\iOT^vs\»X^, ^^^'T^ 

Boon advanced to be a prmcipsiX va\«^Ttt«»^ Va. ]«Vvi 

tituation he acquitted himself aa a \»e^vi\ «»»• ^^ 
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officer; iosoroucb that the governor determined tn 
withdraw him from the conTicts ; and at the same 
time that he received his instrument of emancipation 
be was presented with a grant of thirty acres of land 
at Paramatta. He was substrquently appointed saper* 
intendent of the convicts ; and although not permitted 
to return to England, was invested with all the immu- 
oities of a freeman, a settler, and a civil officer, and 
had the satisfaction to know that his diligence and 
activity were not only without suspicion^ but were 
fully appreciated. 

It was here that Barrington resolved to revise tha 
notes he had taken during the voyage, and of describ* 
ing more fully the places they had touched at. fie 
has accordingly produced a very useful and instructive 
work. 

In addition to this performance, he compiled a 
complete history of the country itself, from its first 
discovery, which included an account of its original 
inhabitants, their customs and manners, accompa- 
nied with an historical detail of the proceedings of 
the colony from its foundation to his own time. He 
continued in the situation in which the governor had 
placed him till his death ; and performed the duties 
•f his office with an unwearied assiduiQr, which at 
last superinduced a general decay of nature of whkh 
he died in the year 181 1. 
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JAMES PORTER. 

Porter was an Irishman, and a weaver by trade 
He had been a robber in his own country. We know 
not what events induced him to seek a refuge in Ame- 
ricai or what were his first adventures in that coun- 
try. We first find him in Philadelphia, ostensibly 
working at his trade, but in reality gaining his live- 
lihood by dishonest practices. He bad two accom- 
plices, George Wilson and William Poteet, weavers 
who had learned their trade in the penitentiary. The 
former was but twenty three years of age ; yet though 
his days were few, his iniquities were many. Po- 
teet had been convicted at the Baltimore city court 
of stealing four handkerchiefs, for which he was sen- 
tenced to five years' imprisonment. For a second 
theft he was sentenced to imprisonment. He had al- 
so been convicted of breaking prison, of attempting 
a stage robbery and wounding the driver, and of 
shooting at the keeper of the Baltimore penitentiary. 
He was a native of Baltimore, and Wilson also was an 
American. They became acquainted in the peniten- 
tiary, and were jointly concerned in the attempt to 
break out, in which the life of the keeper was endan- 
gered. Such were James Porter and his associates. 

Porter and Poteet were tired of stealing tree things, 
for so silver spoons were denominated by Porter, and 
resolved to rob the Reading mail, in order to make 
their fortune at once. To prepare for this exploit, 
Porter and Wilson crossed the Schuylkill, on the 20th 
of November, 1829, and broke into the shop of Mr. 
Watt a gunsmith. They took thence five pistols and 
two powder flasks. After this the three com!^a5\\»tv^ 
repeatedly practised with their i^\«\j(A& \» «SR«tfvalvck 
tie qualities of them. 
. On the 6th of December, Uie m«»S\ «X»^^ ^'^'^"^ 
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from Philadelphia at two in the morning, driTen by 
one Samuel M^Crea. There were nine passengers in- 
side, and another on the box with the driver. The 
night was dark and cloudy. When the stage had 
got two miles from the city and was nearly opposite 
Tnmer's.lane, Porter started from the road side, took 
the off leading horse by the head, and tomed him 
round ; at the same time Wilson and Poteet eame 
up, one on each side of the coach, with presented 
pistols, bidding the driver stop, ** or they would blow 
out his brains." He struck the horses with his whip 
but could not make them go forward. Poteet then 
ordered the driver and the passenger who sat besids 
him to eome down. The driver obeyed, and the pas- 
senger was about descending, when Porter swore at 
his eorarades for not putting out the lamps. Poteet 
put out the lamp on his side with the butt of his pis- 
tol : Wilson merely broke the glass of the lamp next 
him. Porter then left the horses' heads, ran up and 
dashed the light out with his pistol. He asked the 
passenger if he had any weapons, and being answered 
in the negative, took his handkerchief and tied his 
hands with it I'he robbers then ri6ed the passen- 
ger and bound the driver. Poteet asked the driver 
if he did not think this a very rough introduction. 
He answered that it was. The robber the^ asked 
him if he got his living by stage driving, he replied 
that he did, and ** it was a hard way too.' ^ Well,** 
said the ruffian, ** this is the way we get our living, 
and 'tis veiy hard with us sometimes.'* While these 
matters were going on, Poteet and Wilson held each 
his pistol in his hand« but Porter, more collected* 
thrust his into his bosom. 

This done, Porter and Poteet went to the doors, 

while Wilson watched ^c \.wo \>oTAT&s«i. ^^nMtx 

toJd the passengers they sYkou\A tccevN* ^^o Vtivvri \\ 

they did not resist. A Ht. OAaiVt^ ^toy««A. \» ^ 
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tack the robbers, but was overruled by the resto the 
passengers. The gentlemen then concealed some o ' 
their valuables. Porter asked if any of them were 
armed, and being told not, answered ineeringlyy that 
it was a pity ! 

The thieres next compelled the tme men to come 
forth, one by one. Porter searched tbem, and tied 
their hands with their kerchiefs. As fast as he tied 
them, he turned them over to Poteet, who kept them 
quiet with his pistoL One of the. passeagersy afier 
being tied^ asked the robbers for a quid of tobacco, 
which was put into his mouth by Poteet. Another 
was very reluctant to part with his watch, which he 
Miid had been long in his family, and at his urgent 
entreaty Poteet restored it From another, who was 
a physician, Poteet took the seal of a eorporation 
and a case of lancets, but put them back into the 
doctor's pockets on being told wh&t they were. Tho 
gentleman then asked Porter for half a dollar to pay 
for his breakfast, and the robber complied. Ano. 
ther of the passengers asked Porter to restore his pa- 
pers. « O,^ said the ruffian, ** I dare say all this 
business will be published, and then I shall know 
where to direct the papers. I will send yoi^ a let- 
ter." 

Mr. Clarke was the last but one who came out of 
the coach. As Mr. Porter was plundering him ho 
said, that if the other passengers had followed his 
advice, they would not have been robbed. ** Well 
done!" replied the robber, 'M like to see a man ol 
spirit r After being tied, Mr. Clarke walked up to 
Poteet, in order to be able to recognise him if they 
should meet again. The rogue bade him stand oS 
'* I hope," said Mr. Clarke, '^yon are not a.ft«&A. «s^ ^ 
small man, and he bound too.'* ^ ^^\\xT w^^f^ 
leet, " but I don't want to be beUev BJMv>i»2vu\«A.^^ 
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have a longer acquaintance than this yeL" ^ I hop<i 
not/' said PoteeL On Mr. Clarke's again obtenr- 
ing that the passengers would have done better to re- 
sist. Porter remarked that if they bad, they would 
have seen the consequences. 

After the passengers had all been examined, the 
robbers took the luggage out of the coach, and from 
before and behind iL They then tried to open the 
boot in which were the mail bags, but finding tome 
difficulty, they compelled the driver to do it. If r 
Clarke now remarked that another stage would soon 
be along, and this intelligence quickened their pro- 
ceedings. One of them busied himself in rifling the 
mails and trunks, while the other two put the pas- 
sengers- into the coach again without untying them.. 
They tied the driver again and lifted him into hii ieat» 
af^r which they tied the leading horses to the fence 
by the road side. This done, the robbers went off 
so softly that neither the driver nor any of the pas- 
sengers were aware of their departure. 

The gentlemen sat still in the coach some minutes 
after they were gone, till one of them contrived to 
untie himself, and unbound the rest. After some 
consultation, it was thought best to return to the 
city. When they arrived at the post-office a person 
was despatched to the scene of the robbery, where he 
found the mail bags cut open and the packages and 
newspapers scattered around, but the villains had 
carried away the letters. 

On the 16th of December, Wilson carried one of 

the watches they had taken to CrossweD Holmes, a 

pawnbroker, and pledged it for twenty dollars. He 

said he was a carpenter unable to get employment, 

and was therefore obW^dtA m«ie money on his watch.' 

He agreed to pay Mr. HoVmeaVn «l %\».\k^ tm^xb^mk «l 

days, with two ^oWata comm\*%\oti>wA vv^m^ ^^ga 

obliga^on « John Jamc&^l^otVh ^e^oTiViflw^x. 
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On the 21st, Porter carried another watch (a gold 
one) to a Mr. Prentiss, a pawnbroker, and asked sixty 
dollars on it. Mr. Prentiss refused to advance more 
than forty-five dollars, when Porter left him, saying 
be could get fifty anywhere. On this occasion he 
represented himself as a carpenter, who wanted money 
to repair his house. The next day Wilson called on 
Mr. Prentiss with the same watch, saying the gentle- 
man who owned it had made up his mind to take the 
forty-five dollars offered, and that be would act aa 
bis agent. Mr. Prentiss gave him the money, and 
wrote a receipt, which Wilson signed ** George Brown 
for John Keys." 

Nothing occurred to direct suspicion to either of 
our rogues as the robbers of the mail till the middle 
of January, when a Mr. Jeflers, a police officer at 
i5altimore, found reason to believe that Poteet and 
Wilson were the persons who shot at the keeper of 
the penitentiary and at the stage driver before men- 
tioned. He sought them, and found Wilson first, in 
a tavern. The robber drew a pistol from his pocket 
and bade Jeffers stand off, but the latter seized him 
by the wrist and collar, and held him till the land- 
lord came into the room. The landlord took tha 
pistol from Wilson at the . request of Jeffers, who 
then asked the culprit for the other, but he denied 
having any. However, after the police officer had 
nearly strangled him, he gave up another. Jeffers 
thrust him into a chair, when he said, ** Let me stand 
up, and Pll give it to you." With the landlord's 
assistance, Mr. Jeffi^rs took him to a magistrate's 
office. He was committed to prison. 

The next day Mr. Jeffers visited him, and told him 

he had heard that two men offered IQ ^^vwTk ^ %^^ 

watch, and be believed from the descn\iNA«u >iD»x ^^^ 

•rjs one of tbem. At the same t\me V^e ^S^^'^^'Jlv 

« description of the othermaA.' VJ\V*oivx«^^»^^ 
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It WM Porter^ and but tor biai, be, Wnsoo, wonU 
sot htrWe been in this difficultj. He added that 
Porter bad a better rigbt to sutkr than biaucl^ and 
be wotild therefore dUelote the whole matter. Hn 
•tonry M§ PAd to Mr. JeS!Kr%f was at fbllovf. 

He bad gone out tbree teveral timca with Porter t* 
rob the I.Aiica*ter mtdl, but bU heart Cailiag hin^ 
thejr returned without eflfecting their purpose. Wbca 
Porter and Potcet proposed to rob the Reading iiiail« 
be would have bad nothing to do with it, had he not 
feared that Porter would kill him if he refused. He 
then described the robbery, and the part each had 
taken in U, pretty much as we have related above. 
While the pillage was going on, he said, he was very 
anxious to get away, but Porter declared be would 
not hurry himself. He added that he was sorry he 
bad ever seen Porter. He was steady at work in 
Phila^lelpliia till be came and seduced him from his 
employment. Hu believed Porter would as lief kill 
a man as eat his breakfaht All this confession took 
place without any inducement on the part of Jeflfers. 
This confession put the police of fialtimore on 
the look-out for Porter and PoteeL On the ninth of 
February y Mr. Stewart, a constable, met Porter in 
the street, and accosted him with a question con- 
corning his health. He added that he had been 
looking all day for him, and must now take him with 
him. On this, Porter asked him what he wanted, 
and on what authority he ai*i*ested him. The ofiBuoer 
replied that he carried his authority in his faoe^ and 
thon askfd if he knew Wilson or Poteet, or could 
tHl where they might be found. He denied all know- 
hnlge of Uicm, but followed Mr. Stewart quietly to bis 
iffMise. The officer searched him, and took (xom him 
A powder- flask and a i^t ol v^vAa. '^wt^wt vSmI 
W he meant lo keep tXicm, wA >ii* w««.\»3tt\^^^>»^ 
^M ht aid. Portier x«n «>«ni\j aax4»«\\««*> 
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thall live to buy another pair for somebody." He 
admitted before a magistrate that he knew Poteet. 

Mr. Stewart conducted Wilson to Philadelphia firsti 
and Porter afterwards. After thej got into the stages 
Wilson said that he believed his case was hopeless, 
and that he would plead guilty to every eharge 
brought against him. Mr. Stewart asked him if he 
were not afraid to undertake to rob a stage so fiill of 
passengers. ** No,** replied the villain, ** three good 
men could rob a dozen at any time." 

Poteet was also arrested, and consented to save his 
own life by becoming state's evidence. 

Porter's demeanour after his arrest was marked hj 
that cool courage that seems to have been the only 
favourable trait in his character. He spoke freely 
of his past life, without showing the least eompunc- 
tion, and said that if the passengers had resisted, he 
would not have scrupled to shed bloud. 

On the d6th of April, 1830, James Porter and 
George Wilson were brought before the circuit court, 
and the grand jury presented six bills of indictment 
against them. 

They pleaded not guilty to all these indictments, 
and applied for separate trials, which was granted. 

On the trial Wilson was identified as one of the 
robbers, by the evidence of some of the passengers, 
as well as that of Poteet. The watches taken from 
the passeugers, and pawned by him, were produced 
in court and sworn to. So were the weapons stolen 
from Mr. Watt's shop. The other fiicts relating to 
tiie robbery were proved, in substauee, as we have 
given them. 

The jury found a verdict of guilty. 

Porter was next arraigned, and fo^ii^ ^Qf^^^ ^<^ 
the same evidence. Sentence oi de«AXi "^^^ ^^^'•«^ 
upon him and Wilson. A fter tontiefioet ot\«t ^^^[|^ 
contrition^ but f udfend with the laxiie \i«xd2i^^)«^^ 
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be had exhibited throughout We can accord him 
no pity. He was the master spirit, the ringleader 
the captain of a band of highway robbers. He had 
collected a crew about him, drilled, marshalled, and 
equipped them, and led them forth to an unholy war- 
fare against the peace and interest of society. 

Wilson was pardoned by president Jackson ; for 
what reason, we cannot pretend to divine. The par- 
don set forth that certain disclosures were expected 
from him> but we never heard that he made any. 



JAMES GREEKACRE. 

The annals of crime do not record a more revoltingf 
horrid murder than that committed by Greenacre on 
his unfortunate victim Hannah BrOwn. The disco- 
veiy of the mutilated portions of a female in the 
opposite extremities of London, caused a consternation 
hardly to be described, the whole metropolis was in 
alarm, and a universal thrill of horror spread itself is 
every direction. Mystery for a long time seemed to 
cover the crime, it lasted three months, during which 
the most exciting feelings were afloat, every one was 
anxiously enquiring if any discovery had been made ; 
at last suspicion fixed itselfupon the unhappy subject 
of these memoirs, James Greenacre, who was bom in 
1786, in Norfolk, his father died and left seven chil- 
dren, of which he was the eldest; his mother then 
married a most respectable, substantial farmer of the 
name of Fowler, who had a son and daughter, the 
former of which was apprenticed to a respectable 
West'Cnd London tailor. Old Fowler, as he was fa- 
in liiarlj calledy took as macYi ^ax^o!^ ^^^tuKoeuaai 
as it' they were his ovfn,a.nAwTo\ft>ftVii»ws^%'aa»M« 
to look out forabus\iw«^^J^fito.\»«^^^Yw^^ 
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for James. His friend promised compliaAce, but ob- 
seKvedy as the youth was then only 19, he thought him 
too young. The old man replied, ** Oh, by no n^eans, 
you will find he is sharp enough." An opportunity 
soon presented itself in the good- will of a grocer's shop 
in the Westminster- bridge road, close to AsCley's. 
After the negociation was concluded, Greenacre was 
heard to say, *' that if he could get the lease made oiit 
in his own name, he would snap his Angers at the old 
man." The friend, on hearing this, was careful to 
have the assignment made out in Fowler's name. 
There was then a most prosperous business attached 
to the concern, with a very sure prospect of success : 
as Greenacre was unmarried, and wanted a house- 
keeper, his kind father-in-law sent up bis only daugh- 
ter Betsey, then about 16. It was not long after ber 
arrival that Greenacre began to make overtures to her 
of the basest kind ; she however spurned them, and 
got a young female in the neighbourhood to sleep 
with her for protection ; Greenacre then pretended 
the house was haunted, and was wont to hide himself 
under the young girl's bed, if not to terrify her, to 
frighten her companion, at least : finding no persna- 
sion would do, he made a forcible attempt on the 
chastity of Miss Fowler, who successfully resisted him, 
and took refuse in the nouse of her father's friend and 
brother s master. 

On learning this, old Fowler was so incensed with 
Greenacre s ungrateful conduct, that he immediately 
came up to London for the purpose of turning him 
adrift; Greenacre by some means got an intimation 
of the old man's intentions, upon which he shut up 
the shop and barred up the windows, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty possession was obtained b^ thft. 
injured, father-in-law. "WYieii liSa^ %\jw^ '«%s^ v5A.^ 
Oreeaacre, who attributed lYvc imslT«.<\oti ^^^V^s.x«5»|r 
nous gcbemes to his brotbct-lii Vwf**iiv%*'«^^^«****^^ 
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trived to gloss over the business, and to ingratiate 
himself into the confidence of Tom Fowler, the appc^n- 
tice, who was then a very fine lad, and by way o( 
indulging his revenge, he prevailed upon the unfortu- 
nate youth to summon his master before the magis- 
trates of Bow.street, for not properly teaching him 
his trade. In answer to the charge, his master pro- 
duced a pair of small clothes made by the boy, and 
the magistrate. Sir Richard Birnie, declared nothing 
could be better executed ; upon this he asked Tom, 
what could have induced him to summon his master? 
The poor lad hung down his head and made no reply 
The master turned round, and told Sir Richard, that 
it was owing to that scoundrel Greenacre, who waa 
then standing at the boy's elbow, for that a better 
jronth than Tom, if left to himself, was not to befound 
in London. Sir Richard immediately ordered Green- 
acre to be put out of the ofilce, and the lad aeknow 
ledged he had persuaded him to act as he had done 
On the Sunday evening after, Tom went to hear a 
sermon in Great Queen-street chapel. On his return 
he rushed into his master's presence, threw himsdf 
upon his knees, and solicited forgiveness for the peijuiy 
be had committed at Bow-street, at the instigation of 
Greenacre, observing at the same time that ha feared 
God never would forgive him, as the sermon he had 
just heard gave him but little hope. Such was the 
impression that the circumstances made on the youth's 
mind, that reason fled, and he was obliged to be pat 
under control until his father came up to tow9, who 
removed his bewildered son, who did not loQg sunrlvi^ 
nnd died a maniac : a victim to one of the most Itar- 
de^ed and diabolical wretehes who ever disgraced a 
£^untry. 

After this he conmieTice4>>>3i%\x«sa«a^^Ri^fi!c and 
tea-dealer in the LonAoiv-tQ«A,w\iW6\j*Ts«STv^^^ 
daughter of Mr. C. NVe»x» ^Yio l«m«\i >wtv. ^i5«>^ 
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Crown and Anchor tavern, at Woolwich, who died in 
a short time. 

His next wife was the daughter of John Romford, 
Esq., a considerable land-owner and ftutner in Essex, 
by her he had three children, when she died cl* a 
brain fever. 

Fifteen months after the death of his second wife, 
he married a Miss Simmonds, of Long-lane, Bermond- 
sey, who died of Cholera, three weeks after his de- 
parture for America; by her he had seven children, 
two only are now living. In all his matrimonial 
speculations he had the precaution to secure, from 
his intended partners, a provision for any issue ; by 
this means all his children, happily for them, have 
some income. 

On the houses being pulled down on the London 
Road, one of which was inhabited by Greenacre, he 
removed to the Kent Road, opposite the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. In this situation he continued his 
business with every appearance of prosperity and 
respectability, until an extensive seizure of sloe leaves 
was made on the premises. On being prosecuted by 
the Excise for this fraud upon the public and govern- 
ment, he was fined a heavy penalty, but he contrived 
to elude the vigilance of those who had the process 
out against him, and escaped paying the fine, or suf- 
fering imprisonment for non-payment. 

A boy, whom he took in an apprentice, he charged 
with having robbed the till of a shilling. The evi- 
dence of Greenaere was sufficient to have had the lad 
committed, but after communicating with the friends 
of the apprentice, he declined to prosecute. He had 
had this lad only a few weeks, and received 14X>A 
premium with him. 

During his residence in th« 0\^¥jcc1'^js^'»^ "t^- 
spectable female residing at BexXe^ ^•a.'ctcv \wlJofcv^«%^ 
eaJJed upon him to settle an aQCO\M\X.»«ai^ <«^a va^>^*^ 
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It vovU W aafair mC t» ttafte Aat hekadamBer- 
Sfpreatxees, bcSoasxM^ to kijUj iiipiiUlilc 
iiit%f aad tfa«t he was bj tboi prarfallj 
tidtrtd a good mastier. He |iiibwiimiI tkree 
ia Jaae-plaee, Old Kent road, and e^^ oUkis io 
Bowjer-Iaae, C^ambenrell; as a laadlonl he was 
nerer known to rfUtress a tenant, baton thceootiaiT. 
was jnstJj lenient. He was of sober asd icaencd 
babits. In 1832 he was proposed as aa oveneer of 
the poor for the parish of St. Georfre, in the Borough, 
his election was opposed, hot after one of the most 
ferere contests ever known in the parish be tri> 
ampbed. 

A short time previous to the seizure by the Excise 
of the sloe leaves, he wrote a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of the adulteration of tea, in which he described 
tbe extent to which it was carried on in and about 
London. This pamphlet bad tbe effect of increasing 
hii custom in a very considerable degree, as it wu| 
never imagined that a man who was instrumental in 
tbe exposure of the system was engaged in it himself. 

coiiitequence of tVie «e\z\.T« V\e Vyis«%.t&ft«. bankrupt 
After his failure in iVie stocw^ V>.>a&vf«s»\i^ ^'txxv 

Sew York, ^hete Yk© o\>\«ii»sA. a. ^gaxfcax V.x > 
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washing machine, and commenced business as a 
manufacturer of this article and as a carpenter. 
This speculation iu about a year failed. He pub 
lished a pamphlet addressed to the Americans so. 
liciting for a situation, and stating that he was ao 
injured Englishman, being seized by the Excise for 
having purchased smuggled teas. 

On another occasion. May 1836, he appeared at a 
public police-office to procure a warrant against a 
man and his wife, for having called bim a murderer. 
They were both held to bail for this language, but 
stated that a child which Greenacre bad by the 
woman with whom he lived, (Gale,) had suddenly 
disappeared, and it was reported in the neighbour- 
hood, by unfair means. 

On his return from America about two years ago, 
he published an address and afterwards a letter with 
a supplement of fifteen pages. In this publication 
be appeals <* to a generous public, to aid him in ob- 
taining the means to supersede his outlawry* and 
proceed with his case, to recover back bis property 
and his two children, whereby he may be enabled to 
satisfy all his just debts, and re-establish himself iu 
business again, and the enjoyment of his own family.** 
He also complains that his wife's relations had rob- 
bed bim both of bis property and children. 

Greenacre was known at the Mendicity Society, 
Red Lion-square, as an applicant for charity by 
begging letters. Having written a letter of this 
description, in August, 1835, to a lady who was a 
subscriber to the society, she forwarded it to the 
manager, who caused the case represented to be in- 
vestigated, and the following in a copy ef the report 
made thereon : — 

The applicsLDt has absconded ttom V\% "^^^"^^"pS^ 
indebted 31 to his landlord. Yi& U>\^ ^^^^'^^a^X 
« portmanteau, containing a ^oVd. ^^x*^'^ **^ 
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frMB varioas fcnuMvbo 
iabifsianUJomTlLudSL The 
is mMoi^ ttet he Appealed to be a 
iMdoHUi^Aagait 1 1, 1»5l 

Grecaaeie sabeeqaeatlj 
vf bit eoodoec to the societj, aad gave his aUnHi 
*< No. 4» St. AaaeVroad, Brixtoa." 

Ultiiiiale iaqairics were niade bj the Tisiter» who 
in report statMl that be left with lus goods, m debit 
altboagb be bad moDey, and from all be (the visiier) 
beard, be tboagbt bim to be a shabby fi^ow. 

He wrote teveral letters and sent a pamphlet ts 
the society in ▼indication of his ecnidttctt andca- 
deavoored to prove that he was worthj thdr as- 
sistanee. 

Tie introdoeed himself to Mrs. Brown through tbe 
medium of an advertisement. Only two days after 
the shocking discovery of the legs of tbe uafoitonats 
woman, be addressed a letter to a lady, said to be 
in possession of 5001. soliciting permission to pay 
his addresses to her. He became acquainted with 
several females, through the means of advertisementi. 

Sinoo his return to England he followed the 
business of a cabinet- maker. After a short acqoaint- 
ance with Mrs. Brown he proposed marriage, and 
to all appearance every arrangement for th«r mu- 
tual happiness was agreed upon. He represented 
hioiMcU as having properly at Hudson's Bay, which 
he had come over to wW, sM %& «witi «& ^\%vM»>i of\ 
a r d h i mself married, \it \tvVeii\e^ Vq t«x^ttv. 
.On tlie a4th ot D^iemVi^t, ^<6 'nwA *»^\srw^ 
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iHir boxes and herself to his house in Carpentrr's- 
buildintcs, Camberwell, and it was in this place, and 
upon that day, the fatal and awful tragedy was acted. 
The parloor shutters of his house were noticed to be 
closed for a few days after Christmas, and he was ob- 
served to go out with a blue bag, apparently not very 
heavy. A month after this the house was to be let 

A woman named Sarah Qale, who cohabited with 
Oreenacre, and who was apprehended along with 
him, had a pair of sheets washed in the neighbour* 
hood, and stated Greenacre was going to have a vi* 
siter who would sleep with her. This woman, Gale, 
was not seen on the fatal day, but was about the 
premises both before and after it. From this house 
ho removed to Berkley-street, Lambeth, but the dread 
of his boxes being examined, seems to have hauntecl 
his guilty mind, for I'etuming home and finding his 
landlady had been in his room, he said neither his 
property nor himself were safe there, and instantly 
removed them away. He now formed the resolution 
cf going to America, but from some cause this plan 
was delayed : to the person whom he employed to 
take his boxes to tlic wharf he intimated where he 
was going, when the woman Gale observed, ** there 
now you*ve done for yoursdf.'* He next occupied 
the lodging where he was taken into custody, St. Al- 
ban's- place, Lambeth. 

Greenacre was a shcrt, thin man, and was smartly 
dressed, and had a prepossessing courtenance. 

Hannah Brown, the unfortunate vicvim, was a na- 
tive of Norwich, and was about fifty years of age 
A'hen she met her untimely fate. She was a tall and 
athcr good-looking woman, but possessed a most 
unfortunate temper. She lived as cook in the ser* 
\ ice of Mr. Barclay, in the firm o( Bm^Wj^'V^^vw^ 
nui Co.f brevrers; and aXtct^ax^s VDk\}t\^\.<A >^» ^^^ 
uiv, ATr Grcenwav, of B\&\ioi»-\t«A»^ ^^ \w>iar- 
108 
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mad faott^ked mm apartaeat ia ravm-itRcC, JfUdk- 
lex Rtjm^ital, axui sspfortcd lusidf bj wadiia^ smI 
iiM*3^s^ 9be bccane aryiaiafrf witk GreeaacK^ 
9iM» tp#fce 4# numa^ aoil mi a vifH togctbcr, at 
tlie lUMne •# a pcffv>ft name^ DaviSy a friohd of Misk 
Brwwa, it v» iettW chat tiicyftboiild bcBarried oa 
C brbtaMi».4aj, at St. Giln's chareli. Daris's daogb- 
ter iTM t4> act as brick Vmaid. Davis had to give 
Ikt awajy aad tben the paitj were to iliae togeUief 
at bis botise. This vas on the twentj-tbird of ]>e- 
eeiaber. Tbey appeared bappy and cordiaL She 
4\n^fme4 of all ber furniture, saying, sbe was to have 
the mootj lor pnckd monej, and there was plenty 
at ber intended husband's boose. A persoo answer- 
\n% Oreraaere^s tL^fcarzncf^ came on the 24th of 0e« 
crmber, in a coa^^h, A»r her, and after assisting her 
to load the rebicle with her boxes, they drove off to • 
frether. 

This was the last time she was erer seen by any 
one who knew her. 

Oreenacrc called the night before Christmas-day 
on Mrs. Brown's friends, and said, from a quarrel 
about property, he having been deceived by ber^ the 
match was broken off. 

The body was found under the following circum- 

MtAticcBi shortly after 2 o'clock, in the afternoon of 

Wv(incni\ii.y, Drcembor 28, \ViSft, w. «.\«A\Quring man, 

namvd Ro hcrt Bond, resAdVixftUEi^^M^-ttx^sx^Vkw. 

Hft-pUv^f Doibct square, Uav3WV>oiifc^N»*a^tw:««^ 
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ing along the Edgeware-road, in the direction of 
Kilburu, he diseovered, behind a large flag stone on 
the side of the road, near the toll-gate, a package, 
enveloped in a coarse sack, or bag, tied with cord, 
which he was horrified to find contained the trunk of 
the body of a female, the head and legs having been 
severed therefrom. The body was carried to Pad- 
dingtoQ poor-house. The spot where the discovery 
was made is situated about a mile and a half from 
Cumberiand-gate, at the end of Oxford-street, and 
on the high road to Edgeware. 

On the west side of the road, and within about one 
hundred and fifty yards of Pine- apple-gate, nine de- 
tached villas, called Canterbury Villas, have recently 
been erected by a gentleman named Biers, residing 
there. Five of them are finished, and four of them 
inhabited ; but the remainder are still in an unfinished 
state, and the workmen had suspended their labours 
on account of the severity of the weather. The 
front gardens are separated from the foot-path by a 
wall about ten feet high, which however, has not yet 
been carried up beyond the first six villas. Within 
ten feet of the end of the wall a flag- stone about four 
feet long, and three feet wide, had been placed in a 
leaning position by seme of the workmen, and it was 
behind that stone that the trunk of the unfortunate 
female was found. Bond, who was one of the workmen 
employed on the building, states that, as he was passing 
the stone, he obser\'ed something dark behind it, which 
on a nearer inspection, he found to be a wrappo* ol 
coarse canvass sewed together, and resembling a bag 
used for bran. On removing the stone, he perceived 
a pool of blood of about nine inches in diameter, which 
iiad apparently oozed through the canvasj&^T«:^^<^x. 
Alarmed by the discovery, Y\eVii«\AXiVi'^ c8iJ^ift^v««» "Q^r^ 
ir/jo iiad the care of the unfimft>ae^\ixj^^!^>^^'^>^^^ 
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.ecture, the body presenting no appearance of diseaMS^ 
but, on the contrary, of the deceased having been re- 
markably healthy. There were also no marks of her 
having been bled or blistered, and he therefore con- 
sidered she must have eome by her death by unfair 
means. 

On Saturday evening, the 31 st, an old chaise cart 
was observed' covered with mud, drawn up with the 
horse's head towards town close against the footpath 
opposite where the stone was placed. It is believod 
the package containing the body was then deposited 
behind the stone and that opinion is strengthened by 
the fact, that although the snow had drifted in at each 
end of the stone, tliere was none underneath the pack- 
age, and, it may be remembered, it did not commence 
snowing until Sunday morning. On the body being 
examined nothing of a deleterious nature was found 
in the stomach, nor did any of the vessels present any 
appearance of disease. 

The brother of the ill-fated Mrs. Brown not having 
seen or heard of his sister, for a longer time than 
usual, became uneasy ; especially as she had left her 
lodgings with an intention, which, as he was informed 
by a messa^^e from Greenacre, was not fulfilled, and, 
as he reasonably thought, must have been hurtful to 
her feeling^ He therefore prosecuted his enquiries 
after her, and became impressed with an idea that 
unfortunately proved too true. He applied for a 
warrant against Greenacre, and after a long, tedious 
search, traced him to where he was apprehended. 

Upon the policeman knocking at the door of the 
apartment, where he was in bed, Greenacre told him 
to wait until be could find the tinder-box, and hear- 
ing him groping about burst the door o^^. Via. 
denied at first having any know\eAf^ «i^ "^'»«^^^'*^^ 
Afiernrards, be said he had been caW^ X.^ '^^T^vJ^ 
a woman of that name, but tViaX \ieVAv«« tvaV.'" 
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tbU 4iu»¥try be vu bUck ia the (ace, and life to all 
npftnur%nt9€ extioet; tbe handkerchief vai ent^anJ 
ft nur%ttm mmi UtTf^ho by bleeding and other meaas 
tiun^iuMvA in t€9lUmn% animatioa. Greenacre then 
«tM«rv«d to tbe furgeon, that he did not thank him 
Utt what he had done. He was removed to the 
pr\%im hofpfuly had a ftrait waistcoat put on, and 
p**riMin« appointed to watch him. 

(lr$0n€(r^t Jinl Cof{fenian, — I hare to state that 

In the evidenoe Ki ven there are many direct falsehoods. 

I fllktlnatljr told Mrs. Davis that we had no words at 

nil of ei nsequence, that ib no quarrel; what I men- 

ijoil0tl tn htr was, that I had found Mrs. Brown bad 

M/^M^ey at all, and Vim\ U\«^ Xa ^\.>^^\Mass in 

""^Tfcw At ft tftllyaliop. \ tacte\^ M^xsa^VJaa^wiX 

Wifk 4>ut Uicw UftA b«tuuo tov^a^fc^^'^**^^^ 
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in^ of. There may have been duplicity on both sidea. 
I ivpresented myself to her to be a man of property^ 
as many other people do, and I found out that she 
was not a suitable companion for me, which may Ihs 
fairly concluded from her conduct towards her bro- 
thers and sisters. I'll adhere strictly to the truth in 
what I am saying, although there are many circuni- 
blances in the evidence combining together against 
me, and which may perhaps cost me my life. One 
of the witnesses has said that I helped to move the 
boxes on the Saturday ; that is true, but I will pre- 
cede that remark, by stating that 1 had this female 
(the other prisoner) in a room at the time where 
she was lodging, and did my cooking for me^ I gave 
her notice to leave previous to Mrs. Brown coming 
home, and she had left accordingly. On the Satur- 
day night before Christmas-day Mrs. Brown came 
down to my house, rather fresh from drinking, having 
in the course of the morning treated the coachman^ 
and would have some more rum, a quantity of which 
she drank with her tea. I then thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to press upon her for the state of 
her circumstances. She was very reluctant to givts 
me any answer, and I told her she had often dropped 
insinuations in my hearing about her having property 
enough to enable her to go into business, and tliat 
she hkd said she could command at any time 300/. 
oi 400L 1 told her I had made some enquiry about 
her character and had ascertained that she had been 
to Smith's tally-shop in Long-acre, and tried to pro. 
cure silk gowns in my name ; she put on a feigAted 
laugh, and retaliated by saying she thought i had 
been deceiving her with respect to my property by 
misrepresenting it. During this conveKajdi^?^ '^i«ks6. 
was reeling backwards axkd. ior«^T^% vol \vet <ia»ic«.N 
which was on the swiixg, au^ *& \ ^wsw ^vrivRx^-v^^ ^^ 
adhei^ strictly to the tr\x\:^»l. iB»sX^»-'i'»^*' 
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my foot to the chair, and ihe fell back with great 
violence against a clump of wood I had been using : 
this alanned me very much, and I went round the 
table and took her by the hand, and kept shaking 
her, but she appeared entirely gone. It is impossible 
to give a description of my feelings at the time; and 
in the state of excitement I was in I unfortunately 
determined on putting her away; I deliberated for 
a short time, and then made up my mind to conceal 
ker death in the manner already gone forth to the 
world. 1 thought it might be more safe that wa} 
than if I gave an alarm of what had occurred. No 
one individual up to the present moment had the 
least knowledge of what I have stated here. This 
female I perfectly exonerate from having any more 
knowledge of it than any other person, as she was 
away from the house. Some days after, when I had 
put away the body, I called on this woman, and so- 
licited her to return to the apartment. As regards 
the trunks and other things, I told this female that 
Mrs. Brown had left them there and we would pledge 
all we could, and the whole of the articles fetched 
only three pounds. That's all I have to say. (After 
a pause.) Mrs. Brown had eleven sovereigns by her, 
and a few shillings in silver, and that's a true state- 
ment. 

Greenacre*8 Second Confession ^ written on Wedmet- 
day and Thursday, I2tk and 13/A April, 1897.-— Since 
fate has so awfully decreed that the unpremeditated 
rashness of my own act has caused the death of one, 
and terminates in the loss of my own life, I now deem 
it my duty, my most sacred, religious duty, to make 
aa open and candid avowal oC the awful catastrophe 
rbich I am to suffer ^eaXYi. "BaNvcv^VwX ^ ^««^- 
tble part of my proven^ A ^^^^^^""^ ^^"^^^^ 
ing\ companion wtio in\%\A \x^n^ ^ ««^^ 
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pecuniary m<?an8 to join with me as my wife, and go 
with me to America, I was introduced to the family 
of Mr. Ward, of Chenies Mews, who was going to 
Amenca. I took tlie opportunity of making an offer 
to Mrs. firown, who was at Ward*s house, and who, 
in my hearing, had been expressing a wish to go with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward. I had previously asked Mr. 
Ward if he thought Mrs. Brown had any property ; 
he stated it as his opinion that she had, but that he 
knew nothing of her, only that she purchased their 
mangle of them about twelve months before, and had 
been in the habit of calling upon them ever since } 
this was the second time I called at Ward's, and I 
never called afterwards but in company with Mrs. 
Brown, and that only two or three times, staying 
about an hour each time. I continued to correspond 
with Mrs. Brown, she sometimes coming to my house, 
Carpeuter's«place,and I calling upon her, Mrs. Brown 
still keeping up the deception of her circumstances ; 
the time was fixed for our wedding, and I helped to 
remove her three boxes, a small feather bed, (and a 
bag holding kettles, saucepan, and frying-pan,) which 
things would be wanted ob our voyage to cook with. 
On the Saturday I went to help Mrs. Brown to 
move to my house, I called upon Mrs. Bishop, of 
Windsor-place, Tottenham-court- road, to whom I 
had once introduced Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Bishop then 
told me to be upon my guard, for that she thought 
Mrs. Brown was an artful woman ; that she did not 
believe that she had any property; and that Mrs. 
Brown had called upon her, and had been to a shop 
with Mrs. Bishop, and had asked Mrs. Bishop to 
help her to get a silk dress upon credit. This was 
on the Satunlay, as I moved Mrs. BtQ>nrci!% %v)k^^ -^ 
few hours after to my house. \ti \\^^ «'»«wci%^'^^^P^ 
day, and after tea, about 8ft\etk ot ex^^^^*^*^*^;^^, 
Ufok the opportuuity of a»V\n% N^^*.^^^^"^ 
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candid statement alK,at her circumstances, and what 
1 had tliat mornins: heard, to excite my Buspiciom 
that she was deceiving me and playing the co^ette. 
She said that she was not going to buy a man by 
stating what she had ; but if, after the marriage, I 
was not satiiified, I might go to America, and sho 
would remain in England and keep possession of the 
house. Up to this fatal moment the most perfect 
cordiality had prevailed, and not the most distant 
thought that any thing would have ensued to pot a 
stop to the wedding, even though the circumstanora 
might not be as good as I expected ; I felt mysdf 
deceived, and felt very angry Uiat Mr. and Mrk 
Davis (whom I considered to be good sort of people) 
should have been directed to prepare a dinner, and 
meet us at the church. Under this angry feeling, I 
threw the rolling pin at her, when, alas 1 it struck 
her on the face, and she fell, never to rise again 
striking her head against the block, which I at first 
said her chair hit against. She was standing up at 
the time, on the opposite side of the table, going 
to wash the tea-things; we were not quarrelling 
loud, being both desirous of keeping our voices low, 
as we could hear the child playing and laughing 
next door. Finding that 1 had killed the woman 
. terror seized upon my mind; I pondered what I 
\ should do, and having decided upon concealment, I 
left the house for the purpose of going to stop Mr. 
and Mrs. Davis from making the preparations to re- 
. ceive us on the morrow, by informing them that the 
, wedding was broken off. I had not got far before I 
resolved on returning to remove the body, and I then 
took off the head to take along with me ; this was, I 
think, about two hours after the accident. I conti- 
nued in the hoube aXoiie \\\«l\. o,\%^aX.% *xv^*iaK«,^^a!^^*. 
Mrs, Gale the next Aaiy, a\i^VX»\^N^<tt\\Wv8fcS^>J>. 
the wedding was bcokeu off-, oiv v\«. >fi.v»xv^i ««M\ 
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attemptea to remove the remainder of the body, but 
could not ; I therefore took off the legs, and removed 
them to the place where they were found. I returned 
and removed the trunk in a cab to where it was dis. 
icrered. I returned in the afternoon to Mrs, Gale, 
find asked her to come to my house to makeagiblet- 
pie; this she did, and stayed with me that night 
Bflrs. Gale observed the boxes under the window by 
the table, and made some remark. I told her that 
Mrs. Brown bad hired a porter and took away what 
goods she wanted, and kad left these boxes to call or 
send for another time. The next day, Tuesday or 
Wednesday, 1 was at Mrs. Gale's, and the report of 
the Edgeware-read murder was in the paper, and very 
exactly described to me Mrs. Brown, or at least it so 
appeared to me. Mrs. Gale expressed her horror at 
the report, and when she found that the things of 
Mrs. Brown were not fetched away, she began to ex 
press her doubts whether the man who helped to 
take Mrs. Brown's box on the Saturday night (as I 
had told her) bad not made away with the woman 
I encouraged this suggestion, and as no one sent for 
the goods, the fear of Mrs. Brown being murdered 
by the unknown porter gained a strong belief in the 
mind of Mrs. Gale, who expressed her fears that J 
should be suspected of the murder, and that if hei 
goods were found upon me, it would be a most shock- 
ing thing for me. 1 encouraged the suggestion, and 
thus did I account to her for my most obvious state 
of fear and anxiety, which she, poor innocent woman, 
endeavoured to assuage by assisting me to put away 
the goods; and although Mrs. Gale might feel con- 
vinced in her mind that the female whose parts had 
been found was Mrs. Brown, yet she always «n.^'^'u^ 
it bad been by some other b«.T\OL.\ i\\e \«N«tV\sK« «^ 
suspected the fatal tragedy Y\«A ot\tt^:u^^»^ ^^^^^Si^ 
/ now beg leave to refer to tUo N^irj xsv^scj "s***^ 
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to show the great improbability of my contemplatinr 
the death of Mrs. Brown : — 

First* then» can it be supposed that I could do it 
for plunder, when the whole of the property, little or 
much, would have been my own by the legal right 
of marriage the next morning } 

Secondly-^If I had been wicked enough only te 
want the property and not the wife, could 1 not have 
possessed myself of one and got rid of the other by 
going to America ? 

Thirdly — If 1 had been capable of devising the 
death of Mrs. Brown, can it be supposed that I 
should have betrayed such decided proofs of a 
frenzied mind, as is evident to the world by the act 
of putting away the body, instead of the completely 
destroying or burying it, which there was such un- 
usual opportunity for doing to one who could have 
had a mind to contemplate murder ? 

Fourthly — ^As a proof that Mrs. Gale was not go- 
ing with me to America, I took three places on board 
of the Neptune, lying in the London docks, in the 
name of Henry Thomas and wife, and James Thomas^ 
(meaning myself.) Mr. and Mrs. Thomas sailed, 1 
suppose, the morning after I was arrested. And as 
an additional proof that Mi's. Gale was not going with 
me, I had just disposed of all my fumitulv, but Mrs. 
GiUc had not disposed of any of her's. 

Fifthly — ^As a proof that Mrs. Gale was not aeces- 
sory, or a felonious receiver of the clothes of Mr^. 
Brown, the only things of value — the boa, the shawl, 
and the cloak, were in my box, with the model of my 
washing machine, and carpet bag, &c., corded up, 
ready to start next morning. The watch aUo was 
found in my trousers.* pocket. 

Sixthly — It is mosl ev\dLeii\. liXv«X ^^^ >cafik<b which 
lias elapsed, this unfotlut\;\U T%&\vtv«s&^^sA.^i»V^>a\ 
•oiJicideDco of the death, ten^ex*^ Vc i«««ia«^ V* 
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the prosecution to get together such evidence as wtro 
willing to state their conjectures and remote recol- 
lections as positive facts. I do not impugn the doc- 
tor's evidence on the main statement, though they 
combine many false conjectures. 

Lastly — ^The evidence of Mr. and Mrs. Davis, when 
before the magistrates, upon both examinations, went 
to show that there always appeared a proper attach- 
ment between us, and that we always appeared quite 
cordial together; and indeed the whole tenor of my 
life, which has been laid before the world in the re- 
ports of the newspapers, I hope will show that it was 
out of my nature to contemplate the awful thought 
of murder. 

A few of the discrepancies in his foimer confessions 
having been pointed out toGreenacre,and especially 
the different accounts he had given as to the death- 
blow, he admitted that he had not told the truth, 
and, taking up the narrative at that point, he said, 
that by attributing the blow tA accident he hoped to 
save his life; but the fact was, tliat he had struck 
her with the rolling pin (the silk roller) in the eye, 
and she fell senseless on the floor, and never moved, 
or groaned, or showed any signs of life ; and he then, 
in the following words, described what subsequently 
followed i-~ 

Greenacre*8 Third Con/essum.— -The first thing I 
did was to take the money out of her pocket (which 
was eleven sovereigns; and then cut her throat. I 
afterwards separated the head from the body, which 
I had great difficulty in effecting ; and I used a knife 
which has not been produced, and which is not now 
to be found. I caught the blood from her throAt la 
a pail, and sopped up what was sp\\\^^ ovi ^^ ^^^x 
tiritb a ffauneU&nd threw it mV> Oie ^t\n^» X'^^*-'^^ 
the bead Ctom Wood, folded itun in cmin^s* ^sx^x^sx^o. 
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tied it in a liaudkercliief, and went ^ith it into the 
Camberwellroad, where I got into an omnibus, car 
rying the head on my knee. On reaching London, I 
went to Leadenhall-street, and got into a Mile-eml 
omnibus to the Regent's canal, where I got out, weoi 
about a hundred yards from the road, and then drop- 
ped the head into the canal. I returned to London 
and called on Mr. Davis, to tell him and his family 
that the marriage was not to take place. 1 remained 
a greater part of the Sunday at home with the body, 
and at mght cut off the legs. The next morning, at 
a quarter before five, I took the legs and placed them 
in the osier bed where they were found. I returned 
home, and, after breakfast, tied up the body in the 
old sack, put it on my shoulder, and walked to Cam- 
berwell. Finding it heavier than I expected, I put 
it down and stopped to rest myself, when Wood, the 
Camberwell carrier, came past, and I asked him to 
give me a lift. He said, ** Certainly ,** and offered to 
take the bundle into the cart ; but I told him I would 
place it on the tail-board, which I did, and walked 
behind it until we reached the Elephant and Castle, 
where Wood stopped, and went into the house to 
take some beer. I remained outside, and called for 
a pint of porter, which was brought to me at the 
door, and just as I was about to drink, a man went 
to the tail of the cart, and put his hand on the pack- 
age, whereupon I became greatly alarmed, and went 
up to him and said, ** What are you about, are you 
going to steal my property ?" The man said, •* No," 
and went away; but I became frightened at canning 
the body farther in this public way, and told Wooi 
I would not trouble him to take it farther. I then 
hirecl a Cab at the Elephant and Castle to take me 
to Paddington, aud \iav\v\% ^\wi«^ \)ckfc Viwl^ under 
the flap in front of tx\c, tVx^tv: v««& vio ^iMBv%«t vsJv \\* 
being seen. On ar r iNiuft aX \? ».^^^xt%\fttv, \ M»VKs* 
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body out of the cab, and, unperceived, put it where 
it was afterwards found. 

Greenacre took his trial at the Old Bailey, which 
occupied two days, at the close of which the jur} 
found a verdict of guilty. When brought out for 
execution, he was greeted by the public with terrific 
yells and execrations, and the last words which he 
fiiintly uttered, were, <* Do not expose me long to 
the concourse." Amidst the appalling roars of de- 
testation, that ccmvulsed the atmosphere, he was 
launched into eternity. This took place on the 2nd 
of May, 1837. 
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The life of this individual was written by himself; 
and is therefore given in his own language without 
any further preface. 

My origin may be as high as any body's for 
angbt I know, for my mother kept very good com- 
pany; all I know of it is by oral tradition, thus: — 
my nurse told me my mother was a gentlewoman ; 
that my father was a man of quality ; and she (my 
nurse) had a good piece of money given her to take 
me off his hands, and deliver him and my mother 
trom the importunities that usually attend the mis- 
fortune of having a child to keep that should not be 
seen or heard of. 

My father, it seems, gave the nurse something* 
more than was agreed for, at my mother's request 
upon her solemn promise that she would Ul?^ 'cafc^'e5^.^ 
and let me be put to suhool*, aw'i cYi^x>{,^^'^^*'» >kicv^x. 
if I lived she should always take caxe \o \a^ -"^^ ^'^^ 
mviDbev that i was a geotleiBan. A.iv<i \Xvvs»>a» ^^^a. 



va.4 aul the edocatMa he woald dcnre of bcr fnrnt; 
for he did sot doobt bat that* inuc hu w or odMrs the 
very biAt vooM inmire me with thoaghts witablftte 
my b^ixh, and that I vooUi catMiwHj act like a gej- 
Uemaa if I bdiercd mjfelf to be aou 

Mj Bone was as honest to the eogagcBCBft ihe 
bad eBtered iato as eoald be expected from oae of 
her employmeat; and partieularij as honest as her 
cirentnstsneet would give lier leave to be; lor she 
bred me Bp verj eareliiUj wiui her owb son, and with 
another son of shame, like myself, who she had takes 
upon tbe same terms. 

Mj name was John, as she told me; Irat neithef 
fibe nor I knew of a simame that belonged to me; se 
that I was left to call myself Mr. any thing that I 
pleased, as fortune and better circnmstances should 
irive occasion. It happened that her own son (for 
she had a little boy about one year older than 1) wa& 
called John too, and about two years after, she took 
another son of shame, as I called it above, to keep, as 
the did me, and his name was John too. But my 
nurse, who may be allowed to distinguish her own 
son a little from the lest, would have him called cap- 
tain, because, forsooth, he was the eldest. 

I was provoked at having this boy called captain, 
and cried, and told my nurse I would be called cap- 
tain, for she told me 1 was a gentleman, and I would 
iiu a captain, that I would. The good woman, to 
keep tbe peace, told me, ** Aye, aye, I was a gentle- 
man, and therefore I should be above a captain, for 
1 should be a colonel, and that was a great deal bet- 
ter than a captain : for, my dear," says she, « eveiy 
larpawling, if he gets but to be lieutenant of a press 
Mtnackf is called captain; but colonels are soldiers, 
and none but genlienveti uce eN«t TondA colonels: 
hvsiilea,'* says she, " I Vva^e >wio^xv %o\siw€«^ <»ra»».\s^ 
hv lords and generals, l\xou?,\i xi»^ ^«^<^\k^a5««^^ 
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first; aad therefore yoa ihall be called coloneL^ 
Well, I was hushed indeed with this for the present^ 
but not thoroughly pleased till, a little while after, I 
heard her tell her own boj that I was a gentleman^ 
and therefore he must call me colonel : at which ber 
boy fell a erjring, and he would be called colonel too ; 
so thee I was satisfied that it was above a captain. 
So nniyersally is ambition seated in the minds of men, 
that not a beggar boy but has his share of it Before 
I tell you much more of our story, it would be very 
proper to give something of our several characters, 
as I have gathered them up in my memory, as far 
back as I can remember things either of myself or of 
my brother Jacks, and they shall be brief and im- 
partial. 

Capt Jack, the eldest of us all by a whole year, 
was a squat, big, strong-made boy, and promised to 
be stout when grown up to be a man, but not tall, 
lie was an original rogue; for he would do the 
foulest and most villanous things even by bis own 
inclination ; he had no taste or sense of being honest, 
no not even to his brother rogues, which is what 
other thieves make a point of honour of, — I meap 
that of being honest to one another. 

Major Jack was a merry, facetious, pleasant boy, 
and had something of a gentleman in him: be had a 
true manly courage, feared nothing, and yet, if he had 
the advantage, was the most compassionate creature 
alive, and wanted nothing but honesty to have made 
him an excellent man. He had learnt to write and 
read very well, as you will find in the progreM of 
this story. 

As to myself, I pasAS among my oomradra for a 
'bold resolute boy: but I bad a different opinion of 

myself, and therefore shunned fighting «.% \sv>mSiv v^\. 

couJd. I was wary and dexVtoua «*• ta^ \x«^<k «sA. 

waa not eo often catched aa mi 1«^hi ^cn^g^K^N 
198 2 A. 
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mean while I was a boy, and never after I came to 
oe a man, not once for twenty -six years, being to 
•Id in the trade, and still unhanged. 

I was almost ten years old, the captain eleven, 
and the major eight, when our good old nurse died ; 
her husband was drowned a little before in the Glou- 
cester frigate, which was castaway going to Scotland 
with the Duke of York, in the reign of King Charles 
II.; and the honest woman dying very poor, the 
parish was obliged to bury her. The good woman 
being dead, we were turned loose to the world, ram- 
bling about all three together ; and the people in 
Rosemary.lane and Ratcliffe knowing us pretty well, 
we got victuals easy enough ; as for a lodging, we 
lay in the summer time on bulk heads and At shop 
doors ; as for a bed, we knew nothing what belonged 
to one for many years after my nurse died ; but in 
winter got in ash-holes and nealing-arches in the 
glass houses, where we were accompanied by several 
youngsters like ourselves, some of whom persuaded 
ihe captain to go a kidnapping with them, a trade at 
that lime much followed. The gang used to catch 
children in the evening, stop their mouths, and carry 
them to such houses, where they had rogues ready to 
receive them, who put them on board ships bound to 
Virginia, and when arrived there they were sold. 
This wicked gang were at last taken and sent to 
Newgate, and captain Jack among the rest, though 
be was not then much above thirteen years old, an^i 
being but a lad, was ordered to be three times whip- 
ped at Bridewell, the Recorder telling him it wa5 
done in order to keep him from the gallows : we did 
what we could to comfort hffti, but he was scourgeil 
so severely, that he lay sick for a good while; bat as 
soon as he res;a\t\cA Yv\%V\\j»tt\Ns\kft^«^\.\j{ih«8 old 
^ang, and kept amon^ VV\wft «* v>tv% ^ ^iaax %x«)mi 
i iasted; for several yea.^* alv^VNc^^** 
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The major and I, though very young, had sensible 
impressions madj on us for some time by the severe 
usage of the captain ; but it was within the year, that 
the major, a good conditioned easy body, was wheedled 
away by a couple of young rogues to take a walk with 
them : the gentlemen were very well matched, for the 
oldest of them was not above fourteen : the business 
was to go to Bartholomew Fair, and the end of going 
there was to pick pockets. 

The major knew nothing of the trade, and therefore 
was to do nothing ; but they promised him a share 
with them for all that, as if he had been as expertas 
themselves; so away they went The two dexterous 
rogues managed it so well, that by eight o'clock at 
night they came back to our dusty quarters at the 
glass-house, and seating them down in a comer, they 
began to share their spoil by the glass-house fire: the 
major lugged out the goods ; for as fast as they made 
any purchase, they unloaded themselves, and gave all 
to him, that, if they had been taken, nothing might 
be found about them. It was a very lucky day to 
them, the devil certainly assisted them to find their 
prey, that he might draw in a young gamester, and 
encourage him to the undertaking, who had been mode 
backward before by the misfortune of the captain. 
The list of their purchase the first night was as fol- 
lows: A white handkerchief from a country wench, 
as she was staring up at a jack pudding; there was 
three shiilings and sixpence and a row of pins tied 
up in one end of it. A coloured handkerchief out of 
a young country- fellow's pocket, as he was buying a 
china orange. A riband purse, with eleven shillings 
and threepence, and a silver thimble in it, out of a 
young woman's pocket, just as a fellow ofl'ered to ^vv.^ 
her up. A knife and fork that a cou^^a oi X^o.^ ^'^"^^ 
fust bought, and were going Yiom^ ^"vXX:^ \ ^'^^^^^^^ 
rogue took them within one mlnuVA a.^v«tOa&^^^^ 
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put them into his pocket. A little silver box with 
seven shillings iii 't, all in small silver pieces. Two 
iilk handkerchiefs. A jointed babj and a little look- 
ing-glass, stolen off a toy-seller's stall in the fur. 

All this cargo to be brought home in one eveaingi 
and by only two little rogues^ so young, was, it must 
be confessed, extraordinary ; and the major was ele- 
vated the next day to a strange degree; for he came 
to me very early, and called me out into a narrow 
lane, and showed me his little hand almost fiiU of 
money. I was surprised at the sight ; when he puts 
it up again, and bringing his hand out, ** Heie^** says 
he, *< yott shall have some of it ;" and gives me a six- 
pence, and a shilling's worth of the»mall silver pieces. 
This was very welcome to me, who never had a shiU 
linf( of money together before in all my life that I 
could )nill by own. I was verjr earnest to know how 
he came by this wealth ; he quickly told me the story, 
and that he had for his share seven shillings uid six- 
pence in money, the silver thimble^ and a silk hand- 
kerchief. 

We went to Bag- Fair, and bought each of us a pair 
of shoes and stockings, and afterwards went to a 
boiling cook's in Aosiemary'lane, where we treated 
ourseWes nobly; for we haa boiled beef, pudding, a 
penny brick, and a pint of sbrong beer, which cost us 
eleven.pence in alL That n^ht the major triumphed 
in our new enjoyment, and uept in the usual plae^ 
with an undisturbed repose. The next day the major 
and bis comrades went abroad again, and were stiU 
successful; nor did any disaster attend them for many 
months ; and by frequent imitation an<l direction, ma- 
jor Jack became as dexterous a pickpocket as any of 
them, and went through a long variety of fortune, too 
long to enter upon now, because I must hasten to my 
own story. 
Overcome by i\ie i^ecsuasaoui c&>tt\x<&Tna\or, I entered 
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mjrself into his societyi and went down to Billingsgate 
with one of them, which was crowded with masters of 
coal ships, fishmongers, and oyster women. It was 
the first of these people my comrade fixed his eye 
upon; so he gives me my orders, which was thasr 
** Go you into all the ale-houses as we go along, and 
observe where any people are telling of money, and 
when you find any come and tell me." As the collier- 
masters generally sell their coals at the gate, as they 
call it, so they generally receive their money in those 
ale-houses; and it was not long before I brought him 
word of several. Upon this he went in and made hi« 
observations, but found nothing to his purpose. At 
length I brought him word that there was a man in 
such a house, w1m> had received a great deal of money 
of somebody, and that it lay all upon the table in 
heaps, and he was very busy writing down the sums, 
and putting it into several bags. 

** Is he ?" says he, '< I'll warrant him HI have some 
vf it !** And in he goes, walks up and down the room, 
which had several open tables and boxes in it, and 
listened to hear if he could learn what the man's name 
was, and heard somebody call him Cullum ; then he 
watches his opportunity, and steps up to him, and 
tells him a long story, that there were two gentlemen 
at the Gun -tavern sent him to enquire for him, and 
tell him they desired to speak with him. 

The eollier-master had got his money before him 
just as I told him, and had two or three small pay- 
ments of money, which he had put up in little black 
dirty bags and laid by themselves ; and as it was 
hardly broad day, he found means, in delivering his 
message, to lay his hand upon one of those bags, and 
carried it off perfectly undiscovered. 'WVi«cw^^\iA^ 
got it, be came out to me, who *loo^ \i>3X ^\.>ic«.^^^x 
And pulling my sleeve, " Run, JacV;: s^^^ ^^''"^ ^«t 
^r Jives r tuad away he8couK>«kXidi\«X\»^'»^'^'^'^ 
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resting, or scarce looking about us, till we got hto 
Moorfields. But not thinking ourselves safe there, 
we ran on till we got into the fields, and finding a 
bj-place, we sat down, and out he palls the bag. 
** Thou art a lucky boy. Jack," says be, ** thou de- 
iervest a good share of this job, truly ; for it is aH 
with thy lucky news." So he pours it sill into my bat 

How he did to whip away such a bag from any 
man who was wake and in his senses, I can't tell : there 
was about seventeen or eighteen pounds in the bag, 
and he parted the money, giving me one-third, with 
which I was very well contented. As we were now 
io rich, he would not let me lie any longer about the 
Glass-House, or to go naked and ragged as I had 
done, but obliged me to buy two shirts, a waistcoat, 
and a great coat; for a great coat was more proper 
for our business than any other. So I clothed myself 
as he directed, and we lodged together in a little 
garret 

Soon after this we walked out again, and then we 

tried our fortune in the places by the Exchange a 

second time. Here we began to act separately, and 

I undertook to walk by myself; and the first thing I 

did accurately, was a trick I played that argued some 

skill for a beginner. I saw two gentlemen mighty 

eager in talk, and one pulled out a pocket-book two 

or three times, and then slipped it into his pocket 

again ; and then out it came again, and papers were 

taken out, and others put in ; and then it went in 

again; and so several times, the man being still 

warmly engaged with another man : and two or three 

others standing hard by them the last time he put 

his pocket-book into his pocket, and the book lay 

end way, resting upon sot&ft otVier book, or something 

tf»e in his pocket, so \haX \\. ^\^ tws\.^^ ^w^^^^ii^ 

then seeing tlie booVi v«^ ^^^ t%£^w,\ W^ 

loothJy, but c\oseV^,b^ tixe mi«v,^^ v^V^v.^^ 
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away, and went directly into Moorfields, where my 
fellow rogue was to meet me. It was not long befoiie 
he oaroe. I had no occasion to tell him my success ; 
for he had heard of the action among the crowd. 
We searched the book, and found several goldsmith's 
and other notes ; but the best of the booty was, in 
one of the folds of the cover of the book, there was 
a paper full of diamonds. The man, as we under- 
stood afterwards, was a Jew, and dealt in those glit- 
tering commodities. 

We agreed that my comrade should return to the 
Change to hear what news was stirring ; and there he 
heard of a reward of one hundred pounds for re- 
turning the things. The next day he went to the 
gentleman, and told him he had got some scent of 
his book and the person who took it, and who, he be- . 
lieved, would restore it for the sake of the reward, 
provided' he was assured that he should not be pun- 
ished for the fact. After many preliminaries, it was 
concludc^d that he should bring the book, and the 
things lost in it, and receive the reward; which, on 
the third day, he did, and faithfully paid me my share 
of it. 

Not long after this, it fell ouU we were strolling 
about in Smithfield on a Friday; there happened to 
be an old country gentleman in the market who had 
been selling some very large bullocks. His worship, 
for so they called him, had received the money for 
these bullocks at a tavern ; and having some of it in 
a bag, and the bag in his hand, he was taken with a 
sudden fit of coughing, resting his hand with the 
bag of money in it, upon a bulk-head of a shop, just 
by the Cloyster-gate in Smithfield, that is to say, 
within three or four doors of it; we were just behind 
him. Says Will to me, ** Stand TeaA"^ V* M-^^ti^x^N 
he makes an artificial stumble, axi^ ^«3^* mv^Osv >b^ 
bi'dd iust against the old i^entAieisitXi) *X. ^^ 
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moment when be was coughing, ready to be strangled, 
and quite spent for nant of breath. 
Tlie violence of the blow beat the old gentleman 

Suite down ; the bag of money did not immediatelj 
y out of his hand ; but I ran to get hold of it, and 
gave it a quick snatch, pulled it clean away, and ran 
like the wind down the Cloyster with it, till I got to 
our old rendezvous. Will fell down with the old 
gentleman, but soon got up and walked off; nor could 
the gentleman call out stop thief, or tell anybody ht 
had lost anything for a good while; but coughing 
vehemently, till he was almost black in the face, be 
at last brought out — the rogues have got away with 
my bag of money. 

In about an hour, Will came to the rendezvous ; 
there we set down on the grass and turned out the 
money, which proved to be nine guineas, and five 
pounds seven shillings in silver : this we shared upon 
the spot 

The next adventure was in the dusk of the even- ' ' 
ing, in a court which goes out of Gracechurch -street 
into Lombard-street, where the Quaker's meeting- 
house is. There was a young fellow, who, as we 
learned aftcrwardsf was a woollen-draper's apprentice 
in Oracechurch-street ; it seems he had been receiving 
a considerable sum of money, and he comes to a 
goldsmith's in Lombard -street with it, paid in the 
most of it there, when it grew dark, and the gold- 
smith began to shut in his sbopj and had candies 
lighted; we watched him in there, and stood on the 
other side of the way, to see what he did. When he 
had paid in all the money he intended, he stayed a 
little longer to take notes for what he had paid. At 
fast he comes out of the shop, with still a pretty 
IsLrge bag under h\s arm, «tiidL '««3iV& ^^ec into the 
courtf which was then \ct^ ^axV.. \tL^^\ssA.^^ ^\ 
the court is a boarded eixtn > wi^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ '''^ '^'*" ^ 
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tbreshhold ;*and as soon as he had set his foot over 
the threshhold, he was to turn on his left-hand into 
Gracechurch-street 

Keep up, says Will to me, be nimble ; and as soon 
as he had said so, he flies at the young man, and 
gives him such a violent thrust, that pushed him for- 
ward with too great a force for him to stand ; and, 
as he strove to recover, the threshhold took bold of 
his feet, and he fell forward. I stood ready, and 
presently the bag of money flew out of his hand. 1 
went forward witb the money, and Will finding I 
had it, run backward ; and, as I made along Feu- 
church -street, he overtook me, and we scoured home 
together. The poor young man was hurt a little 
with the fall, and reported to his master, as we heard 
afterwards, that he was knocked down ; his master 
was hs^ppy that the rest of the money was paid in to 
the banker, and made very little noise at the loss, 
vnly cautioned his apprentice to avoid such dark 
places for the future. 

This booty amounted to 15/. each, and added ex. 
tremely to my store, which began to swell beyond 
my management; but still 1 was at a loss with whom 
to trust it. A little after this. Will introduced me 
into the company of two more youths ; we met at 
the lower part of GrayVinn-lane, about an hour 
before sun- set, and went out into the fields, towards 
a place, called the Pindar of Wakefield, where are 
abundance of brick-kilns. Here it was resolved to 
spread from the field-path to the road-way, all the 
way towards Pancras church, to observe any chance 
game, which, as they called it, they might shoot 
flying. Upon the path, within the bank, on the side 
of the road towards Kentish-towu^ V«^ <A cs^xX^^^n 
WiJJ and one of the others, m«\. «^ T«a.'^«R\aS5jsse.^^^ 
walking: apace towards the to^xi-, «AVt^^^'^^\ 
ark, Will cried Mark, ho \ ^ Vi<i\i ^^ ^"^^ ^"^ 
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which we were all to stand still at a distance ; come 
io, if he wanted help, and convej a signal if any- 
thing appeared that was unfavourable. 

Will steps up to the gentleman, stops him, and 
puts the question ; that is, Sir, your money ? The 
gentleman seeing that he was alone, struck at him 
with his cane; but Will, a nimble, strong fellow, 
flew in upon him, and with some effort threw him. 
Then the gentleman implored him to spare his life. 
Will having told him with an oath, that he would 
cut his throat that moment. While this was doing 
a hackney coach comes along the road, and the fourth 
man, who was that way, cries, Mark, ho ! which was 
to intimate that it was a prize, and not a surprise, 
and accordingly the next man went up to assist him, 
where they stopt the coach, which had a doctor of 
physic and a surgeon in it, who had been to visit 
some considerable patient, and I suppose had consi- 
derable fees ; for here they got two good purses with 
about eighteen guineas, and sundry other valuables. 
While they were at this work. Will kept the man 
down who was under him, and though he promised 
not to kill him unless he offered to make a noise, yet 
he would not let him stir, till he heard the noise of 
the coach going on again, by which he knew the job 
was over on that side. Then he carried him a little 
out of the way, tied his hands behind him, bid hira 
lie still and make no noise, and he would come back 
in half an hour and untie him, upon his word ; but 
if he cried out he would come back and kill him. 
The poor man promised to lie still, and make no 
noise, and did so. He had not above 1 is. 6d. in his 
pocket, which Will took, and came back to the rest; 
while they were togelher) I, who was on the side of 
ttie Pindar of Wako.fieU, ctic^'^^xVVqI vjo. 

What I saw were a cow\\e ol -^^ot 'wwaaxv^ ^^^x 
4jVid of a nurse, and \);xe o\ixw ^Tas^^-^xH^sv\.^%^v^% 
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for Kentish- towtt. As Will knew I was but young at 
the work, he came flying to me, and seeing bow easy 
a prey it was, he said, Go, Colonel, fall to work ! I 
went up to them, and speaking to the elderly wo- 
man. Nurse, said I, don't be in such haste: I want 
to speak with you ; at which they both stopped, and 
looked a little afraid. Don't be frightened, said I to 
the maid, a little of that money in the bottom of 
your pocket will make all easy, and I'll do you no 
harm. At this time Will came up to us, for they 
did not see him before ; then they began to scream 
out Hold, says I, make no noise unless you have 
a mind to force us to murder you ; give me your 
money presently, and make no words, and we shant 
hurt you. Upon this, the poor maid pulled out 
5s. 6d. and the old woman a guinea and a shilling, 
crying heartily for her money, and said it was all 
she htfd in the world. Well, we took it for all that, 
though it made my heart bleed to see what agony the 
poor woman was in at parting with it; and I asked 
her where she lived, she said her name was Smith, 
and she lived in Kentish-town. I said nothing to her, 
but bid them go about their business. I gave Will 
the money, and in two minutes they were altogether 
again. Says one of the other rogues, Come, this is 
well enough for one road; 'tis time to be gone. So 
we jogged away, crossing the fields out of he path 
towards Tottenham-court. But, hold ! says Will. I 
must go and untie the man. Do not, says one of them , 
let him lie. No, says Will, 1 won't be worse than my 
word, I will untie him. So he went to £he place, but 
the man was gone ; either he hod loosed himself, or 
somebody had passed by, and he had called for help^ 
and so was untied ; for he could not ^tA Xivco^^ xk»^ 
make him hear, though be "fwituwdi \ft caiXo^^:*'^^ 
for him aloud, ^ 

This made us hasten away VVwe i^let, ^»^ ^'^'^^ 
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into Tottf nlw wmf iomI, ibcj ttooisiil il 
liul* too mttst, w thej made iDto Iha tofva «l SL 
Gieiri^ md croMMi; to Fifxadfllj, vnft to HjdoiMrk 
i^ale. Hen they Tcstared ton^anoUier c oach; tk«ft 
M to ny, one of the tvo other logoee and WiH Hnft 
it hetvccn the perk gate and Kni^htibridipe; there 
wae ooly a i^eBUenian in it ; thej took hit moocjand 
watdi, and his nlrer-hflted aironL Hanng nade 
iUa adrenftim^ we parted, and went each oun tolut 
lodicinff. 

Two day* after thii^ Wfll came to ny lodfinr, as 
I had now got a room to nyielf, and i^vpuinted me 
to meet him the next ercwn^^ at a eotaa pbee. I 
went^ hat to my gnat eatiifiMtioa mimed him x hal 
met with tlie gang at another place, who had com- 
mitted a notorious robbery near Honnslow, where th<*y 
woonded a gentleman's gardener so that hedied^and 
robbed the bouse of a very considerable sum of mone> 
and plate. Tbis, however, was not to clean carried, 
but the neighbours were alarmed, the rogues pursued, 
and being at London with the booty, one of them was 
taken ; but Will being a dexterous ftrllow, made his 
escape with the money and plate. He knew nothing 
that one of bis companions was taken, but they were 
all so closely pursued, that every one was obliged to 
shift for himself. He happened to come home in the 
evening, as good luck then directed him, just after 
search had been made for him by the constables. His 
companion who was taken, having upon promise of 
favour, and to save himself from the gallows, disco* 
▼ered his confederates, and Will among the rest, as 
the principal party in the whole undertaking ; be got 
notice of it, and left all his booty at my lodgings, 
hiding it m an old coat that lay under my bed. I knew 
not what to make of \t, but went up stairs, and find- 
ing the parcel, waa sutpixae^ \ft «» wt%.^^i^ >k^ va it 
above a hundred powiiAs\ii^\«AA*si\\Bsw«:5. X'ma^ 
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nothing of brother Will, as he called himself, for three 
or four days, when we sold the plate after the rate of 
two shillings per ounce, to a pawn*broker near Cloth- 
fair. 

Abont two days afterwards, going upon the stroll, 
who should I meet but my former brother. Captain 
Jack. When he saw me, he came close to me in his 
blunt way, and says, Did you hear the news } I asked 
him. What news ? He told me, my old comrade and 
teacher was taken, and that morning carried to New. 
gate ; that he was charged with a robbery and mur- 
der, committed somewhere beyond Brentford ; and the 
worst was, he was impeached. I thanked him for bis 
information, and for that time parted ; but was the 
Tery next morning surprised, when crossing Rag-Fair, 
I heard some one call Jack I I looked behind me, and 
immediately saw three men, and after them a consta- 
ble, coming toward me with great fury. I was in a 
great surprise, and started to run ; but one of them 
clapped in and got hold of me, and in a moment the 
rest surrounded me, and told me, they were to app,*e- 
hend a known thief, who went by the name of one of 
the Three Jacks of Rag-Fair ; for that he was charged 
upon oath with having been a party in a notorious 
robbery, burglary, and murder, committed in such a 
place, and on such a day. 

Not to trouble the reader with an account of the 
discourse that passed between the Justice, before 
whom I was carried, and myself, 1 shall, in brief, 
inform him, that I was discharged ; and in ai>out three 
weeks after, my master and tutor in wickedness, poor 
Will, was executed for the fact. 

I had nothing to do now but to find out the Cap« 
tain, who, though not without some trouble, I at last 
got news of, and told him the ^YioVe «\Ar|. l&.^yK%> 
sentljr discoveredf by his surprise, \5a«X>aR'«**%^'^^*^ 
and after a few words* toUmet Vc^^*^^^^''**^ 
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was in the robbery, and had the greatest part of the 
booty in keeping, but what to do with it, or himself^ 
he did not know, bat thought of flying into Scotland, 
asking me if I would go with him. I consented, and 
the next day he showed me twenty-two pounds be 
had in money. 1 honestly produced all the money I 
had kfi, which was upwards of sixteen pounds. We 
set out <rom London on foot, and travelled the first 
day to Ware ; from Ware we travelied to Cambridge, 
though that was not our direct road. The occasioa 
was this : in our way through Puckridge, we halted 
at an inn, and while we were there, a countryman 
came in, and hung his horse at the gate, while he went 
in to drink : we sat in the gateway, and having called 
for a mug of beer, we drank it up. We had been 
talking to the hostler about the way to Scotland, and 
he bid us take the road to Royston : But, says he, 
there is a turning just here, a little farther ; you must 
not go that way, for that goes to Cambridge. 

We had paid for our beer, and sat at the door (miy 
to rest us, when suddenly comes a gentleman's coach 
to the door, and three or four horsemen rode into the 
yard, and the hostler was obliged to go in with them. 
Says he to the captain, young man, pray take hold 
of the horse, (meaning the countryman's horse I men 
tioned above,) and take him out of the way, that the 
coach may come up. He did so, and beckoned to 
me to follow him. We walked together to the turn- 
ing. Says he to me, do you walk before^ and turn 
up the lane ; 1*11 overtake you. So I went up the 
lane, and in a few minutes he was got upon the horse 
and at my heels, and bidding me get up and take a 
lift 

1 made no difficulty of doing so, and away we went 

at a good round rate, Via.N\xi%«^%\.tQii\% horse under us. 

We expected the caunlrjmMi ^wi\^ VJCwjw m& \a 
^U)ystoB, because o£ o\m ^tec\AO\x*toim^^i»\M*«S^Kt 
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no that we went towards Cambridge, and went tcuiet 
after the first hour's riding; ar.d coming through a 
town or two, we alighted by turns, and did not then 
ride double ; by the way we picked up a couple of 
good shirts oil' an hedge ; and that evening got safe 
to Cambridge, where the next day I bought a horse 
for myself, and thus equipped, we jogged on through 
several places, till we got to Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire, where it was impossible to restrain my Cap- 
tain from playing his pranks, eren at church, where 
be went, and placed himself so near an old lady, that 
he got her gold watch from her side unperceived ; 
the same night he went away by moonlight, after 
having the satisfaction to hear the watch cried, and 
ten guineas offered for it again ; he would have been 
glad of the ten guineas instead of the watch, but 
feared to carry it home. We went through several 
other places, such as Grantham, Newark, and Not- 
tingham, where we played our tricks ; but at last we 
got safe to Edinburgh. 

At Edinburgh we remained about a month, when 
on a sudden my captain was gone, horse and all, nor 
did he so much as leave the least notice for me, either 
where he was gone, or whether he would return to 
Edinburgh again or no. I took his leaving me very 
unkindly, not knowing what to do with myself, being 
a stranger in the place ; and on the other hand my 
money abated apace too. I had for most part of this 
time my horse upon my hands to keep ; and as horses 
yield but a sorry price in Scotland, 1 found no oppor- 
tunity to sell him to any advantage: however, at last 
I was forced to dispose of him. 

Being thus eased of my horse, and having nothing 
at all to do, I began to consider with myself what 
would become of me, and what I c.o\j\'\\.wxti\sv^\!»»xv^. 
to. J bad not much diminished m^ %\ftCiV<s.\vsxQ^v?\ 
for though 1 wsLi all the way so ^carj^ xX\«xV n»ws^ 
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not join my captain in his desperate attempts, yet I 
made no scruple to live at his expense. In the next 
place, I was not so anxious ahootmy money ranninf 
low, because I bad made a reserve, by leaving upwards 
of ninety pounds in a friend's hands at London ; but 
still I was willing to get into some employment for a 
livelihood. I was sick of the wandering life I had 
lud and resolved to be a thief no more. I stuck dose 
to writing and reading for about six months, till I 
got into the service of an officer of the customs, who 
employed me for a time; but as he set me to do 
little but pass and repass between Leith and Edin- 
burgh, leaving me to live at my own expense till my 
wages should be due, I run out the little money I 
had left in clothes and subsistence ; and a little be 
fore the year's end, when I was to have twelve pounds 
English money, my master was turned out of his 
place, and, which was worse, having been charged 
with some misapplications, was obliged to take shel*- 
ter in England ; so we that were servants, forttbere 
were three of us, were left to shif^ for ourselves. This 
was a hard case for me, in a strange place, and I was 
reduced by it to the last extremity. I might have 
gone for England, an English ship being there ; the 
mister proffered to take my word for ten shillings, 
till 1 got there : but just as I was upon going. Cap- 
ta.n Jack appeared again. 

I have mentioned how he left me. His rambles 
and adventures were many: he went to Glasgow, 
played some very remarkable pranks there, and 
escaped the gallows almost miraculously ; got over 
to Ireland, wandered about there, turned rapparee, 
did some villanous tricks there, escaped from Lon- 
donderry over to the Highlands, and about a month 
bt fore I was leCl des\AXA\XA «.\. \jt\th. by my master, 
no We Captain Jack caT£vft\tv\^«^ wi\»%x\>^«t^Tt^. 
boAt from Fife, V>eiufu ^^ ii\V^& ^^«iX3w«.«k 
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BQCCesses, advanced to the dignity of a foot soldier ia 
a body of recruits raised in the north for the regiment 
of Douglas. 

After my disaster, being reduced almost as low as 
Jack, I found no better shift before me, at least for 
the present, than to enter myself a soldier too; and 
thus we were ranked together, with each of us a 
musket upon our shoulders. I was extremely de« 
liu'hted with the life of a soldier; and I took the 
exercises so well, that the serjeant who taught us, 
seeing me so ready at it, asked if I had never carried 
arms oefore. I told him no. " They call you Colo- 
nel," says he, " and I believe you will be a Colonel, 
or you must be some Colonel's bastard, or you would 
never Jtandle your arms as you do at once or twice 
shewing." Whatever was my satisfaction in that 
part, yet other circumstances did not equally concur 
to make this life suit me ; for after we had been about, 
six months in that state, we were informed that we 
were to march for England, and be shipped off to 
Newcastle, or Hull, to join the regiment in Flanders. 
Poor Captain Jack's case was particular; he durst 
not appear publicly at Newcastle, as be must have 

done had he marched with the recruits. In the next 
place I remembered my money in London, which was 
almost 100/. and if it had been asked of all the sol- 
diers in the regiment, which of them would go to 
Flanders, a private soldier, if they had 100/. in tbeir 
pockets, I believed none of them would have answered 
in the affirmative. 

These two circumstances concurring, I began to be 
very uneasy and very unwilling in my thoughts to 
go over into Flanders, a poor musketeer, to be knocked 
in the head for three shillings and sixpence per week. 
While I was daily musing on the hanlship of being 
sent away, as above. Captain Jack cotAsa \f^ x&& ^xsa 
evening, and asked me to take «tw«iXVL\Tv\.o^^^^^* 

m 2 b 
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jIbfHiC hair aa lumr pHt C!^st 
teatiwd the Twmdy and bet* wm 
«f the Mme n^meat, vtia hod 
tf luetcmy vhere inether part of the 

■AC 

tii^ iwr My who tkef luw t» be ef 
flwac, tbef Ctofc w tt» he 

iliiirf vpoAChe ^efeaeey heariay the 
«e, M «e had, elao, bat mk «C the 
€lMhiii^, t>r «e vere not to receive the doCbes til] 
«« eaae &> the re^aKat ia Flaaders. It was not 
l<mgf be<(>re we nuuie them anderstand tiuU we were 
I* the Mune eoiuiition with tbeau^vcs, and so «c 
became oae enmpaaj. Our money was ebbed tctj 
Imt, aad we eofttrived to get iato Newcastle in the 
dusk of the eveoinj^, and even then we dunt aot 
▼enture iato the pablie parts of the town, but made 
down towards the riTcrbelowthe town: here we knew 
ooi what to do with oorselres, but guided bj fate, we 
put a good face upon the matter, went into an ale* 
Aoose, sat down, and ealled for a pint of beer. 

The woman of the house appeared Terj frank, and 
entertained us cheerfuUr; so we^ at last, told her 
our condition, and asked her if she would not hdp 
us to some kind master of a collier, who would give 
us a pastaga to London by sea. The subtla devil, 
who immematelY found us proper fish for her hook, 
^ara ui ihe kindeti words in the world, and told ui 
•he WAS heariiW ton j %^i& \>adL x^A. wwa ub one day 
iooneri that tuew mwt «k wKastTaMNKt^Wast-^pabi 
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ticular acquaintance who went away but with the 
morning tide; that the ship was fallen down to 
Shields, hot she believed was hardly over the bar 
yet, and she would send to his honse and see if he 
was gone on board (for sometimes the masters do not 
go away till a tide after the ship ;) and she was sure, 
if be was not gone, she could prevail with him to 
take us all in ; but then she was afraid we must go 
on board immediately the same night 

We requested of her to send to his house, for we 
knew not what to do ; for as we had no money, we 
hod no lodging, and wanted nothing but to be on 
board. We looked upon this as a mighty favour, 
that she sent to the master's house; and, to our 
greater joy, she brought us word, about an hour after, 
that he was not gone, and was at a tavern in tlie 
town, whither his boy had been to fetch him ; and 
that he had sent word he would call there in his way 
home. This was all ift our favour, and we were ex 
tremely pleased with it In about an hour he comes 
into the room to ns ; ** where are these honest gentle^ 
men soldiers," says he, ** that are in distress T* We 
all stood up, and paid our respects to him. ^ Well* 
gentlemen," said he, ** and is all your money spent** 

'^ Indeed it is,^ said one of our company, * and 
we will be infinitely obliged to you, sir, if you win 
give us a passage, we will be very willing to do any 
thing we can, in the ship, though we are not sea- 
men.'* 

** Why," says he, ** were none of you ever at sea 
Jn your lives ?" 

•• No,** says we, • not one of us.** 

** You will be able to do me no service, then , f itr 
you will all be sick. However, for isl-^ ^wA\*»^- 
lady's sake here. 111 do It But a3» i«^»^ iSVx^^ ^ 
go on toMTd? for I so on V>axd, iiv^w^^% ^^ "^^ 
mghL" i 
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* %tf sa/ Mtd he, t«iy- kiad^ 
gMkcr, Cme, Itrndladj^ Mf» 
ftwMiC jfeadenuft a. Mtalur •£ fs 

We latikeA at <Me aaecker, iir 
■<}oejy aad lie ycwei ^ c^ it; *«« 
^damt be e w Menwd at jeer fee* 
laeinai^y keae, aad I, aefer fi 
Cotae, f6«4 tpiCe, aeke fiw yead 

We tkmmlud Ueuaa4«id,*C 



eorgee^Iaek. While »ei>«ieteirtaiig<ie fih, 
He toU the kMAMtf he wmU ilKp iMBCy asAetikr 

Cor mpffetf which ihe &L 
la ]tm thaa aa hoer, ear caftan case agaia, aadl 
eaaie af te us, aad bbncd as that we hail aot ^iraak 
the ^aeh oat. "CeaK,^ saiil he, «<ie«1behasli- 
Ibl ; vbea that's o«t, «e caa have aaother ; whea I 
aa oblsgiag poor bms, I love to da it haadsomdy.** 
We draak oa, aad draak the foach oat; m ot e wa s 
bfooght ap, aad be poshed it aboat apace: tbea 
came op a leg of arattoa. I accd aet saj we fed 
beartfl^y beiog sereral times told we should pay 
nothing* After sapper was done, be bids mj Isuod- 
lady ask if the boat was come; and she brought 
word no, it was not high water by a great deaL 
Then more punch was <^led for, and as was after- 
wards confessed, something more than ordinary was 
put into it, that, by the time the punch was draak« 
out, we were all intoxicated, and, as for me, 1 fell 
•sleep. 

laiti I was roused, and told that ihe boat was 
I §0 I, and m^ OLn]iTvV^Ti coxsv'nAs^xs^xs&AniQutt 
one over anoiYict , 'mv\» vV* v»q«x^ ^\A ^^^ -^^ 
Ith our captaVu. lAoaX. ol x». ^^ ^^^ ^* ^'^ 
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asleep till after sometime^ though how muchi or how 
far going, we knew not. The boat stopt, and we 
were asked, and told we were at the chip's side, 
which was true, and with much help, and holding us, 
for fear we should fall overboard, we got on board. 

Care was taken of us, and we were put into very 
good cabins, where we were sure immediately to go 
to sleep ; in the mean time, the ship, which was in- 
deed just ready to go, and only on notice g^ven, had 
come to an anchor for us at Shields, weighed, stood 
over the bar, and went off to sea, and when we waked, 
and began to peep abroad, which was not till near 
noon the next day, we found ourselves a great way 
at sea, the land in sight, indeed, but at a great dis- 
tance, and all going merrily on for London, as I 
thought We were very well used, and very well 
satisfied with our condition, for about three days ; 
when we began to enquire whether we were not 
almost come, and how much longer it would be before 
we should arrive in the river. What river? says 
one of the men. Why, the Thames, says my Captain 
Jack. The Thames, says the sailor, what d'ye mean 
by that ? What ha'nt you had time enough to4>e 
auber yet ? So Captain Jack said no more, but look'd 
very silly, when, awhile after, some other of us asked 
the same question, and the seamen, who knew nothing 
of the cheat, began to smell a rat, and, turning to 
the other Englishman, who came with us, pray, says 
he, where do you fancy you are going, that you ask 
so often about it ? Why, to London, says he, where 
should we be going ? We agreed with the captain 
to carry us to London. 

Not with the captain, says be. I dare say, poor 
men, you are all cheated, and I thought to^ iiVkR:^ V 
«aw you came aboard with \XiaXVA^\i^'^V»%'*'^'€^* 
GiJJiman. Poor men, odds he, you we t^>Q«wgr 
fiff the ship is bound for Virgima. K» ^w^'^ 



^^^ 

^^^ 



\ 



hk-mrd thu nev^ ve vete rmving mad, and svore ra 
#<mge bat we were mob overpowered and carried 
beCnetbecaptaia, wboU^u^he was eonj lor what 
Bad bappeoed, bat that be bad bo band in it, and it 
was OBt of bis power to help us, and let ns know Yeiy 
plainl/ what oar conditioB was ; namdj, that we were 
pat OB board his ship ienraats to MaiylaBd, to be 
delifered to a penon there, bat that, howerer, if we 
woald be qaiet and ordeily ia his ship, be woold use 
us well iB the passage; bat if we were noraly, we 
most be baadeu&d and kept between decks, for it was 
his bosiaeis to take eare no dis ta r b anc e happened iB 
the ship. 

No hand in it ! says my Captaia Jack, do yea think 
he is Bot a eoafederate in this ▼illany ? Woiild any 
honest man receiTe innocent people aboard his shipi 
and not enquire of their circumstances, but carry 
them away, and not speak to them? Why does hi 
rot set us on shore again ? I tell you he is a Tillaioi 
iind none but him; why does he not complete bis 
^ illany, and murder us, and then he'll be free from 
<'Ur revenge ? But nothing else shall deliver him from 
my hands, but sending us to the devil, or going thither 
himself; and 1 am honester in telling him so Hedrlyi 
than he has been to me. 

All this discourse availed nothing, we were forcel 
to be quiet, and had a very good voyage, no storms 
all the way ; but just before we arrived, one of the 
Scotsmen asked the Captain of the ship, whether he 
would sell us? Yes, said he. Why then, sir, says 
tie Scotsman, the devil will have you at the hinder- 
end of the bargain. Say you so, says the Captain, 
pmiling; well, well, let the devil and 1 alone to agree 
Bboui that; do you be quiet, and behave civilly, as 

you should do. 
When we came w\iote,w\v\c\i'w*a ^V^^^M3^t^. 

• rir^ they call PotomaaV, 3w^k *«s^\ >mr^^^s». 
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mised fo cat your throat, and depend upon it, I will be 
as good as m^ word. Our captain, or kidnapper, call 
him aa you Will, made no answer, but deUvered us to 
the merchant to whom we were otmsiffned, who again 
disposed of us as he thought fit; and m a few days we 
were separated. 

As to my Captain Jack, to make short the story, 
that desporate rogue had tiie good luck to have an 
easy good master, whom he abused very much; for 
he took an opportunity and ran away with a boat, 
with which his master entrusted him, and another 
with him, to carry proyisions to a plantation down 
the river. This boat and provisions they ran away 
with, and sailed north to the bottom of tne bay, as 
they caU it, and there quitting the boat, they wan. 
dered through the woods, till they got to Pennsyl- 
vania; from whence they made shift to get a passage 
to New England, and from thence home ; where fal- 
ling in among his old companions, and to his old 
trade, he was at length taken, and hanged about a 
month before I came to London, which was near twenty 
years afterwards. 

My part was harder at the beginning, though better 
at the latter end ; I was sold to a rich planter, whose 
name was Smith. During this scene of life, I had 
time to reflect upon my past hours; and though I 
had no great capacity of making a clear judgment, 
and very little reflections from conscience, yet it made 
some impressions upon me. I behaved myself so 
well, that my master took notice of me, and made 
me one of his overseers ; and ras so kind as to send 
my note of my friend's hand for the 93/. before men- 
tioned, to his eorr e sp o ndent; who received and re- 
turned me the money. Mv good master, a little time 
after, says to me, Colonel, don't flatter me, I ki^« 
plain dealing; liberty is ptecaovA Xft «s«r^\s«^'»'^ 
givejou yours, and witt uSsA cax^ 'Joxjl ^WM^.^» '^'^^ 



i 
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itoal hj the eooatrjf mad will grc job a good piaB- 
tatk*. 

I iBflirted I vodld Bot qoH his iernoe for tbe bat 
planfatioB ia Xarylaiid. that be had been fo good to 
BKy aod I believed I was lo nsefiil to bSniy that I 
eoold Bot thiak of it; and at last I aided, I hoped hf 
eould Dot beliere bat 1 bad as much gratitude at a 
negro. 

He smiled, and said he voold not be served npoa 
these tennsy that be did not forget vha^ he had pro- 
mised, nor what 1 had done in his plantation ; and 
that he was resolved in the first place to give mt 
liberty, so he pulls out a piece of paper and throws it 
to me ; there, says he, is a certificate of your coming 
on shore, and being bound to me for five years, of 
which you have lived three with me, and now yon aia 
your own master. 

I bowed aod U^ld him, that I was sure, if I was my 
own master, i would be his servant, as long as he 
would accept ol my service. He told mc be would 
a^Tept of my service, on these conditions. First 
tliat he would give me thirty pounds per annum, and 
my board, for my managing the plantation 1 was then 
employed in. And, secondly, that at the same time 
he would procure roe a new plantation to begin with 
upon my own account; for Jack, says he, smiling 
I hough you are but a youpg maUi 'tis time ypu were . 
<loing something for yourself. 

Not long after, he purchased in my name about 

thirty acres of land, near his own plantation, as he 

said, that I might the better take care of his. My 

master, for such I must still call him, generously 

gave it me; but, Colonel, says he, giving you this 

/Wnn tation is nothing at all, if I do not assist you to 

MUpport it, and U) catr^ \\. o1^\ wA \Jaa\^Sox^ I will 

^V« you credit ior viYiaUvw \%Tk«^^x^,*>M^^A\s«^v. 

Tfijiona, and some winwiU Xft \^^iv^^ 1^^n«w^ 
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for out-houses, and hogs, cows, horses, for stock, and 
the like; and I'll take it back out of your returns 
irom abroad, as you can pay it. 

Thus got to be a planter, and encouraged by a kind 
benefactor, that I might not be wholly taken up with 
my new plantation, he gave me freely, without any 
« onsideration, one of his negroes, named Mouchat, 
V hom I always esteemed. Besides this, he sent me 
two servants more, a man and a woman ; but these 
he put to my account as above. Mouchat and these 
two fell immediately to work for me, they began with 
about two acres of land, which had but little timber 
on it at first, and most of that was cut down by the 
two cai'penters who built my house. It was a great 
advantage to me that I had so bountiful a master, 
who helped me in every case ; for in this very first 
year 1 received a terrible blow; having sent a large 
quantity of tobacco to a merchant in London, by my 
master's direction, which arrived safe there. The 
merchant was ordered to make the return in a sorted 
cargo of goods for me, such as would have made a 
man of me all at once ; but to my inexpressible terror 
and surprise, the ship was lost, and that just at the 
entrance into the Capes, that is to say, the mouth of 
the bay ; some of the goods we recovered, but spoiled. 
In short, nothing but the nails, tools, and iron work 
were good for any thing ; and though the value oft 
them was very considerable in proportion to the rest ; 
yet my loss was irreparably great, and indeed, the 
greatness of the loss consisted in its being quite irre- 
parable. 

I was perfectly astonished at the first news of the 
loss, knowing that 1 was in debt to my patron or mas- 
ter so much, that it must be several years beCov^ V 
fhould recover it; and ashcbro^l^^tTDkftVXkfcXi^^'^^'^'*^ 
himself, be perceived my disordei \ tiiaXV^ ^» *^^'*^\\ 
ga^ r was in the utmost coaCusvoti) wi^ * >kvsv^ j 



idmncet tb 



luippnnl yoa; tOrtl 
did it witb maeh mar 
T, benuua I thongbt i 
uil>ubefa»: bat 



i« ihip in proportiim 

■uppUed him fomo put of ii Mid look np 
■nd dotlMt, uid other ueeetutitt Ibr 
clianjce, ntd now I b«na to inecean tIi 
> lurgs quuititj at InuTcared, that ii,firea 
ber, tDQ ■ T«i7 (prnd crop of tobueo bi i 
soE tbTM wmnta more, and on* iugiO( m 

nyaflkin vent rer7 well on; the &rt j 
I took mj mjira or uUrj, of 8(U. ■ year, 
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reading some considerable ones, some of which J 
bought at a planter's house, who was latelj dead, and 
his goods sold and others I borrowed. J considered 
my present state of life, to be my mere jrouth^ though 
I was now abore thirty years old, because in my youth 
I had learned nothing; and if my daily business, 
which was now great, would have permitted, I would 
have been content to have gone to school ; however* 
fate which had something else in store for me, threw 
an opportunity into my hand, namely, a clever fellow 
that came over a transported felon from Bristol, and 
f^ll into my hands for a servant He had led a loose 
life, that he acknowledged, and being dnven to ex. 
tremities, took to the highway, foi which had he been 
taken, he would have been hanged ; but falling into 
some low prized rogueries afterwards, for want of 
opportunity for worse, was catched, condemned, and 
transported, and, as he said, was glad he came off so. 
He was an excellent scholar, and I perceiving it^ 
flaked him one time, if he could give a method how 
\ might learn the lAtin tongue ; he said, smiling, 
yes, he could teach it me in three months, if X would ' 
let him have books, or even without books if he had 
time. I told him a book would become his hand 
better than a hoe, and if he could promise to. make 
roe but understand other languages by it, I would 
case him of the labour which I was now obliged to 
put him to ; especially if I was assured that he was 
fit to receive that favour of a kind master. In shorty 
I made him to me, what my kind benefactor made 
mo to him ; and from him 1 gained a fund of know 
ledge, infinitely more valuable than the rate of a 
slave, which was what I paid for it; but of this 
hereafter. 

In this posture I went on for Vii«V^^ '^^ax*^*:^^^'^^ 
rerjr successful in my plantatioik^ wci^Vi^A. %^^^^^"^ 
means of my master's favour. ^Yio ii:3« V C8^«»- '^^ 







^rumdr s- 'i i t t UK Min niusac in r.gniiim» mtsh. 

rkmiM. f Hurraed: -ivr^ atf iwimffiia od autif. 

mavsi. t mnuKMU jcwMt a nrmrun muesL an i 

(tt 'fflny <!■. no wamxiniir aai. iffrrwiB. a» aH 

iMiKni aiiM. Do. du» inoermr oEf gw A 

iMaeilw&ir CMtt^ and C «aa Iitib 

mtmnoja if n^ Umm^ fiir ic m & 

{ *«« liiu Si ibcHiua. -mj i ign vixnms axa.5 tboafh 

r liuev cbft tomioey and de aaiiftttM^wdl cwagX 

flmt lud dftr fniiitt Bne oannei oa bB wiuiK 

ftir diair 741: f mram^ oik 

i(CBtf€ 8f^ wmamauaot mjtidi to «* all 
ftraMvtff line dwte «aa aviLabHtyt I m-^ ■ ■ ^, 
Mak«cinr<if«iiiXDtm toABudflfiaacibiBcvcr: Ibai 
a vwfj bv^ fbutttutty aaA awaty igjiiij aal 
«(lutr MTvaatib. 

^<Mr I bwlEat iffHi mjwd£ a» aae l«ried alive ii 
a fitaMCe port »f cJse wtxii, «K«rc I eovld sar aolhiB$ 
at 9u\f aad luar bat a Ixule of «kat wa* linTj aal 
Uat Ls!tk aoc till at kait kalf a year aOer it n 
•«er, aa4 Moctnea a jcar or awvc^ aad ia a vori* 
th« M nfnteh oftea caoie ia mj wmj^nataeXj^ that 
r«ea this vaa Mrt jet tbe life of a gmdoiaa. Hov- 
ev«r, J mtim beipuk ti> fraiae my tbooghtsfbraTojage 
C/> Eaglaad, molriag tbca to act as I should see 
cause, bat with a secrtt reaolatioa Co see more of the 
^fftid if possible, and realise those things to my 
inindf which I had hitherto onlj eatertained lemots 
ideas of, by the help of books. 

I was three jears after this, befoie I eonld get 
things 10 order, fit for my leading the conntiy : in 
this time J delivered mjr totor from his bondage, and 
iroiild have given him his liberty, but to my great 
Jisappoinlment \ toun^\ l\v«x covi\.^\iQi«m\»ower hia 
^ g*) to England i\\\ Vu% Wme ^«&«s^fYK^«Kx»A$K)2^^ 
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rcsi8tered; so I made him one of myoTeneers; aod 
when I came back, I found him in circumstances very 
different from what I left him in: besides his being 
my principal manager for near twenty years, as yoa 
shall hear in its place. 

About two months after this I left the plaoe^ and 
embarked for England. We had a very rough and 
Bour voyage for the first fortnight ; after which, wf 
had tolerable weather, and a good sea, till we came 
into the soundings, for so they call the mouth of the 
British channeL In the grey of the morning, a 
French privateer of 26 gnns appeared, and crowdttd 
after as with all the sail they could make. Oui 
captain exchanged a broadside or two with them, 
which was terrible work to me, for I had never seen such 
before ; the Frenchman's guns having raked us, and 
killed and wounded six of our men. In short, after 
a fight long enough to show us, that if we would not 
be taken, we must resolve to sink by her side, we 
were taken, and the ship carried away for St Malo's, 
where the captain asked me if I would be delivered 
ep a state prisoner, get myself exchanged, or pay 
300 crowns. I desired him to write to my corres- 
pondent in England, who sent me a letter of credit, 
and in about six weeks I was exchanged for a mer- 
chant prisoner in Plymouth. I got passage from 
hence to Dunkirk, on board a French vessel ; and 
having a certificate of an exchanged prisoner from 
the intendant of Bourdeaux, I had a passport given 
me to go into the Spanish Netherlands, and so whither 
I pleased. I went to Ghent, afterwards to Newport, 
where I took the packet-boat, and came over to Eng. 
land, landing at Deal instead of Dover, the weather 
forcing us into the Downs. When 1 came tA listAss^ 
I was very well received by my tncTv^Xft^VkSsta^^-^'^ 
consigned my effects ; for a\l my i^cvoA* c«:kv^ ^^^^22^^ 
JuLnd, and nay overseers I hadleCt Yje\i\u^,>ci«^*^'^'^^''^ 
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tuMs, 40O hofthcads of tohacca, to my 
corrcspoiMkaC, ia mf absence. So that I bad aboft 
lOOCM. ia mj Actor's haods, and SOD faosabeada be 
•ides, left ia band, muobL 

I bad ootbiag to do now bat cntifdlj to coneea. 
■tyielf from all that bad anj knoarkdgeof me befiiR ; 
and tbk vaa the casiat tbiog in the woild to do, for 
I waa grown oat of every body'a knowledge^ aad 
■Met of thoie I bad known, were ggomrn out af mine; 
mj eapUin wbo went with me or rather whocarried 
me away, I found by enquiring at the jirofcr placey 
had been rambling about the world, eame to Londoii, 
fell into bis old trade, whieb be eonU not forbear, 
and growing an eminent bigbwajrman, had made bit 
exit at the gallowg, afiter a life of 14 yean^ most ex- 
quisite and sacoessfol rogoeries; the partieolaB of 
which would make, as I obserred, an admirable his- 
tory. My other brother Jack, who 1 called Miyor 
followed cbe like wicked trade ; but was a man of 
more gallantry and generosity, and having eommittod 
innumerable depredations upon mankind, jet hsd 
always so much dexterity, as to bring himsdf off 
till at length he was laid fast in Newgate, and loaded 
with irons, and would certainly have gone the same 
way as the Captain, but he was so dexterous a rogos 
that no jail, no fetters, would keep him; and hewilk 
two more, found means to knock off their irom^ 
worked their way through the wall of the pritofi,ani 
let themselves down on the outside, in the night: ao 
escaping, they found means to get into France, where 
he followed the same trade, and that with bo much 
Buocess, that be grew famoua by the name of Antboayt 
and had tiiie honour with three of his comradaSf whois 
he had taught the Eiit^\\%\> wa.Y of robbing genero«dy» 
as they called it,w\t\io\ilm\»^«nxk%c).x^vxfidinfs,or 
ill-uiing those tVvey ToV>\je^,^ ^ ^»^V^^««wi'«s«^ 
wheel, at the Greve oi ^as»* 
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All these things I found means to be fblly informed 
of, and to have a long account of the particulars of 
their conduct from some of their comrades, who had 
the good fortune to escape, and who T got Uie know, 
ledge of, without letting them so much as guess at 
who I was, or upon. what account I enquired. 

I was now at the height of my good fortune, and 
got the name of a great merchant 1 lived single, 
and in lodgings, and kept a French servant, being 
desirous of improving myself in that language, and 
received 600 or 600 hogsheads a year from my own 
pi antations, and spent my time in that, and in sup- 
pi ying my people with necessaries at Maryland, as 
they wanted them. 

In this private condition I continued about two 
years more, when the devil owing me a spleen ever 
since I refused being a thief, paid me home, with 
interest, by laying a snare in my way, which had 
almost mined me. 

There dwelt a lady in the house opposite to tho 
one I lodged in, who made an extraordinary flguie, 
and was a most beautiful person. She was well bred, 
and sung admirably fine. This lady put herself so 
often in my way, that I could not forbear taking 
notice of her, so tiiat we became acquainted. Some- 
times she visited at the house I lodged at, and it was 
generally contrived that I should be introduced 
when she came. And thus, by degrees, we became 
more intimate, and often conversed together in the 
family, but always in public, at least for a great 
while. In short, we came nearer and nearer every 
time we met, and at last gave the world the slip, and 
were privately married. 

No sooner were we married, but she tlvT«« ^ ^^ 
mask of her gravity and good eoiidxiet, wA ^«e«^ 
to Mucb an excess, that I could noX. VaA \» ^^*»»^'^^^ 
£ed at tbeexpeDae of it. In aabouXi «k «^ \«i^'^«aa«*tt^ 
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nhe was brought to bed of a fine boy j and her lying- 
10 cost me, as near as I can now remember, 12^ 
which, she told me, she thought was a trifle. Such 
jarring continually between us, produced a separa- 
tion ; and she demanded 300/. per annum for ha 
maintenance. In the interim of this, by means of 
two trusty agents, I got proof of my spouse's being 
caught several times in bed with another person, 
and by whom she had a daughter. I sued her in 
the ecclesiastical court, in order to obtain a divorce; 
and, as she found it impossible to avoid it, she de- 
clined a defence, and 1 gained a legal decree of 
divorce. 

Things being at this pass, I resolved to go over to 
France, where I fell into company with some Irish 
officers of the regiment of Dillon, where I bought a 
company, and so went into the army directly. Our 
regiment, after I had been some time in it, was com- 
manded into Italy, and one of the most considerable 
actions I was in, was the famous attack upon Cre- 
mona in the Milanese, where the Germans being trea- 
cherously let into the town by night, through a kind 
of common sewer, surprised the town, and took Um 
Duke de Villeroy prisoner, beating the French troops 
into the citadel, but were in the middle of their vic- 
tory so boldly attacked by two Irish regiments, that, 
after a most desperate fight, and not being able to 
break through us to let in their friends, were obliged 
to quit the town, to the eternal honour of those Irish 
regiments. Having been in several campaigns, I was 
permitted to sell my company, and got the Cheva* 
Iter's Brevet for a Colonel, in case of raising troops 
for him in Great Britain. I accordingly embarked 
on board lbeFrt,nch fteet^for the Firth of Edinburgh; 
but they over-&YkollVievt\w\^\\\?»^^Rfc\ «!&.<itJhis de- 
lay gave time to lYie T£*iv%\\&\v «^«»V, v«A« ^\x ^^ttsst^ 
B^ng, to come to an w«^iox •i>MX i^ ^^ ^^ 
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Upon this surprise, the French admiral set sail, 
and, crowding away to the north, got the start of the 
English fleet, and escaped, with the loss of one ship 
only, to Dunkirk ; and glad I was to set my foot on 
shore again, for all the while we were tnus flying fcfr 
our lives, I was under the greatest terror imaginablt^ 
and nothing but halters and gibbets run in my hea(4 
concluding, that if I had been taken, I should cer- 
tainly have been hanged. 

. I took my leave of the Chevalier and the army^ 
and made haste to Paris, a place full of gallantry, 
and where I again foolishly tried my fate in matri. 
mony; for m less than three months I caught my 
good natured wife in bed with a French marquis, 
whom I the next day fought, and left for dead. I 
took post horses for Flanders, and, at last, got safe 
once more to London, from which place I embarked 
for Virginia, and had a tolerable voyage thither. 

I found all my affairs in very good order at Vir- 
ginia, my plantations prodigiously increased, and 
my manager, who first inspired me with travelling 
tlioughts, and made me master of any knowledge 
worth naming, received me with a transport of Joy i^ 
after a ramble of four and twenty years. I was ex- 
ceedingly satisfied with his management, for he had 
improved a very large plantation of his own at tLe 
same time. 

After I had settled my affairs, and left the same 
fiiithful steward, I again embarked for England, 
and, after a trading voyage, (for we touched at 
several places in our way,) I arnved safe, determin- 
ing to spend the remaiiider of my life iu my native 
country, for here I enjoy the moments which I had 
never before known how to employ^ I nv^'dXi. ^Ccwax. v&. 
looking back with r<3pcntance upon «jq, ^-«y»N.V&^ 
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pMfing throagb Geraiany on my lour over EurofWf 
I arrived at the village of Stutgard, in the summer of 
1779, about three or four days before an exeeutioa 
was to take place, the wretched victims whereof were 
the topic of every one's conversation, who, at the same 
time as they condemned their actions, felt for the 
agonizing pangs which they were doomed to suffer. 
Tlie parish-church having been broken open, and 
robbed of every thing valuable about three months 
previous to my arrival, several persons had been ap« 
prehended on suspicion, many of whom had been put 
to the rack, in oi'der to extort a confession, but with- 
out any success ; in consequenoe of which, the magis* 
trates had been obliged to release them for want of 
sufficient evidence to condemn them, and to give up 
all farther enquiry, till chance should bring ^e mat- 
tr to light Many weeks had now elapsed before tb« 
>n raged and disappointed priests, aided by the eagW- 
eyed assistance of justice, were able to trace out the 
sacrilegious robbers of the sacred treasures, and feast 
their savage vengeance on the struggles of the victims 
of their remorseless fury expiring on the fatal pile, 
when at length an accident effected what all the tor* 
tures of the rack, their advertisements, and large pro- 
raises of reward, weie not able to do, and ddOivered 
into their holy fangs the perpetrators of that horrid 
action. There lived in the outskirts of the village 
an old man named Peter, unsuspected by any cmm, 
and a great favourite with the children of the place, 
whom he often treated with sweetmeats and nicknacks, 
/irequently amusing them also with little stories of hit 
own invention ; but Y\« w«a wuVvetwia.^ ^^ftsed by the 
aged, whose cveduWty wcivt «i ^w ^^v^^t^sx^^^^mes^ 
that he had dealings WY\3cLiii«^'\tA'^^^^^««^^^'^^ 
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lower regions and for no other reason than because, 
when he was in a good humour, he would show them 
some proof of the skill he had in the art of legerde. 
main. This hoary-headed man, who lived in an 
almost ruinteted cottage, with every appearance of 
the moat extreme indigence^ and eoold not be sup- 
posed to possess any ill-gotten wealth, went frequently 
abroad, but for what purpose the neighboui's, with all 
their prying curiosity, were never able to discover, 
though some ventured to affirm he went a begging ; 
others, still more superstitions, asserted that they had 
seen him through the chinks of the window>shuttcra, 
laying seemingly deprived of life ^ while some again 
declared, in the most positive manner, that they had 
seen him riding through the air on a broom-stick, to 
pay a visit, as the^^pretended, to his infernal master, 
to whom it was said he had scdd both his body and 
soul. 

Luckily for him, this man was absent from the 
village at the time this church-robbery was eommit*- 
ted, to the infinite satisfaction of some who thought 
him to be an harmless being, and to the vexation of 
those who pretended to have been oonsideraUe suffer* 
ers by the malicious tricks of his reputed sorcery ; 
since, if he had not, the latter would haw found some 
pretext to deliver him into the hands of the> civil 
power, as a suspicious person, beeasse he never went 
to church, although he was rqpnted to be a Roman 
catholic Some weeks afler the above-mentioned 
prisoners had been discharged, Peter returned to the 
village on a holiday after sun-set. The diildren no 
sooner saw him approach than they left off their play 
and ran towards him, hailing their hoary friend with 
loud acclamations of joy, searching b\%\niO»»».v^ 

sweet-meats, and teaamg ^Jti^ v^* ''■**^^'*'^^^SkX 
fully, that he lost a\\ ^a^encft, wA ^^.^^ 
cibasUse his clamorous fo\\owct% ^VOa ^«^*- 
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VM broDgbt to triAly when he was eomauuided ti 
give MB secount of himself, mad by what meuu be 
b^euae poMcwed of meb b sum of fliooey | which be 
however, refufed making any aatwer to, eseept that 
be becasie possessed of it in an honest buudbot; and, 
•fen when he had been put to the raek, be still per- 
firtcd in bis first assertion ; through which Bieans 
the jttstiee, being unable to ooBviet him of what was 
laid to bis eharge, was obliged to set him at liberty, 
but refused to restore the money until he should have 
brought some person to prove that he had obtained 
bis property by lawful means. Father Peter pro- 
misol the justice that he would prodBce a satisfac- 
tory account of his aoeumuhited wealth ; and taking 
his leave, made the best of his way to his humble 
dwdling: which, upoa bis arrival, he found had 
been closely inspected by his neighbours, who^ upon 
being unable to discover any other articlet than a 
few tattered clothes and some brokea remnants of 
furpiture, retired greatly disappointed, after having 
thrown every thing about the place ; which, however, 
father Peter consoled himself for, by refleetiog that 
although he had lost his money, he had, by perseve- 
rance and fortihide, regained his liberty. 

In the mean time the justice, who was what the 
world terms a very prudent man, pretended to drop 
all farther inquiry ; but under this mask -of indolent 
security, he sMretly set some of his most trusty fol- 
lowers to watch the motions of father Peter, which 
for some time seemed of no avail. However he was 
seen at last by one of his neighbours to leave his 
house one morning by break of day, and set off with 
a wallet on his back and a staff in his hand, full 
ffeed. This good-uat\xT«d neighbour, proud of the 
opportunity, fted lo lYve oi8kc«% <A V»»Xt^, Vci «,tder 
to inform them of w\\aXYv*Vv^ w«tk, "«\»i t«» >»uw% 
jvcfived this inteWigcnce, \Xi«» v\»i w6\«j!«.i4S«x\asfc 
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in disguise ; and, after a sharp walk of serer 
gueoeeded in getting sight of him about noo 
they followed at a distance, until thej saw h 
a lonely alehouse ; when, having waited a 1( 
for his coming out to no purpose, they begt 
tertain suspicions of an unfavourable kind, 
cordingly hid tbemaelves behind an adjaeen 
where they continued waiting his re-appean 
til the twilight s«t in. The sable queen of n 
scarcely spiead her dun mantle over the ti 
globe, when the trampling of distant horses 
their ears, and seemed to approach nearer an' 
Nor were they at all out in their opinion, 
after a troop of horsemen alighted, and cnt 
same house as father Peter had done befor 
which the spies no sooner saw than they ' 
from their hiding places, and crept along i 
the windows, where they had not li»feened Ion 
they heard the jingling of money, and upon 
through one of the cracks of the window 
discovered a number of armed men sitting 
table nearly covered with dollars, and father 
the head, feasting his eyes with the delieio 
pect before him. The officers, having now | 
cient information, seized each of them oneol 
bers' horses, and mounting them, rode ban 
town with all possible speed. 

As the public house was situated at a dii 
only two leagues from the viUage, it did : 
them more than an hour riding thither; wh 
informing the justice of all th^ had heard i 
they were immediately sent baiek with a lar 
of the town guard, wdl armed, and mounts 
fleetest horses they could procure. The wht 
arrived at the scene of action a few houxs b«l 
night; judicious arranffomente were macte to 
the escape of any of tne robbers: and the 
rush^ upon the gang, who tWx^^Ss^^^'i 
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most perfect security. It is impossible for woras to 
describe tbe horror of the robbers, vho all started 
ap as if they had oeen awaked by a sudden elap ol 
thuader, upon the town's ^uard rushing into tbe 
room, who, seizing their arms, threatened to blow 
their brains out, if they offered to make any resist 
ance ; upon which, the robbers, giving way to de- 
spair, patiently submitted to have their hands tied. 
This done, father Peter, tbe servants of the house, 
and tbe landlord, whom they found concealed under 
the bed, were seized, and as soon as they were pro- 
perly secured, borne off in triumph with their vile 
associates. The robbers, who were ten in number, 
were dressed in hunting coats, and their purses well 
lined with both gold and silver. The whole caval- 
cade moved on slowly with lighted torches, and ar- 
rived at the village before day -break; when, owing 
to the lateness of the hour the prisoners were lodged 
in separate dungeons. Early in the ensuing morn- 
ing they were had up for trial ; and the youngest oi 
the robbers being questioned first, refused to make 
the smallest confession ; upon which he was imme- 
diately put to the rack, which soon made his stub- 
bornness give way ; and, unable to bear the torture, 
he screamed out for mercy ; and upon being let down, 
made an ample discovery of all that he knew, namely, 
that their gang consisted of fifty-three in number, 
and was scattered all over the country ; they had se- 
cret places undei ground, but their principal resort 
or head-quarters, was an old castle, on tbe borders of 
tlie black forest, which was also the grand magazine 
of their ill -got treasures. 

He also confessed tliat father Peter was in close 
connexion with all of them, and that he never had 
atty settled place of abode, b\vX.Xj5w)iL\x^\iv&t«».Acuce 
sowetimes in that Milage, atvd ftX. o\.Vv«t Mxxswa VtiSJs^ 
•ti/acent ones, that be a\so ^^ ^o%^«A ^\ ^^ 
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bur^bonhip in several cities, in wbich lie had both 
liousps and estates. The robber concluded his con- 
fession with a solemn denial of havinu; had any hand 
in the robbery committed in the ehurch, but at the 
lame time pointed out three of the prtsonere, whom 
^e said had been concerned in it, adding, that he 
could not tell whether father Peter bad been ao- 
cessaiT in that affair or not. The day being now 
far advanced, they were remanded baclc to prison; 
and the next morning, the three robbers, who had 
been charged with the sacrilege by their companion, 
were brought to the bar, but all of them refused to 
plead guilty ; upon which they were put to the rack} 
when the first of them, who was an aged man, bore 
the three degrees with the utmost fortitude, and died 
a few hours after, without ever divulging the secret, 
'i'he second confessed, at the thiid degree, that 
he had been concerned in the above robbery, at the 
same time declaring, in the most solemn manner, 
tliat his surviving companion was innocent, and that 
he himself had been persuaded by father Peter to 
commit the sacrilege. That hoary hypocrite was 
iu:xt called to the bar, who listened to the charges 
laid against him by the justice with the utmost 
composure, and then made an ample confession of 
his guilt in the following words : — 

^ Yes," exclaimed he, his whole frame trembling 
with the violence of his emotions, ** I am guilty ; and 
would to God, that I had no other crimes to answer 
for but this. The monks, who are the votaries of 
luxuriousness and debauchery, and who, in honor of 
an image of stone, have, with a savage fury, ruined 
and drove from their native land an innocent family, 
who, in consequence of their cruelty have been forced 
to beg for their bread in the streets oC thU v\U»fly5! — 
these obdurate viWaVns ate ^m ^x'i.^X'a \}^«^a& >i«*ac< 
mjraelii and I tberetot© reyytf» •.'fc >aa.'^\»si,X>R««^^^'=^ 



tbcH withered bona, tod reduce mj worn 
Id ill original aoD-eotity, fou ihall Dot bcmi 
oar utter a (ingle camplunt, eoniclou* ol 
tude of mj own BcCions." 

Hera he pwued, and the judge and ihe 
at eadi other in lilent aatonithmenl, not 
^utMiMl Um wir brther ( which he perae 
.CMded voluatarU; to iororm them oT everj 
WIpaPtlBf .tht laarilege, tbe famil; ha 
•lludei to, aad how the Jewela, gold and ■ 
rare, whkh had been taken out of the « 
euDTant, had been coDTerted into mane 
warded to the injured partiea, whom hehM 
by meani ol an origintl will, whioh the 
•eoreted at the time when tilef forged i 
which it wai pretended that the teitator b 
whole of hit poueuion) to religion! uaef, i 
whole had been carried on in w Kcrat a n 
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, Aecording to the laws of this eoantiy, which 
9M caaci exert their utmost rigour, the two cul- 
should have been burnt alive; but the judge 
g way to the dictates of his heart, doomed them 
lint beheaded, and then burnt; during which 
. period, father Peter displayed the greatest firm- 
of mind, at the same time comforting his com* 
•D, although he had betrayed him. As soon as 
entence was passed, he thanked the judges for 
clemency, and then left the court, supporting 
his ann his confederate, who, possessed of lets 
ttdo than himself, presented to view a ghastly 
aiture of despair a!nd despondency. The nexl 
iras appointed for their execution. I left the 
; overwhelmed with misery, and I retired to my 
irhere I passed the night in broken slumbers, so 
i was my mind taken up with the occurrences of 
receding day; from which I was awaked the next 
dnff hj the solemn tolling of bells, whioh an- 
oeathe approaching execution. I immediately 
>; and set out with trembling steps to the place 
e fhther Peter was to atone ua his past orimes. 
streets were crowded by the gaping multitude, 
leemed to await with savage curiosity the ap- 
hfng spectacle. Struck with secret awe, I arrived 
) place of execution, and my blood chilled with 
r on bdiolding the fatal pile that was soon to 
nate the lives of my fellow-creatures. I had not, 
f er, been long in that situation, before a sudden 
awoke me from my reverie; and, upon raising 
fes, I beheld the solemn procession advancing 
f toward the scaffold. Father Peter marched 
lost with firm and manly steps, followed by his 
r-sufferer, who, if possible, looked ten times more 
ted than before. Already the sword of the ex«- 
ner was lifted in the air, an^^VxsMtt^^^vewSissfcvKik 

ag the appointed aiguaXXo %vs^>2sNfe^^'^^^'*'' 
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Krory eje seemed fixed on the place of execution; 
and it wu not until father Peter had expiated for bis 
former crimeiy that they ■oomed aenaibla of anj other 
object. 

Upon hearing that the captain of the rohhen wai 
to be tried the next day, I suffered cariosity once 
more to get the better of my pr^udice, and resolved 
to stay one day longer. 

The trial began about six in the morning. I took 
care to secure a good place before the arrival of the 
terrible leader of the robbers, who no sooner appear* 
ed at the bar, than an universal terror seemed to 
pervade the whole assembly, on beholding him. He 
was of a gigantic make, near seven feet high, his 
robust limbs corresponding with his extraordinary 
dze. His black and bushy hair covered part of bis 
sun-burnt face, which was disfigured by two large 
Foars across his left cheek. His eye (for he had but 
one left) flashed like lightning when he beheld the 
dread arbiters of life and death eager to pronounce 
his doom. The judge exhorted him to speak the 
truth, and not to aggravate his guilt by stubbornness. 
However, nobody expected that a wretch of his ap- 
pearance would pay the least regard to gentle ad' 
monitions, and perhaps remain silent even under the 
tortures of the rack. His savage look and lofty mien 
MM;med to betoken an haughty spirit not easy to be 
pubdued. Imagine, therefore, my astonishment, when 
contrary to all expectation, he thus began : — 

** My Lord and Gentlemen, — I am in your power, 
and well aware that nothing can avert my impending 
doom. I scorn the tortures of the rack, and bid de- 
fiance to every human effort, to force me to a confes> 
sion of roy crimes. You might tear my limbs asunder 
and kill me by inc\ie%,wi^^eX.'5wi^wi\d. never extort 
a sinirle word irom m^\v^s»'v^V>a»^\tfA.^>i^TT»w*^ 
to deal cardidly ^Vtii ^o^. >^ohi^n«, Y -mxss. vv». 
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you that trouble, and openly confess my crimes, their 
origin, and their progress, being firmly persuaded 
that the history of my life will afford a useful lesson 
to judges, and teach the guardians of the people to 
be careful how they inflict punishments, if they will 
not make a complete rogue of many a hapless wretch, 
who would have been recalled to his duty, and pre- 
lerved to human society, by gentle treatment. I 
never should have become a robber, had not the too 
great severity of the laws made me an enemy to 
mankind, and hurried me to the brink of despair. I 
know my doom is fixed. However, if your heart is 
no stranger to pity, you will at least not refuse a tear 
of humanity to a poor unhappy man, who has been 
dragged by dire fatality into the path of vice, and 
forced to commit deeds his soul abhors." 

Here he stopped. Awful siknce swayed around, 
and my curiosity was harrowed up to tbe highest 
degree, when he proceeded nearly in the following 
strain ^^ 

**! am the son of in inn- keeper at A — , whose 
name was Wolfe, and who died when I reached my 
twenty -fourth year. I succeeded him in his business, 
which, being but indifferent, afforded me a deal of 
kisure time. Being an only son, I had been spoiled 
by my parents, who were delighted with my wanton 
pranks, and indulged me in the most foolish fond 
manner. Grown up girls complained of my impu- 
dence when I was but twelve years old, and the boys 
ail paid homage to my inventive genius. Nature 
had not been at all deficient with me in respect of 
bodily endowments; but an unfortunate kick from a 
horse so disfigured my face, that the girls of the 
village. shunned me, and my play-fellows took every 
cpportunity to make me an object o\ ^cvt tv^^s^^a-- 
The more my female acq\ia.\T\taivce& wox^^i^ xcw«* ^^ 
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I was given to lensaality, and at last persuaded my* 
•elf to be in love. The object of my attaohment 
treated me with acorn, and I had reason to apprehend 
that my rivals were more successful than myself; 
but the girl being poor, I flattered myadf that her 
heart, which was inaccessible to my tows and prayers, 
would yield to presents, which 1 knew not how to 
procure, the small income of my business being scarce 
sufficient to defray the expenoes I was at in vainly 
endeavouring to render my person less disgusting. 
Naturally addicted to idleness, and too proud to re* 
trench my expensive mode of life, I had only one 
resource left to better my fortune — a desperate one, 
though thousands have often tried it with success. 
The village in which I lived gave me frequent oppor- 
tunities of committing depredations on the game, 
and the money I raised in that way, wandered regu- 
larly into the hands of my mistress. Robert, a 
game-keeper to the lord of the manor, was one of 
the admirers of Jenny, which was the name of ray 
paramour, he soon observed the advantage which ray 
presents procured me over him, and being spurred 
by envy and jealousy, he watched me closely. By 
degrees, he began to resort to the Sun, which was 
the sign of my inn, more frequently than ever, and 
his prying eye soon detected the source of my liberal 
gifts. 

** I was thrice detected, and thrice punished, by 
the instrumentality of the game-keeper Robert; but 
on obtaining my liberty 1 had recourse to my old 
practices. 

^ This mode of life I continued several months 

without being detected. One morning I was rambling 

through the foTes^ y^ysoxtv^ the traces of a deer. 

Having hunted w\Oao\i\. «acc«» \»^ \«^vs^%\)«!»\t&> I 

began to give xiv «''«n Vvo^«^ woivsv^^^^^^^^ 

when I saw \t once mote ^vxi^xt.^*^^^^^^'^ 
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f took my aim, and was going to'fire, but started 
suddenly back, when I saw a hat upon the ground 
not far from me. I looked around with great cir- 
cumspection, and beheld Robert, the game-keeper, 
standing behind the trunk of an oak, and aiming at 
the same deer which I intended to kill. My blood 
froze in my veins, as I beheld the- author of all my 
misfortanes; and this very man, whom I hated most 
among the whole human race, was within the reach 
of my fusee. Infernal joy thrilled my whole frame. 
I would not have exchanged my gun for the universe; 
the burning revenge, which till then had been rank- 
ling in my bosom, rose up into my fingers' ends, 
which was going to put an end to my adversary's 
life, when an invisible hand seemed to retain my 
arm to prevent the horrid deed. 1 trembled violently, 
as I directed my gun against my foe ; a chilly sweat 
bedewed my face; my teeth began to chatter, as if a 
fever-frost had seized my frame; methought I felt 
the icy fang of death upon my heart, and every 
nerve was quivering. I hesitated a minute — one 
more elapsed — and now a third. Revenge and con- 
science were struggling violently for victory. The 
former gained, and Robert lay weltering in his blood. 
My gun dropped on the ground, when he fell. 
< Murderer !' I exclaimed, with quivering lips. Ad- 
vancing nearer to the spot where my enemy was 
swimming in his blood, I saw him just expire. 
Petrified with horror, I stood motionless before my 
murdered foe. At length, a yelling laughter restored 
me to the use of my senses. < Wilt thou any more 
tell tales, good friend?' said I, stepping boldly nearer 
and turning him upon his back. For six hours I fied 
til rough the forest: as 1 entered a narrow foolT^oX^x^ 
which led through the darkest \.Vi\c;V»eX, %m^^«'«^i "*• 
rouffb commanding voice ordered uvt \Jo ^^»V '^^ 
voice was not far oflfj agon^ au^^»V^«^^^^'^^^'^ 
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despair, vhich had assumed tbvir dceadfiil sway ovet 
me bad made me entirelj regardless to the Ejects 
around me ; m j eyes were cast to the ground, and I 
had covered part of my face with my hat, as if that 
could have bidden me from the eye of the lifeless 
creation. Starting and lifting up my eyes, I saw a 
lavage looking inan coming toward me. He was 
armed with an enormous club, his figure was of a 
monstrous size (my first surprise, at least, had made 
me think so,) and the colour of his face was of the 
mulatto hue, which gave to the white of a squinting 
eye additional terrors. Instead of a girdle be bad 
his buttonless coat tied with a thick cord, to whick 
an enormous knife and a brace of pistols were 
fastened. 1 had quickened my steps, when his ter- 
rible voice assailed my ears, but be soon came up 
with me, and stopped me with a powerful arm. 
The sound of a human voice filled my soul with 
terror; however, the sight of a ruffian raised my 
spirits. In my miserable situation, I had reason to 
tremble at the sight of an honest man, but none 
at all at a robber. 

*<< Who art thou?' thundered the frightful figure 
in my ear. 'Thy equal,' I replied, *if thou art 
really what thy appearance bespeaks ?' — ^ This is not 
the right way. What business hast thou here ?' — 
*And what right hast thou to question me P Ire- 
plied, in a determined accent 

' The terrible man surveyed me from top toe. 

II e seemed to compare my haughty answer with mj 

de 'enccless situation. ■' Thou art an impudent beggar,' 

he resumed at length. ' Very possible, I have been 

one but yesterday.' He laughed, exclaiming, with a 

horrid grin, ' My honest friend, I hope thou dost not 

presume to be thougVilaxv^ VYiwi^VitXtfct.' — ^^ That if 

nothing to thee * So sa.j'\ivs,\ ^wvV*^ \a y^^^'bb^ 

way. 
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' • Fairly and softly, my dear boy, wliy in such t 
hurry ? What weighty business is it which makes thee 
run so fast ?' I mused a moment, and cannot con- 
ceive what prompted me to reply, in a slow accent, 
< Life is short, and hell everlasting.' He stared at 
me with a ghajftly look. ' I will be damned, he re- 
sumed at lengthy * if thou hast not stumbled against 
a gallows on thy way. ' it may come to that one 
time. Farewell, comrade.* — * Stay a moment long- 
er,' he exclaimed, taking a tin bottle from his hunt- 
ing- pouch, and offering it to me aftbr he had swal- 
lowed a large draught. 1 swallowed greedily the 
contents of the bottle, and new strength animated my 
whole trame. 

** Meanwhile my new companion ^ad stretched him- 
self upon the grass, and I followed his example. * Thy 
brandy has given me new life,' said I; ' we must be 
butter acquainted with each other.' He made no 
reply, but struck fire, and lighted his pipe. ' Is it 
long since thou hast carried on this trade'* He 
stared at me, and said, * What means that question ?* 
I took the knife from his girdle, being now grown 
bolder, and continuing my discourse — * has this in- 
strument done much execution ?* — * Who art thou ?* 
he roared out in a terrible accent, at the same time 
flinging his pipe on the grass, and starting up. * A 
murderer, like thyself, but only a beginner.' He 
zazed at me very earnestly and took up his pipe 
'Thou art no inhabitant of these districts,' be resumed, 
at lecgth. * I am ; hast thou never heard of Wolfe' 
the inn-keeper, at A — ?' He started up, as though 
frantic, exclaiming, in a rapturous accent, < Wolfe the 
lnn-keeper« who has been so severely punished foi 
game-stealing !' * That very man I am..* * W^-Vvjcsw^.^ 
comrade, a thousand t\me& ^^XoiatEkfc^ \jkfc «*s2ssccwsss^. 
shaking me joyfully by tW Yi«liv^,\x«« ?N^^'*-^^'^V 
' have found thee at VvsV\ * Cvitaft ^^»^^^^^'* 

108 2 1, 
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lie "mid. ■ r.ttw -hen irr rine. "htm srr the nana Itrm^T^ 
Utr my purTjijie. I Utoxi jauvaxe xn*BC aanfiar by ihp 
trociucir^ *liee rn iiir .•omnumweaitii. Maib* iuurie^ 
ami ujiluw ne.' * 'Wluti^cr art rhi a ^giBur cu cumiUL-fi 
me?* ' Diia '^ uk juestiona. but rame and maJ M 
eBjixx^, be imi^vti niB rorrfDiv alter oinu 

"An Ti; prriix'tft:«<L :iie rijreac -jprvw mure tatd varn 
JBtmaili', .nd impeiuftrafaie, axui ziuciinT. SFotha 
It lis -fTNiKe a vnni 'intil [ woa imiiUsIy rnixaed ftnia 
mv ooactiv hv :he vhi2>tle -jf hit '.eader. I looked 
■inniiiiu .mil Hfiielii nvHelt' xc thedecii^itrof a sttrp 
rnrk intjei.'tin^ 'fver a ivf.p i:avr'nu A nscunii whittle 
an.iw«n!ti r'nim the bottiim ot tiie mclu ajid a ladder 
niw <dowlT fpim the ahrx, a thundenn; Toice hal' 
loeti tpim ihe tiet^. anii the viniiing; cavern ech^icJ 
to the dniind. My leaiier 'iescentled, first biiidin^ me 
to wait till he should resum. ^I mnst lint secure 
the maMCitT, viiich r'lanls tlie entrance to oar abode,' 
he sai*i. * chnu art a strantcer, and the ferocioas bex^t 
woniii a*ar ihee to piec-ea.' So saving, he disappeared. 
Sfy leaiier lonn rK-appeared, bidding me descend into 
the cavern. I hail no other choice left bat to submit 
tn oece^iiity, and went down. Having advanced a 
few steps under iheexcavabMi rock, our passaze crew 
lamr. and I beheld some huts at a distance ; and, 
as I apprnai:htni nearer, a round spot'coverci wiih 
frL*M appeareti to mv vit:w. About twenty people 
were ^ircinsr round a blazing; fire. * Here,* my leader 
exi:laimi*d, ' hrrt I brinz you a new member of out 
ireietv, whose name is not unknown to you. Rist*, 
and welcome the celebrated Wolfe, of A — * « Wolfe !* 
they all exclaimed with one vuice, forming a circle 
around me, men, women, and children. Their joy 
vat unfeii^ned and cordiad; confidence, and even re 
ipecty was marVcd \ii V^eu \cmkx. My unexpected) 
_ hadinl»•rT^\ptel\\W\T^\tvn«\>^M7^T<^s*^V\hueir 
I and ptesicd tQ» to ^wVbSr» ^ ^fi««« \w<\>:vb.% 




moHt, which consisted of venison of all kinds, and 
ttewcd fruits. The gohlet filled with delicious ^ wine 
wandered from hand to hand, and spread merriment 
and joviality around. 'Tofi see, hrother.' said the 
man who bad introduced me^ 'how we live here; 
every day passes like the present. Is it not true 
comrades ?' * Yes, every day passes like the present/ 
the whole crew exclaimed. * If, therefore, you think 
you can accustom yourself to our manner of iife^ 
then stay with us, and be our captain. Do you con- 
sent to it comrades ?' An unanimous 'yes' rent the 
air. 1 exclaimed, after a moment's consideration, ' I 
will stay with you, comrades.* 

^ By means of house-breaking, and some highway 
robberies, we soon got possession of a large sum of 
money, with which we dispatched one of our asso- 
ciates to a distant town to buy four horses, fire-arms^ 
powder and ball. Thus furnished, the first tempes- 
tuous night the houses of the hated judges were pil- 
aged; and whenever the face of the earth was 
covered with midnight darkness, we sallied forth 
from our den to destroy the game in those parts 
where my mibfortunes had commenced, and I always 
took care to let my persecutors know that it was 
Wolf who committed these depredations. The terror 
of my name, soon spread itself all over the country, 
and the nei^hbourin/sr magistrates tried every meant 
to get me in their power; a great reward was pro- 
mised to him who should take me dead or alive, and 
if one of my associates, a full pardon; notwithstand- 
ing which, I was so fortunate as to elude the watch* 
fulness of my pursuers for a considerable time, and to 
frustrate every attempt on my liberty. 

" I had carried on this infernal trade a whole year, 
when I began to be tired of it. The gang, whose 
leader I was, having disappointed m^ *Mi^\s!kfc\iss^5R^ 
I Boon porceired, with terroT, \ia^ tqmj&i thi ^i»sss2\ 
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bcated by wme and loose desires, had l)eeii imposed 
upun, vhen f consented to become the captain of 
these robbers. Hunger and want frequently supplied 
the place of luxury and ease, which I had expected 
and I was necessitated many a time to risk my lift 
in order to procure a scanty meal, which hardly sat 
ficed to appease the violent cravings of my empty 
stomach. The visionary image of brotherly concord 
disappeared, and envy, suspicion, and jealousy stepped 
in its place, loosening the ties of society. The solemn 
promise of a full pardon to him who should deliver 
me into the hands of justice, was a powerful tempta- 
tion to lawless robbers, and I was well aware of the 
dangers which surrounded me. I became a strangei 
to sleep, a victim to never-ceasing apprehensions ^ 
the phantom of suspicion pursued me everywhere^ 
tormented me when awake, lay down with me upon 
my couch, and created frightful dreams, when my 
weary eyes were now and then closed by the hand of 
slumber. About this time a war broke out in Ger- 
many, and recruits were raising everywhere, which 
gave me some hopes to retreat in an honourable man- 
ner from my associates, and turn a useful member of 
society. I accordingly wrote a letter to my prince, 
humbly entreating his pardon, and desiring to enlist 
in his service. 

** This petition was not taken the least notice ot, 
as were neither a second and third ; when, not hav- 
ing the least hope of being pardoned left, I deter- 
mined to leave Uie country, and die in the service oi 
the king of Prussia as a soldier. I gave my gang 
the slip and began my journey. My road led mt 
through a small country town, where I intended to 
/■tay that nighU K few w«ftV% a^o a proclamatioa 
had been pubVisJhed tiitwi^Vi VJoft ^Xv^^ ^xsz^vrj^^m- 
manding a strict cxaxmnaldoTi ol tNwj \xwifi5«x, w 
cause the prince bad USLeu •.^^ >^ >Cm. ^^ «. % 
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member of the German empire. The gate-keeper of 
the town I was going to enter, was sitting upon a 
bench before his house as I rode by ; my lorbidding 
countenance and mot ey dress raised his suspicion 
and as soon as I bad entered the gate he shut it, an 
demanded my passport, after he had first secured th. 
bridle of my horse. I was prepared for accidents of 
that sort, having provided myself with a passport, 
which I bad taken from a merchant whom I had rob- 
bed. However, this testimony would not satisfy the 
eagle-eyed gate-keeper, my physiognomy being in 
eontradiction to it, and I was obliged to follow him 
to the bailiff's house. He ordered me to wait his re* 
turn at the door. The passport was examined, and 
mean while a rabble began to assemble around m^ 
attracted by my strange figure ; a whispering arose 
among the multitude, and some of the crowd were 
pointing alternately at me and my horse : the latter 
having been stolen by one of my former associates, 
my conscience gave the alarm. The gate-keepei 
returned with the p:issport, and told me, that the 
bailiff, understanding that I came from the seat of 
war, would be glad to have half an bourns conversa- 
tion with me, and to get some information of our 
army. This message increased my apprehensions of 
leing known; and fearing the invitation of the 
bailiff to' be a snare to get me in his power without 
any resistance, 1 clapped spun to my horse without 
returning an answer. 

'^ My sudden flight gave the sigpaal to an univer- 
fal hue and cry. 'A thief! a thief.' exclaimed the 
whole multitude, pursuing me with all possible speed. 
I therefore redoubled the swiftness of my flight, 
goading the sides of my horse without mercy. My 
pursuers were soon far behind me^ ^axA.YGk%S«t\)itc»^% 
Mad liberty ju'omised to f;;\adCLeiv isrj \«»x\. ^^"J^ 
w^n the HceineM of mv A\i\it ^as» au^^^l ^^^'^^ 
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by a dead wall. My porauen gave a lood 
when thej saw me entrapped, and I bad gire 
every bope of effecting my escape, wben a i 
thougbt struck me that the wall might be tb 
nail, and that perhaps I could regain my ] 
through a window of one of the houses at the I 
of the street The door of that on the left tit 
open. I jumped from my horse, and entered ] 
a pistol m eaeh hand, bolting the door afli 
and hastening up stairs without being seen b 
of the inhabitants. My pursuers were close 
heels, and thundered at the door when I was n 
into a room where nobody was but an old w 
Seeing a man with a brace of pistuls, terror ft 
her tongue, and she fell in a bwoon. I open 
window, and imagine my joy, when the open 
met my anxious eye. I bolted the door, ] 
chairs and tables against it, threw the bed out 
window, and concealed myself in the chimni 
await there the setting in of night This w, 
work of a few moments ; and I was safely hou 
my hiding-place, when the door was forced 
with a thundering noise. My calculations hi 
deceived me, and my plan succeeded as we] 
could expect it My pursuers, seeing the w 
open, and the feather-bed lying in the field^ be 
firmly that 1 had effected my escape. Some ] 
men jumped boldly down and others went on I 
back to pursue me; the old woman, who coul 
no tales, was carried to another part of the 1 
and I was left alone to muse on my awl 
situation. 

At length the feather-bed was brought baci 

nobody came to sleep on it that night, and the 

remained unoceu^\ed. K% f^cK^Tv «& \svvdnight a 

announced lo me \.\vaXcNeT>j Ni^^^'^ ^^^^w^^n 

i slided tofi!y down ^Vka cV»:\i»t.^>i > n»^^ ^'w 



l>ed-sheet8, and twisted it in a line, to make use of 
it in getting into tlie field. No sooner had I touched 
the ground than I took to my heels, to reach before 
day- break the Black Forest, which I knew was only 
two miles distant, being well aware that the whole 
country would be in a hue and cry after me as aanm 
as my nocturnal escape should be known. 

** 1 now resolved to enlist in the Prussian service, 
and soon found my way to the highroad, and directoii 

my steps to F . I determined not to enter any 

inhabited place before I should be obliged by neoes- 
sity to do it, lest some new misfortunes might cross 
my military scheme. With that view I left the high 
road whenever it led through a village, walking all 
liight long, and slept in the day-time. Thus I tra- 
velled onward two nights without having met with 
any accident, when, at the close of the third day, I 
was obliged to direct my course to a small hamlet, in 
order to provide myself with provisions. As soon 
as it was dark I went with fearful steps to a baker's 
khop to purchase some bread, but great was my terror 
when I wanted to pay for the small loaf of coarse 
bread I had bough t,^d could notfi d my purse. 

** Being entirely destitute of money, I offered one 
of my pistols, which I took out of my pocket in lieu 
of paymenL The baker viewed me from top to toe, 
and after some hesitation agreed to the bargain* 
Unfortunately, the house of this man had been 
robbed some time ago by a body of thieves, and my 
savage look, joined with my singular appearance, 
rendered me suspicious to the baker, who, ever since 
the robbery, took every ill-looking stranger for a 
thiefl Prompted by that notion, he order^ one of 
bis people to follow me at some distance as soon at 
1 had leflt the house, and went instantly to the bailifi 
to inform him of Lis swsp\cvoii'&> «xA >^«> ixcvst^^i. 
MbBiitutiO for money «bicVi Vift \i^ %r^«^v»s^ ^^««^ 
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The magistrate, who had been indefatigable in 
blf researches after the daring robben, without iw!- 
seeding in his endeavoun to find them out, soon feli 
ni with his opinion, and ordered some stont fellows 
to follow the suspected thief, and to secure him. lo 
the meantime 1 had struck again into the Ibrestf 
seated myself behind some bushes on the bank of a 
rimlct, and began to appease the demands of hunger, 
•ot okMcrviug that 1 was followed, when suddenly 
four sinewy arms seized me ' from behind. The on- 
expected surprise, the continual fatigues I had un- 
dergone, and the strength of my adversarien, rendered 
it impossible to separate myself from their powerful 
grasps (^nd I was taken before the magistrate, who 
demanded my passport. Having been obliged to 
leave it behind, when my alarmed conscience had 
drawn upon me my late disaster, I had no other choice 
left but to pretend being an Austrian deserter, who 
wanted to go into the Prussian service. The magis- 
trate, mistrusting my veracity, ordered me to be 
dearched, when a loaded pistol and a large knife were 
found upon me. This increased the suspicion of my 
zealous magistrate, who, without further ado, sent 
me to prison. New apprehensions of a dreadful 
nature assailed now, my unhappy soul. The feat 
that all my former crimes would be detected, filled 
my desponding soul with black despair; however 
my lamentable situation soon took a turn more 
favourable than I could expect A transport of 
Prussian recruits passing through the village in the 
afternoon, the magistrate ordered me to be delivered 
to the commanding officer, thinking this to be the 
most commodious way to rid the country of a fellow, 
whose whole appearance bore evident marks of bis 
thievish profession, wi^ Xo w:^^ \v\\s«X^ \k« trouble 
of a tedious cxam\na.\.wTv. 'O^^ «a.^^^^ VjQfeT^Xwd. 
make of my Uxuba, tcu^et^ «« %.n«i ««^r.,is^ 
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teqnidtion to the recruiting officer, an 1 I was en- 
rolled as a Prussian soldier, to my unutterable joy. 

*^ Thus, from a robber, was I at once appointed to 
fight the battles of Frederick the Great, and made 
a solemn vow to fulfil cheerfully the duties of my 
honourable calling. Our transport arrived safe at 
Magdeburg, where, with the rest of my companions, 
I was instructed in the military art. The corporal 
that was appointed to teach me the manual exercise, 
was famous for his severity, conforming to the prin- 
ciples of his royal master, who, as it is universally 
known, had laid it down as a rule to inspire his mar- 
tial bands with heroism by the frequent application 
of wooden arguments. I was not in the least partial 
to that sort of reasoning, and found it very difficult 
to brook the brutality of my drilling master, who 
seemed to have a secret predilection for me, by his 
plying my back so frequently and severely. 

** Nevertheless, I exerted myself to the utmost of 
my ability to please this rigorous corporal, and to 
ihelter myself a^nst the frequent heavy showers of 
blows and cuffs ; but not being able to accomplish 
my object, resentment and hatred began at last to 
rankle in my heart; my whole stock of patience was 
exhausted, and I began to have frequent recourse to 
drinking, in order to dispel the gloominess of mind 
which haunted me incessantly, and to drown the re- 
collection of my forlorn situation. One day, coming 
half intoxicated to the parade, T acquitted myself so 
badly, that my military mentor plied my back most 
unmercifully. My anger was roused, my blood was 
boiiinf , and I called my chastiser a savage beast, a 
blood- hound, and many other names of the same 
description. The fury of my tyrant beiu^ t^xsft.^ n» 
the highest degree by that \at\^a:gft>\vfc Vn^xcNx^Vv*. 
blows with such violence, tbat \, m «. «i\. ^^ a'^'^1'*"^ 
ttruck him to the ground witYk tiie \>>a^-^ ^^^ ^^ 
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" Caafiaed vkb the dregi of ham 

I cancerUd pUni of eflect:!!; mj 
my lellDicpriionen joined with mi 
Biiian* of regaining our liberty, and 
leu effurU we at leiigtb elTtxled ou 
by an impenetrable fog, wbicb cove 
moa u our esctpe «u known in 

withiuinding wbicb, ve happily elu 
and reanbed at the cIdk of day a 
reiolTed to canceal ouneliea in tbc 
till the beat of tbe punuil ihoul 
Uoeumrortable lituatian we mnaii 
■mall itock or proTisiona lailed, coi 
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dreadful howling and doleful Jamentation, whenever 
we perceived any of the villagers near the environs 
of the castle. The gloomy appearance of that half* 
decayed fabric, aided by the sup^^tition of the cre- 
dulous peasantry, rendered all our schemef successful, 
and in a very short space of time none of the villagers 
dared to approach our lurking-place, from which we 
sallied out every night disguised in the skins of goats 
which we had stolen, and committed numberless rob- 
beries in the village. Having procured a good stock 
of money, my associate was despatched to a neigh- 
bouring town to get fire-arms, powder, and ball, and 
then we began to prey on the unwary wanderers. To 
relate the numberless robberies which we committed 
previous to our being joined by our new associates, 
would swell volumes. As our numbers increased, we 
ef course became more daring, and extending our de. 
oredations many miles over the country, till, after a 
series of thirty years, our infernal society sustained a 
deadly blow by the nocturnal surprise which delivered 
us into the power of punishing justice. 

<* Thus my lord and gentlemen, I have related the 
leading particulars of my unhappy life. I have not 
wilfully omitted any circumstance. I throw myseli 
entirely on your mercy ; and whatever sentence you 
may deem proper to inflict, I shall cheerfully, and 
with resignation, submit to it." 

The court then ordered him from the bar, and 
agreed to take time for considering his sentence. He 
has since confessed that they have a great number ot 
hiding-places beside the solitary castle, and that their 
gang consists of fif^.y-three ruffians, who are dispersed 
all over the country. Through this information, the 
judges have been enabled to secure a great number 
of inn-keepers and publicans, Ni\io'Ni««vckV».'^«».'«^^^ 
that infernal set; but themoivc^, wv^xX\«.%^«»-^^^^J^^ 
ttejr supposed to have Yioard«4 u^^ V** 's^'^^'^ 
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Noyes called on me several times to solicit my custoin 
lor wine, and I was at last indaced to give him an 
order for Port and Sherry to the amount of ten or 
twelve pounds. A few days after this was executed 
Noyes hrought Probert to my house, and introduced 
him to me as his wife's broUier. After being three 
months in business I found the house did not answer 
my expectations ; the rent and taxes were so high, that 
] was unable to pay my way, and keep up my credit; 
and besides, I had given a Warrant of Attorney to 
the person from whom I had taken the house, for 
nearly 800/., to be paid by monthly instalments. 
I'hese payments not being kept up, the Warrant of 
Attorney was put in force, and I was obliged to sur- 
render to the Fleet Prison, where I was confined for 
seven months, and then took the benefit of the In- 
solvent Act. 

When I got my liberty, I went to reside at Pad 
dington, near my mother, and on the scanty assistance 
she could afford me 1 was obliged to depend for my 
subsistence. About six months after this, I removed 
to Lambeth, and set up the business of a blacking* 
maker; and while there I frequented a public house 
near the Horse Guards, called the Suttling Housei 
kept by one Mr. Cbilds, where I often met with Wil- 
liam Probert and Thomas Noyes. Probert always 
treated me with kindness, and used to observe how 
nappy he should be if I could again get into the 
public line, so that he could afford me some assist- 
ance. 

1 met Probert accidentally at the west-end of the 
town, and he introduced me to Tetsall's, where, by 
his request, I sung several songs ; and at parting, he 
invited me to meet him the next morning &ttlbA.C«K3«^ 
saying, he could be of service U* me, \'««oX*Rt««^- 

inglyt was introduced by ProY>ett lo Jo\vtiwA ^ 

' and stopped to dme ^V\i ii>5^«iA-><^^ 
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thing particular passed. As Probert omitted to 
explain in what way he could serve me, I went the 
next day to the Cock, and was invited up stairs by 
John Thurtell, where I found Probert; and thtj 
pressed me to dine with them, which I did ; mod after*, 
wards Probert asked me to walk over the water with 
him, saying, he wanted to speak to me on particular 
business. I agreed to go with him, and on our way, 
Probert said to me — ** Hunt|I will tell you something 
in confidence, but I beg of you never to divulge it, is 
I am the person Thurtell has made acquainted with 
what I am going to tell yon." I promised secrecy 
and then he said, ** You know Thirtell has obtained 
a verdict against the County Fire Ofiice, for nearly 
2000/., and as that venlict will make his own and his 
brother's credit stand well, they intend to avail them- 
selves of it, to get whatever goods they can with ac- 
ceptances, then sell them, and put the money into 
their pockets, together with the money from the Fire 
Office. T. T. will then be.M>me a bankrupt, and work 
his way through the Commission as well as he can. 
Now if you will consent to take some of their accept* 
inces, go with them to different trades-people, and 
purchase articles for the T.'s, you shall be allowed so 
much in the pound for all the goods you can obtain." 
i told Probert I would do what they desired, but that 
1 did not much understand the business. 

From this time I became a very frequent visiter at 
ThurtelPs ; Probert and Noyes were almost constantly 
there, and no charge was made for whatever I had ti 
eat or drink. In about a fortnight after Probert first 
mentioned Thurteirs affairs to me, he called me into 
a private room to T. T., told him he had made me 
acquainted with what was intended, and that as be 
had known me for some time, T. need be under nii 
apprehension of danger, T. T. then said — ^* Mr 
ilunt, I will satisC^ ^om ^qt any goods you send heie^ 
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•nd for which my bill is taken; and if yon can xet 
my acceptance discounted, yon shall have a share." 
This occurred about the beginning of Septemoer,anU 
both of them said that no time was then to be lost io 
getting whatever they could, ajfc he, T. would have tc 
go into the Gazette soon after the November term 
commenced. Another fortnight elapsed without any 
thing being done, and then Probert said : — ^ Hunt, 
your appearance is very shabby, 1 will get T. to give 
you his acceptance payable at a banker's, in Pall 
Mall, where he keeps an account, and no tailor will 
refuse to take such a bill for a suit of clothes." He 
aiterwards gave me a bill for 10/. JOs. and I tried it 
at several places, but could not succeed, and I re- 
turned it again to Thurtell. 

By T. T.'s desire, 1 ordered some expensive articles 
at Dare and Slark's, in Cockspur-street, which were 
sent according to the order. There was just about 
this time to be a great dinner at the Cock ; and 
about ten days before the dinner, John Thurtell went 
to Probert's cottage on a shooting party for a few 
days, to shoot on the grounds of Major Woods ; he 
leturned the day before the dinner, and at the dinner 
be took the deputy chair. On tiie same day, that 
John Thurtell returned from the cottage, he told me 
that he had become desperately in love with Miss 
Caroline Noyes, the sister of Probert's wife; but 
that she had promised her hand to a man named 
Wood ; he said, however, that he did not care for 
that, he would continue his visits, and endeavour to 
supplant him ; and I understood from him that he 
frequently went to the cottage, until one Saturday 
when he was going down there, he met Mr. Wood 
and Miss Noyes coming to town in company together* 
This very much vexed and motXiSiftkVwsi'^j*:®^^^*' 
then commenced writing \e\.\j&t%\« Vet » VbCv*^'*'^^ 
itber unnoticed or returned ^udet ^o's«\ ^^'^ ^ 
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•orvad to irritate btflu itiU moie, and he iavd^M 
most bittcrW ftgmiost Wood; Pn^bert sbo joiaed ia 
the ftlraM of Wood, and taid — ^ Yoa knonr, Jolu^ I 
Hate the fellow, and tbere it no man of my aeqnaiat- 
anoe that I •hould like to have the giri butjcmnAL* 
Thurtell taid no man in thii world shoeld ever 
ttand between him and bit happinew, if ke ioet hit 
own life in the eanie; and that he should go tt 
Norwieb the then next week, and get his frieMi 
Harper to lend him his air-gun to settle some of ths 
NrnUemen who had ill-ut^ him. He said then 
were thrse or four on the list, but Wood stood llnt» 
because be was in the way of his happiness. I un- 
derstood from Probert and John Thurtell that Misf 
Nom was entitled to some money on her marriage 
aittf that if she married J. Thurtell, he and Probert 
wore to go into business together. J. Thurtell went 
tn Norwich at about the time the indictment was pre- 
forrod against him and others for the conspiracy, 
anil he was absent two days. I met him in Fleet- 
•trret the same night he returned, with the air-gun 
under his arm. 

John Thurtell had written a letter from Norwichi 
addressed to me at Mrs. Mountain's, wherein he in- 
formed me, that he had got every thing he wanted, 
that all was right ; and desired me to meet him at 
Mine o*ttloQk on Saturday evening at Temple Bar, at 
tlie corner of Shire.lane. I was a quarter or half 
an hour beyond my time, and found him waiting; 
he showed me the air.gun and a double barrelled 
pi^tnU the latter he said would be of no use to him 
as it would make too loud a report It was a largs 
six<Hl pistol, and has the name of Mr. Harpet upon it 
HV went to Mrs* lio>xiitaiu*S) and after taking soase- 
thinit to drink, \ \<iV\k\tBu T^Twax^m^k. he gave 
the pUto\« whicYi \ ^wu«A %*.C^AXM^\.>ak^i«k' 
^ lor eight %V\\\\iiS* %»^ ^^ '» ^^ >ii«»'m'^ 
of Jon«» or HunU 
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We then planned the destruction of Wood. Joha 
Thurtell was to shoot him with his air-gun, as he 
lay asleep in bed, and then place a pistol in hit 
band; we were then to propagate a report that 
Wood was in distressed circnmstanoes, and depressed 
in his spirits; and that was the reason he had de- 
stroyed himself. John Thurtell asked a man named 
Woolf, who keeps a sale shop, and who was in the 
habit of using his brother's house, the price tif a 
boat cloak for that purpose. The reason why this 
plan was not carried into effect at once, was, that the 
air-gun was found to be out of repair, and it was 
sent to a gun-smith's, in Sherrard-street, to have a 
new valve. Thurtell told the gun-maker, he had 
it for the purpose of killing deer: the repairs came 
to a shilling or two under a pound. 

The night Wood's murder was to have been per- 
petrated, he fortunately did not sleep at home, and 
some accidental circumstances aftenrards caused it 
to be put off, and the idea of shooting him in Cat- 
tle-street altogether abandoned. 

The next plan against Mn Wood was, to entice 
him to a house in Manchester-buildings, and there 
destroy him. J. Thurtell borrowed a pair of heavy 
dumb-bells, 61b. each, from a Mr. Hancock, and it 
was settled that 1 should by stratagem get him to 
accompany me to and enter the house, and when he 
was withinside, I was to shut the door upon him and 
go to Charing-cross, where Thurtell was to meet mci 
after despatching him. And, in order to account for 
his absence, the following letters were sent to his 
lodging, to say that several writs were out against 
him. 

" Dear Sir, — ^An unknown friend informs you that 
thare is a writ out against you for £16 ; keep out of 
the way till after friday next." 

188 2 a 
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f n tbe eveniDg- of the aune day be r ccci f cJ ikit 
following letter also ■ — 

** Mimdtnf «i/T ii i iegw , famt ^ehck, 

* Siry — I am happy to infcNmi yon, thirt an enkaovi 
IKend of yoors «s aettied the actsoo, which yoa when 
about to be arrerted for this morviii^ for £16 aid 
eoeti; therefore yoa haTeaooceefipittoiiwieyoondi 
UKaey about it. I imderataBd yoa are iailebled to 
a Bfr. Cozeni for hia imterfnmep in tlus angentk- 
manly act. I am. Sir, Yoar'sy 

*» CUjfbrd"$ Fim. Johk Cuan.' 

Aecording to thli arracgsmect, i dmaed myself 

in tbe clothes of T. T 's senraat ; that is, 1 woic 

his fostiaa jacket and white apreo, and went about 
■even oMoek in the morning to Wood's lo^n g s is 
Castle-street, and told him (as had been preriossiy 
settled between me and Thortdl), that a lady, named 
Brew, wanted to see him, and had sent me to fetch 
him to her at a friend's house in Westminster. This 
Mra Brew is an old lady who lodges at Coosin^, at 
Kensington, and who has a great friendship for Mr. 
WoocL Mr. Wood asked me if I knew why she 
wished to see him ; I told him that she had had soms 
words with Mr. Cousins, and she wished to see him 
before she returned to Kensington. He aeeordinglj 
accompanied me, and in the way he asked the name 
of the street, which I told him I did not recolleet, 
but would lead him to the house; 

On reaching Manchester-bnildings, I said, that 
was the place, and rapped at the door. The door I 
found was a-jar, and gave way, on which I pushed 
it open and entered, expecting that Wood would fol- 
low me ; he however stopped on the threshhold ; be 
BO doubl deUrted from going in by observing 
it was \inmYia\>\\j&d^ «ixA «&\>^\QSf^€com seeisg 
hnrtell, who was «.\aMViv% sx >^t \wsit ^^ ^^ ^sasw 
done to the \>acW ^w:\ox« ^c>«t,m\^ Vv^^^i.^*^ 
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•hoes off, a red handkerchief over his head to dis- 
guise hini) and a dumb bell in each hand ready tou 
strike Wood on the head. As I found Wood did 
not follow me, and was gone from the door, I went 
to see what had bouome of him, and I just saw him 
ninniof round the comer of the buildings. I then 
went to John Thurteli and told him Wood had run 
off; Thurteli said, ^ It was lucky for him he did run^ 
or else he would never have run again.'* 

After the failure of this scheme, Thurteli said he 
would buy a pair of pistols, and shoot him some 
night as he went home from the house housed, which 
was kept by a man named Thornton, in a street near 
the Haymarket This, however, was scfterwards re 
Mnquished, and Thurteli said he should leave him 
for a month or two, and pick out another of his 
enemies. 

John Thurteli mentioned to me that some of his 
friends were obliged to leave this country for France 
on account of some informations or proseeutiom 
against them for gaming, and he had every reason 
to think Weare was one of the informers. 

About three weeks before Weare's murder, John 
Thurteli, T. T., and myself, were walking towards 
Spring. gardens; J. Thurteli said he would go and 
see BLexwortby, and we all went into his billiard- 
room, which had been newly fitted up. I there saw 
a gentlemanly -looking man sitting down. John 
Thurteli went up to him, and said, <* Mr. Weare, how 
are you ?" The gentleman got up, they shook hands 
together, and appeared very friendly ; and after con- 
versing together for about a quarter of an hour, they 
went out together, and remained ' absent an hour. 
On their return T. T. said he must be off, and we 
went away. When we got out» JoV«i'\\j^axN^^ n^^ 
me that the man I had seen Yi\m V«i cetK^BSS? T^*^ 
ind BlU , had ^oa aoOl. te>tB. \a2vt».vB. 
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night, at Blind Hookey. I said, ** that is a great 
dcml of money.'' <* Yes," said he, <* and what is 
worse, when I asked them, and particulaiiy Weare, 
to lend me 5L he told me to go a thieving for it, as 
he did : and that I had better say nothing about it, 
as the money was my creditors'." Thurtell also 
said, * I do not forget this treatment, and shall sooa 
settle accounts with some of them, and shall neya 
die easy until I have my revenge of Weare.** 

Shortly after the indictment for the conspiracy 
was found, and when the officers were expected to be 
on the look-out for theThurteUs,Probert introduced 
them to Mr. Tetsall ; told him that warrants wero 
out against them, and begged he would let them stop 
at his house, and keep a good look out to deny thei% 
if any person should make inquiries, of whom be 
had suspicion ; and Mr. Tetsall accordingly let then 
have a private room above stairs. Probert and John 
Thurtell were almost continually in company toge- 
ther, either in London, or in going backward imd 
forward to the cottage ; and I believe they arranged 
and settled the plan of Mr. Weare's murder, before 
the particulars were communicated to me: for al- 
though I heard it mentioned several times that it 
xras to be done, I was not informed of the manner in 
which it was to be perpetrated until just before the 
murder took place ; but, although 1 was ignorant, 
Probert, from the observations he made, and the 
directions he gave, appeared t*:^ know every particu- 
lar. It was not until the Friday morning that the 
murder was committed at night, that I was let inte 
the secret as to several of the arrangements. I un- 
derstood from Probert that be was in great distress 
and difficulty^ andxYitXuukss he got some monej 
he should be com^e\\e^XA\^v9«>^<^^vtA^eclandes* 
tioely ; and as he Nias Va ^aaX^ «kvwx».>i\wi ^\^ 
landlord coming to vsoa aaA.\aJifc y»«s^^^^ ^ ^ 
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p.ace, fie told Thuitell not to delay any longer than 
he could help ; and said, ** If it is done there^ it can 
never be found out, because it is so bye and private 
a place : for I kept a pnvate jigger there, and it was 
never discovered ;*' and from his representations it 
was, as I believe, determined by Tburtell to commit 
the murder at GilPs Hill, or its neighbourhood. 
Tburtell told Probert and me that Weare, the' man 
it was intended to serotf, never carried less than from 
1000/. to 1500/. secreted about his person, and that 
be knew where to find it. He besides said, that he 
should tei! aim that be had become acquainted with 
a young gentieman who had just come into posses- 
lion of a large property, and who had an inclination 
for gaming, but could not be tempted to play unless 
it was for large stakes. That this genUeman had 
given him an invitation to come down to his country 
iionse, and bring a friend with him, to take two or 
three days' shooting ; he should therefore persuade 
Weare to accept of this pretended invitation, and 
impress on his mind the necessity of taking a large 
sum, if he intended to do any good ; because as he 
(Tburtell) had no money to entice the gentleman to 
play, Weare must provide it ; and if he did so, they 
could introduce canls, hazard, or backgammon, after 
dinner, and make a famous thing of it Tburtell 
said he had no doubt this would be a sufiicient bait 
to cateh Weare; that he would take plenty of cash 
with, him, and they should be sure to get four or five 
hundred pounds a piece, which woiUd be no bad 
thing. Probert answered, '' No, that sum will just 
relieve me from my present difficulties.'' About two 
nights before the murder a conversation took place 
at TetsaU*s between Probert and John Tburtell, in 
which Probert said, '* You had better make it Friday 
night if you can, because 1 am xiwaaax-^ \qw\i -^ "^ 
toUage on a Saturday, and b^f a\iWi\3B%^^'a^'^'^'^^^ 
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and then to follow at a little distance, so as to prevent 
any one following up the lane, to intemipt J. Tbur- 
tell ; and, if any one approached, we were to give him 
notice. Thurtell was to pass the cottage out of hearing 
of pistol-shot, and then to shoot Weare, while sitting 
beside him in the gig. Probert himself told Thurtell 
how to do it ; he said, ^ Jack, if the man has an/ 
suspicion about the lane, you cau tell him you think 
you have missed your way, and when you have got to 
a convenient spot, as you are the driver, you can make 
tome remark, and point his attention to make him 
look to the left, and directly he turns his head, that 
b your time to shoot him." After the act was done, 
the body was to be put into a sack and brought to 
Probert's and thrown into the pond by him and Thur- 
tell, while I was to be engaged amusing the people m 
the house, as had been before settled. 

After our dinner, Probert said, " Have you got 
every thing you want. Jack?" "No," answered 
John Thurtell, *< we mxisi send Joe for a six-bushel 
sack, a hank of cord, and the horse and chaise.'' 
Probert said, ** We must have some punch. Jack, 
before you start, and we must order it directly, be- 
cause it will not do for you to keep him waiting.** 
It was agreed that J. Thurtell was to start first, and 
Probert and me were to follow him in about three 
quarters of an hour. I wished to stop and take some 
punch, bet Picbert told me I had better be off, and 
get the things for Jack, and as we were to remain 
for three-quarters of an hour, we could have soma 
punch together after he was gone. 

I went to Probert's, the stable-keeper, to hire a 
horse and chaise ; th^ had no chaise, but they lent 
ne a horse, and 1 got a chaise at Mr. Cross's. It 
lud been previously arranged \Jh»X \ ^^>a\!^.«^^ 
waM going (6 Dartford, and \ d\A «>. WJmso.^^o?- 
ia Buckiiftrbam*s» in Broad-aVrefcX. asi^ X>a.«fe '*^'**°^ 
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a nek aad a hank of eord. I then went to the Cock) 
and, on ddiverini^ a note, got a great coat sod 
red shawl, and drove to Tetsall's. 

When I retained into the room, I foand several 
persons had joined the Thurtells and Probert; I 
therefore called Probert and John Thnrt^ into the 
passage^ and told .them eveiy thing was readj, and 
showed them the sack; which Probert ezanuned, 
and said, ** I am sure this is not a six-bushel sack — 
this will not be large enough for him, Jack." Thar- 
feU answered, ''Never mind. Bill, we must make 
nhift with it; we have no time to lose.** And he 
forther remarked, *< What a b— y fool mj brother 
T. is to have a parcel of people here at a time like 
this." Probert said, " it was a foolish thing, bat he 
was sore T. did not expect any person, and as they 
were come to serve him about his bail, he could not 
well deny bimsclC" Thurtell then said, "Well, 
never mind, let them stop and be d— d ; I must be 
off. You go into the room, Bill, and bring me T.*s 
drab great coat" Probert went and fetched it ac- 
cordingly. John Thurtell put the red shawl round 
his neck, and the drab great coat on; and being 
ready to start, he asked Probert to repay him the 
101. which he had let him have to take up a bill a 
few days before, out of the money h>r which I had 
■old a horse to Mr. Simcock ; and Thurtle said, ** he 
miut have it, or a part of it then, because he had no 
money.** Probert said, <*he would let him have 
part then, and the rest next week ; but he had no 
money himself, and must therefore borrow it of 
Charles Tetsall the landlord. He accordingly bor- 
rowed some money of Mr. Tetsall, and gave it to 
Thurtell, but how much I cannot say. John Thur- 
leil told Probett. not \o VjfcVm^^SXMVAm^ and got 
h^Co the KiK and Awe t«, M\« -XWtvjSC ^^ 
Ignri Probert and iM^dl w«A \nXft Vi«. w«. «A. 
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kad «ct9e punch, and in about three-quarters of aa 
hour Probert desired Mr. Tetsall's son to bring hit 
borse and chaise to the door. He then left the room 
and in about five minutes returned saying, ** Hunt 
the chaise is ready." I wished the company good 
night, got into the gig, Probert followed, and wo 
drove off In Oxford-street I got out and bought a 
loin of pork, at the 'desire of Probert. We then 
went on to a Mr. Harding's, a publican in the Edge- 
ware-road, where we had some brandy and water, 
and again started. On our getting near the Bald- 
faced Stag, Probert washed that I should get out 
and walk on, saying that he would soon overtake 
me. 

It was not at my desire on account of the horse 
cloths, as Probert stated at the Inquest, for so far 
from my wishing to avoid the people of the house, 
I on the following morning stopped there to break- 
fast with T. T. and Probert's boy. I had never 
been at the house but once, and that was to a sup- 
per at the invitation of Probert; and the cloths 
were not lent to me, but borrowed by Probert for a 
friend of mine, named Morgan, — and I went away, 
leaving John Thurtell and Probert there. While 
they were in this house on that occasion, John 
Thurtell fought with three countrymen, and they 
afterwards told me that in the confusion they robbed 
one of the countrymen ot his watch, which Thurtell 
pawned for 25s. somewhere in London, and they 
divided the money between them. 

At Edgeware we stopped at a com-chandler^s, and 
Probert got out to purchase com, — while he was in 
the shop I saw Thurtell and Weare pass. When 
Probert came out, I told him they were gone h'<s^'«ccw^ 
we went on to Field's, the AttieYioVft, %X.'ESs!««»>'«^«^ 
we waited in expectation ot tWAt ^^«vvw% ^'^^'^^^x, 
anrf bad three or four glasses oi \>x«:k^^1 ^sv^-***- 
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jujuyyetimMiM jcat Tkarte3 d»oali 
fMTH c, -jM«ami^ w iu«y is f* hiMfilfj He said, 
* Ift: twiw iiKsik » ft "nrir fidcnned fieiJov, aad :s 
M»e lb M' IM ir«*i(^ i»ul if bt dws bbc do tbetbiag 
i'Mi » rxi^ Vf pt-M «• •■r time, «r sliall besure 
U* jMirt uv tJM; M^«fitt}^cn vkaft aoMMUt Ik fake^ 
m$c «e liUaSi fciKnr iMnr to «eC bereaOer.** After an 
fc v ym'ig W^ sear aa i>«ar, Pribcrt caiiie back to the 
pyA wiy^n kMf h*4 left Be, aad diieetly he was^ 
WiU0u hatrimh tte IfCipui iia^tt^ " Bright chanticleer 
ff^MiiMtiu^ the 4amu^ Ice T aad wbea I got inti* the 
dmhtf hn Mu4, ** It it all orer. Jack haa killed him !" 
(pnitiar THoriA\ Viad k\Ued Weare)— x I hare seen 
^"^"^^^nyt JicU Vima tUo^M^ me i^ TDL>ax^«c«d man's 
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** St leaRt an hour, for his horse and chaise are put 
op and the horse dressed; but Jack tells me the 
man had not got so much money as he expected." 

On our arriving at the cottage, Thurtell was lean* 
ing against the stable- door, and Probeit's lad was 
cleaning down his horse. Prob«rt sect me into the 
kitchen with the loin of pork, and told me to desire 
the cook to dress it for supper, while he went into 
the stable to ThurtelL In about ten minutes they 
oame to me in the kitchen, and we all went into the 
parlour, where Probert introduced me to his wife, 
saying, ** This is my friend Hunt, of whom you have 
so oftea heard me speak as being so good a singer; 
and I have brought him down to entertain you." 
After a little tin^e had passed, Probert told bis wife 
that while supper was getting ready, it would be 
better for us to get out of her way, and we should 
therefore go to the stable and see to the putting up 
sf the horses. We accordingly went to the stable^ 
and Probert sent the boy into the kitchen, and told 
him to stop there till he gave him further orders. 
Directly the boy left us together, Thurtell showed 
me the gold watch and appendages, and then he, 
Probeit and myself, took the lantern from the stable, 
.snd went across a ploughed field, in order to search 
for the body of the deceased. As we were proceed- 
ing to the spot, J. Thurtell said that he had got 
Weare's purse which had only two or three sove> 
reigns in it, but that he did not have time to search 
thoroughly for the other money. 

On crossing the ploughed field, we came directly 
upon the body, which was laying near the hedge on 
the inside, and there was a gap in the hedge, which 
had evidently been made by dragging the body through 
it. The head and face were coNwai'^SjOa.'WssMMSCl^ 
red Shaw], which also appeared XftXjfcXlv^^'*^^^^^!^ 
aeok of the deceased. V la»U \:kie \«jb\««^-» *-^^ ^ 
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pilie, T found Weare waiting for me in che coach — I 
saw his head looking out of the window. As we weni 
going along the dark lane, Weare said to me, < D — n 
my eyes, Jack, here*b a pretty place to cut a man's 
throat, if you want to get rid of him !' Presently aftet 
I said to him, ' I have missed the Lodge Gates, 1 must 
have passed them.* Then I turned Uie horse about, 
and followed your aovice, Probert, by telling him 
how nice the country looked that way ; this induced • 
him to turn in the direction I pointed, and I shot him 
through the head, but I have had a great deal of 
trouble to kill him. I never bad so much trouble to 
kill a man in all my life, for at one time he had neariy 
got the best of me ; for after 1 had discharged my 
pistol at him he jumped out of the gig and run ; I 
followed, and he fought with me till 1 knocked him 
down with the pistol, and he then struggled with me 
with great resolution, and actually got me undermost. 
While, however, 1 was in this situation, 1 took out 
my penknife and cut his throat, and in so doing I 
broke the blade of my knife. The blood rushed from 
him in large quantities, and some got down my throat 
and nearly choked me: at last, when his strength 
failed him by the loss of blood, 1 got up. He still 
lay and groaned for a short time, but I soon stopped 
that by tying my large red handkerchief round the 

b ^'s tnroat, and dragging him through the hedge 

In the struggle 1 have unfortunately lost my penknife 
and the pistol, and we must endeavour to find them* 
lest they should be picked up by somebody, and create 
an alarm." 

Probert said it was no use to look for them that 
night, but he would go early in the morning and find 
them ; and it would be better for him to look for them^ 
because, as he wns known tA aW X^fiA ^^en^^^ <«^M$s!^^^^ 
Muspicion would be cre&ted \>^ \»%\>cvt!k%va Sia».>»5«.'» 
Mod be could t&ke the doie^ cmtWvXWvsa.^*'^^'**^'*^ 
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ihcj «hou1d discover it, pretended to the labourers, 
that we had been upset there over-night in a gig, 
and had been looking in the lane for the lost things, 
but could not find them. Probert promised, after 
breakfast, to take the dogs, and go to look after them. 

In the course of the morning, he took us round to 
the shrubbery, and pointed out a spot where he 
thought it would be best to bury the body ; because, 
he said, it was very much hid by the sbinibs and 
trees : and he desired us to bring a new spade from 
town, as be had not one that was fit for use ; and he 
said, that he ivould assist at digging in the night- 
time, because he understood it better than us; and 
he said, ** I will not leave here until everything is 
safely stowed away.*' 

On the Monday morning John Thurtell told hii 
brother, Probert, and myself, that he had been en- 
deavouring to dig a hole for the body, but finding 
the task too laborious, he had given it up. He 
showed us where he had made the attempt, and the 
«arth appeared to have been newly disturbed. This 
was afterwards said to have been dug to bury pota- 
toes in. 

Probert sug^gested the propriety of cutting all the 
clothes off the deceased, so as to prevent his being 
identified; and he undeitook to rend o» cut them 
into small shreds, and distribute them in such a 
manner as that they could never be put together 
again, or be known. 

Between twelve and one o'clock Probert and John 
Thurtell left me with the females, while they, under 
pretence of getting the horse harnessed, and chaise 
ready, took the body from the pond, and cut off the 
clothes. Probert took out with him a white-handled 
knife for the purpose. After they had beea ouit 
some time, Probert came in aaA. \sk\^ \ssa. ^^ ^^x'3i>e*. 
was all ready, and that TViUtVi^ 'w^ ^^wioCvo^VsvxM 
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I then took leave of Probeit and bis family; and oi 
juining John Thurtell peroeiTed the dead bodjr, ea«- 
closed in a sack, lying in front of the gig. We veal 
on with it to the pond near Elstree, and there thitv 
it in. That pond I understood was selected becanss 
it contained several febt in depth of sofl mud, into 
which the body would sink, and there was therefoit 
no danger of its being discovered. We then camt 
together to Coventry-street, where I put him down; 
and after returning the horss ajid chaise to the pSaee 
from whence it was hired, I went to my own lodgings. 

Very shortly after this Hunt and Thurtell were 
apprehended, and after undergoing a short ex- 
amination at Bow-street Police Office, were conveyed 
to Watford; and there, in consequence of some 
sol'citations and promises made to him. Hunt dis- 
covered where the body was concealed, and confessed 
many of the leading particulars of the horrid tran- 
saction. 

At the trial Thurtell conducted his own cause; 
but the evidence of his guilt was too clear to leave 
even a doubt on the mind of any. He was shortly 
afterwards executed. Hunt was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, but died on his passage to the 
place of destination. And though Probert escaped 
in consequence of his wife being the principal 
evidence, her testimony, in the eye of the law, not 
being admissible against him, he afterwards stole a 
mare, for which he was executed. Thus are the 
wicked ** driven away in their wickedness.*' 
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